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Fig. 1. Fol. lv of a manuscript of Sayana’s Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune, MS No. 3 (Catalogue No. 15), 
Visrambhag Collection I (acquired in 1883/84), probably an early 19th-century copy 

(photo by the author) 



Fig. 2. A sage giving instruction to a disciple over a palm-leaf manuscript (?) 
Detail from a ceiling mural of the coronation mantapa, Virupaksa temple, Hampi 

(photo by the author) 













SRI VIDYARANYA 

Fig. 3. A figure of Vidyaranya holding a palm-leaf manuscript 
(reproduced from the 1880 edition of the Jaiminlyanyayamalaby R.M. Dikshitar) 



Fig. 4. Probably the same figure as above, worshipped as Sri Vidyaranya 
SvamI, in contemporary puja drapery with a samnyasin staff added 
Flampi, Sri Vidyaranya Matha 2008 (photo by the author) 







Fig. 5. Sri Vidyaranya in a regal procession (?) 

Detail from a ceiling mural of the ranga-mantapa^ irupaksa temple, Hampi 
(photo by the author) 



Fig. 6. A contemporary copy of the above, displayed in the Sri Vidyaranya Matha near 
the Virupaksa temple, Flampi (photo by the author) 
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Introduction 


L ’historiographie tend a prouver 
que le lieu ou elle se produit 
est capable de comprendre le passe. 

(Michel de Certeau, L ’ecriture de 1’histoire) 


Seldom does the memory of an author live up to a presence in na¬ 
tional historiography which is as iconic as that of the hero of this study. 
Perhaps for this very reason it is by no means easy to sketch a historical 
portrait of the person named Sayana. And maybe the iconic character of his 
traditionally cherished picture also makes an attempt to give historical jus¬ 
tice to his work and own ideas rather difficult. To meet this challenge one 
needs to follow the path of an archeological-like study into the jungle of 
ubiquitous intertextual relations between the numerous works attributed to 
him and to his then influential brother, an important religious figure of the 
period. At the same time, one should not fail to pay close attention to the 
socio-political circumstances that may have contributed to his highly ele¬ 
vated status of canonical commentator as well as to the acknowledgement 
for his works soon to be recognized as canonical commentaries on the Veda. 

While focusing on the person of Sayana and his work, my main atten¬ 
tion in this study remains with texts: texts viewed as complex entities that 
transcend any simple model of presumably straightforward communication 
of the author with his readers; texts whose integrity and authority is dy¬ 
namically shaped in a historical process of negotiation between authors, 
editors, sponsors, communities of readers, inteipreters and users. In its theo¬ 
retical background, the present book stems and draws inspiration from 
questions that have already been formulated for some time within a research 
area recently referred to by the name of “textual studies.” More precisely, it 
is situated within the current in textual studies that stresses commitment to 
historicity and materiality of texts. 1 At least some of these questions concern 


1 For an interesting sketch of the scope and perspectives of contemporary textual stud¬ 
ies, see Searle 2004. Since the present study also concerns the general intellectual 
context of the Indian philosophical system(s) of the Mimamsa(s), it will probably not be 
out of place here to quote some remarks on the state of scholarship in this respect voiced 
in Clooney 1994: 294: “[...] today we find among scholars of all disciplines a renewed 
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the choice of the manner of reading the texts as historically situated in pro¬ 
cesses of textual production, diffusion and reception, something that may or 
may not allow the textual scholar to remain within a wider frame of cultural 
studies. These questions require that the reader pays careful attention to 
what may follow from the text saying something in a particular way from 
within (or / and through) a particular form and structure. 

As regards the broader context, Indian intellectual history 2 as part of 
the history of medieval South Asia in general and the historiography of the 
early Vijayanagara period in particular fall within the scope of my present 
interest. 

Writing a history of early Vijayanagara - a powerful polity on the rise 
in late medieval South Asia - has always given room to anxiety, especially 
so in the case of scholars who undertook to construct historical narratives 
accounting for its beginnings from a perspective strongly biased by current 
political needs of national or communal dimension. 3 Furthermore, theoreti¬ 
cal models of Vijayanagara’s statehood that have been constructed during 
recent decades by various historians with a view to better understand its 
development make one think with Hermann Kulke that Vijayanagara “[...] 
appears to be particularly resistant to a clear definition of its statehood, for it 
has brought forth an astonishingly wide range of different interpretations of 
its polity.” 4 Quite often, academic inquiry into the circumstances of the 
inception of Vijayanagara - taken to have been one of the greatest empires 
in the history of South Asia - has lent itself to speculation, sometimes bor- 


and lively interest in textuality and in the strategies by which texts signify and have 
meanings. This exploration of textuality calls into question the habitual and often hasty 
effort to move from texts into the minds of their authors, or from spatially-temporally 
dispersed verbal communication in speech and writing to ideal philosophical systemati¬ 
zations. Though not entirely dismissed, the recovery of textuality ‘puts philosophy in its 
place’.” 

2 1 take “intellectual history” in the sense of the exploration of textualised thought in 
relation to historical change in the society and polity within which that thought occurs, 
following mostly POLLOCK 2007b: 4. Anticipating here the perspective I am myself 
adopting in most of the chapters to follow below, I think it important to quote one more 
remark made by Pollock in the passage just referred to: “Intellectual history is con¬ 
cerned with more than speech acts and authorial intentions; it is also concerned with 
social practices. And its context is more than linguistic and intellectual: it is also institu¬ 
tional and political.” This is not to say, of course, that each and every intellectual pro¬ 
duction should be deliberately seen from such a perspective only. For the general prob¬ 
lems involved in constructing Indian intellectual history, see also POLLOCK 2005: 6. 

3 For a review of the main tendencies in this respect, see, for instance, Stein 1997b: 5- 
10, Champakalakshmy et al. 2002:23-34, and Raghotham 2002. 

4 Kulke 1997: 22. 
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dering on fantasy. No wonder of it, if we keep in mind that what has always 
been at stake in such historiographical constructions has situated itself on 
the crossroads of knowledge, religion and power. One may rightly say that 
making sense of this complex relationship seems to have been the bread and 
butter of any historical analysis concerning any period of political history 
anywhere. True as it is, in our case here, an attempt to exemplify mutual 
relations between texts and powers, socially and historically situated, is 
being undertaken with a view to better understand the dynamics of a par¬ 
ticular type of textuality prevalent in and marking off an intellectual milieu 
in the particular time and place. It is being undertaken here also with a view 
to better understand the complex lives of important texts of the time as not 
only deriving from and embedded in historical circumstances but also in 
themselves shaping historical traditions and social practices, in particular 
traditions of scholarly and religious communities and practices of reading 
and interpreting. Seen as such, the textual traditions continue to persist 
while being transformed, reinterpreted, and used anew in history. 

Difficulties that we encounter while trying to historically understand 
the medieval Indian discourse of power and religion are numerous. One of 
them is the conglomerate of several religions with separate local and his¬ 
torical traditions and distinct practices linked by a supposedly unifying cur¬ 
rent, which is usually said to underlie all or most of them, and that came 
about to be known as Hinduism. In the case of the period in question, ad¬ 
mitting of such a current presupposes agreeing with the opinion that takes 
for granted a profoundly cultural role of the person of the ( divinized) king in 
shaping the balance between different, often antagonistic religious traditions 
and communities involved in the social game for status and influence in 
medieval India. This also entails admitting of a possibility for the king being 
represented (through his own propaganda agenda) as the embodiment of an 
aspect of the supreme religious power, or a manifestation of a widely recog¬ 
nized deity, as for instance in the case of the early Vijayanagara ruler Bukka 
I (1356-1377) who happened to be textually represented as a sthitimurti of 
Paramesvara. 5 Admitting itself requires, however, an understanding of the 
actual practices that may have shaped and made possible such representa¬ 
tions: what sense can we make of a text that claims to have been commis¬ 
sioned by a king who is being represented as an embodiment of a deity, and 
what may follow from a specific use of the figure of a divinized king by the 
text in question? A complex set of ideas concerning kingship and its author¬ 
ity contributed in many important ways to the late medieval Sanskrit dis¬ 
course of power, which must have directly or indirectly influenced intellec¬ 
tual life and literary production of the early Vijayanagara in the formative 


5 See, for instance, Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara [JNMV\, p. 1, and pp. 57 and 68 below. 
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period of the empire. Identifying elements of this discourse as constituting 
the background of the works attributed to Sayana and influencing the pro¬ 
cess of their editing and distribution remains one of the most important tasks 
of the present study. 

The textual scope of this study can be outlined by the term vedartha- 
prakasana, a term referring to the exegetical project of commenting upon the 
(canonical and “scriptural”) Veda and to a number of commentarial works 
representing its outcome and attributed to Sayana. The actual historical 
meaning of the term has only been vaguely explained and its important con¬ 
notations make one of the objects of this study. As I intend to show further 
on, the term in question refers primarily not to any single commentary but 
rather to a general project of which each and every commentarial work was 
purposefully made to appear as part of and as an exemplary at the same 
time. The idea of such a project appears to have been most extensively 
written into one of the introductions ( bhumikas ) to the commentaries proper 
(usually called bhasyas), which for that reason has been taken as the main 
source text for my investigation. 

The work that I am about to focus on constitutes a theoretical 
introduction to a commentary on the text of the Rgvedasamhita ( RS) and is 
usually referred to by the name of Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika 
(RSBhBk). 6 It precedes and forms an integral part of the commentary, 
which can be characterized at the same time as canonical and scholarly. I 
am using the first adjective in two functional meanings: first, as relating to a 
commentary on a canonical text; and second, as relating to a commentary 
that was meant to establish itself (and eventually very much succeeded in 
doing so) as a canonical, or authoritative, commentary. It will also be used 
here with reference to the sense given to the term some time ago by L. 
Patton 7 who underscored the different nature of early Indian canonical com¬ 
mentaries in comparison to those met with elsewhere: 

[...] canonical commentary can occur in radically different ways from 
those one commonly thinks of in the West. “Philosophical commentary” - 
the traditional Western idea of exegesis - is only one among many dis- 

g 

tinctive possibilities. 

The commentaries attributed to Sayana, and especially their theoretical in¬ 
troductions, present examples of little treatises that in a number of ways 
reach beyond this “traditional idea of exegesis” and deserve attention if not 
otherwise for the mere reason of experiencing their otherness. However, this 


6 We also meet with other names referring to the same texts; see p. 162 below. 

7 Patton 1996: 443. 


Ibidem. 
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is certainly not the only way to read them. It would be a challenging task to 
find out how they actually were intended to be read, by whom, in what cir¬ 
cumstances and for what reasons; in other words, to establish the type of 
textuality they actually represented. This perspective demands, no doubt, 
paying careful attention to their historical moment and especially to the 
modalities at work in their composition. Adopting it offers, I believe, an 
important insight into the materiality of mutual entanglements of factors 
interesting to both historians and textual scholars. 

Identifying the cultural idiom of the discourse of the bhumikas is not 
as easy as it seems when faced with the fragmentation and discontinuity of 
its historical and social context. While we do possess some knowledge 
about pre-Sayana commentaries in the longer stretch of time, we know next 
to nothing either of his direct predecessors or of any scholar to continue 
with a commentarial tradition of the sort and volume exemplified by 
Sayana. Neither do we know of earlier or later examples of political support 
of a comparable amplitude to the one that probably accompanied the project 
of vedarthaprakasana in the fourteenth century. Extraordinary and complex 
links between literary production and political power and religious authority 
are more often than not inscribed within the texture of works that we strive 
to inteipret and make sense of. Adopting the right historical attitude towards 
them and a particular mode of reading them is a must. The works of the 
period make excellent evidence for the fact that the language of intellectual 
productions is anything but transparent. The ones attributed to Sayana make 
no exception here: wide and skillful use of kavya literary devices in the 
versified preambles, the conscious play on the genre form and manipulation 
of the discourse of philosophical polemics with an imagined opponent make 
a tangled and thick texture where the elements of structure contribute to 
meanings in no mean way. And it is through the structure and the inner ar¬ 
chitecture that history becomes very much present in the textuality repre¬ 
sented by Sayana’s works. While reading these artifacts, one should not 
forget what Paul Hacker said some time ago about Vijayanagara’s Hindu- 
Kullurpolilik'’ and its important impact on the shape of the intellectual 
production of the period. The phenomenon has been noted several times and 
it has been touched upon from a different angle in a recent study that denied 
Sanskrit literature of the period any originality on the grounds of it being 
subservient to the project of the empire: 

In its mythico-political representation of the king’s person and its celebra¬ 
tion of his historic conquest, the Jambavatlparinaya is typical of almost all 


9 For the term, see Kulke 1985: 135. 
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the rest of Sanskrit literary production in the Vijayanagara world, for the 

hallmark of this literature is the prominence of the project of empire. 10 

The title of the present book suggests not only an attempt to explore 
the links between history and literature and intellectual production of the 
period, but also to articulate the connection between the historical and the 
textual in a more general sense, as bearing upon the type of reading and 
writing strategies deployed by historians and textual critics. It aims to bring 
forward a specific instance of the relationship between the power of history 
writing and that of textual authority, and all the methodological entangle¬ 
ment unavoidably involved in it. 

In order to better understand the type of “discursive location” 11 of the 
RSBhBh and other bhumikas and to probe it against the broader intellectual 
background of the period, I consider it also necessary to briefly reflect on 
the discourses of other, mostly earlier works of both Sayana and his brother 
Madhava. This concerns especially those works that appear to have de¬ 
ployed in their structures a similar political imagery even though in its nas¬ 
cent form, yet to become fully developed in the text of my prime interest 
here. 

The work of Sayana deserves a new look at least for one reason. It 
certainly was an enterprise unprecedented in its scope, “the first such to¬ 
talizing exegesis in Indian History.” 12 I am not sure whether it testifies to 
the sharply formulated opinion about a “remarkable contrast between the 
exhaustion of Sanskrit literary creativity and the vitality of Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship.” 13 And, of course, it is not for the sheer scope of this canonical com- 
mentarial work, but for the image of grandeur that attached itself, or rather - 
as I am going to show - was cleverly attached through the policy of the first 
Vijayanagara rulers, to the image of an empire of unprecedented grandeur. 
This historical instance of unexpectedly tight links between dynastical am¬ 
bitions and an exegetical project offers a rare opportunity to study the intri¬ 
cate varieties of the shape that a relationship between power and literature 
may take. 

In this study, I do not aim so much at commenting on the content of 
the bhumika to the Rgvedasamhitabhasya ( RSBh) as at stressing certain 
aspects of its being a part and an expression of a planned enterprise, 
strongly backed and influenced by the royal court, especially aspects of its 


10 Pollock 2001a: 12. 

11 An expression used recently in Ali 2000: 186 a propos the reading of the text of a 
Cola inscription. 

12 Pollock 2001a: 419, fn. 21. 

13 Ibidem, p. 401. 
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textual architecture that must have heavily determined its early circulation. 
One of the problems addressed is the question of how much certain features 
repeated by the bhumikas and bhasyas are the outcome of editorial hands, 
not to say manipulation. 

While trying to make my way through the often little intelligible 
works of the period, I was getting more and more convinced that I could not 
keep my eyes closed to the ways the texts do what they do. 14 That is to say, I 
grew steadily convinced that one should locate and try to formulate the 
basic functional aspects of their structure and the often composite nature of 
their integrity. Saying that is, however, not to subscribe to the freely inter¬ 
pretive speculation on chosen (passages of) texts. I always tried to keep in 
mind that “one should recognize that synopsis and its attendant procedures 
remain a basic and important level of all reading concerned with meaning, 
reference, and the reconstruction of the object of study.” 15 

Another important drive behind my interest in medieval Indian intel¬ 
lectual life in its Sanskrit variety is also linked to the more general problems 
of the writing of history and reading-interpreting. I thought it fruitful to 
reflect on my particular case while trying to remember that 

one of the main purposes of history is to inquire into the significance of 
what we have not experienced and what we are able to reconstruct on the 
basis of multiple remains [...]. The problem is [...] to understand and re¬ 
member what may be distant from our personal experience or that of our 
community (or what we take this experience to be). 16 

Indian intellectual history of the medieval period offers at least a few issues 
worth considering from the point of view of a textual historian: the first is 
the ontological status of a learned commentary as a textual body ideally 
designed to defend some idea through intertextual dialectics. The second is 
the mechanics of authority involved in constructing such a text. The third is 
the nature of its historicity. Saying that I am also inclined to believe that 

texts do not [...] act on their own, however “great” or “seminal.” Texts can 
only be articulative or transformative insofar as people use them, and the 
use of a text after its supposed moment of composition always involves 
supplementation [...]. People read texts of the past through the later com¬ 
mentaries that frame them, and especially through those of their own pre¬ 
sent. Most of these commentaries in India were the oral commentaries of 
the texts’ teachers. Some teachers fonnalized and inscribed their com¬ 
mentaries or glosses (almost invariably leaving out what we in the present 
would most like to know). We do not want, however, or suggest either that 


14 For an interesting discussion on the modes of reading, see LaCapra 2000: 30-72. 

15 Ibidem, p. 37. 

16 Ibidem, p. 63. 
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these supplements were either violent appropriations or the unfolding of 
an original author’s intention. Rather, we wish to see the relationship be¬ 
tween text and supplement as problematic. There is always some gap be¬ 
tween them. 17 

This quotation from a contemporary study pertaining to a different milieu of 
medieval South India is taken by me as representative of a perspective much 
in need for a better understanding of the working of scholarly traditions in 
Indian intellectual history. 

One of the not often expressly stated problems we face with medieval 
Indian history and literary works is bound to the question of how to tex- 
tually read the “sources” of the former and how to historically read the texts 
of the latter. This bifurcation in its specific Indian context seems to stem 
from the usually overstressed apparent lack of historicity in Indian literature 
and intellectual production in general. 18 Reading as such is not unproblem¬ 
atic and problematising it should not necessarily blur the image. Question¬ 
ing our own regime of reading, especially in juxtaposition to the particular 
type of textuality dominant at the historical period and represented by the 
work in question, promises a closer reading with respect to the possible 
mapping of the relationship between different agents of text production, 
edition, circulation, appropriation and usage. It can probably also be re¬ 
warding to reflect on the possible consequences of adopting a certain atti¬ 
tude of reading and on what it may offer us as its follow-up, to what it can 
open and to what it can close. In my own case, it concerns the decision to 
read historically and text-critically a scholastic treatise preceding an exe- 
getical commentary on the canonical text of the Rgveda. This initial deci¬ 
sion, I am aware, may play a crucial role indeed when one answers specific 
questions pertaining to this work: What are the limits of its integrity? Is it 
right to differentiate between the text proper in contradistinction to its 
framing devices, like preamble formula, colophons, etc.? To what extent can 
the parallel of other works of the period be taken for granted? How can the 
texts usually classified as hagiographical be used in assessing and cross¬ 
checking historical dimensions of the work in question? In a situation of 
contradictory sources, how is one to judge which documents are of primal 
historical importance and which are not? One of the most interesting theo¬ 
retical approaches to this kind of problematics has recently been offered by 
D. LaCapra who pondered on the importance of what he calls a “protocol of 


17 INDEN ET AL. 2000: 14. 

18 Such an attitude in extreme cases resulted in denying medieval Indian writers any 
sense of textualizing their history. Some instances of this attitude may indeed derive 
from the belief in a “double handicap” - as put by R. Inden [Inden et al. 2000: 5] - “of 
being in India and of being medieval.” 
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reading” for the historical understanding of a text. Since our primary 
sources for historical reconstructions are mainly written artifacts, it is of 
crucial importance to reflect on how we read them. LaCapra argues for the 
possibility of sketching a “typology of important reading practices” 
[LaCapra 2000: 29] and he proposes 

that there are at present at least five important approaches to reading rele¬ 
vant to the practice of history: denial or repression of reading, synoptic 
reading, deconstructive reading, redemptive reading, and dialogic reading. 

It does not seem that these approaches exist in reality as neatly differenti¬ 
ated entities. Some examples may, and often do, combine two or more 
reading-attitudes. And LaCapra himself admits this. 19 

This said, let me return to the question of contextualizing the 
commentarial tradition represented by the works of Sayana. In my opinion, 
when the writings of Sayana become the object of our inquisitive interest, 
we are drawn, whether we like it or not, into two different realms of con¬ 
temporary interest in the literary cultures of medieval India: the first deals 
with the religious discourse of elitarian brahminical circles, themselves of 
certain concrete, not abstract, identity; the second usually concerns a sort of 
history of ideas and belongs to the world of historians of Indian philosophi¬ 
cal schools. To do justice to the person and work of Sayana, either type of 
interest risks serious partiality when taken in isolation. 

My primary interest in this study is not any particular commentary on 
a particular Vedic text. Neither is it to judge or evaluate all of the commen¬ 
taries attributed to Sayana. The main issue touched upon here can simply be 
put as follows: it is the historical context of the complex project of writing 
commentaries to the Veda as well as the very idea of a commentary as such 
explicitly voiced and implicitly present in the introductory parts of Sayana’s 
commentaries in general and in the introduction to his commentary on the 
RS in particular. 

The historical context is strongly related to the type of textual tradi¬ 
tion represented by the Veda at the historical period of what is usually 
called late middle ages in South India. An essential part of this textual tradi¬ 
tion must have been represented by the performative practices of individuals 
and communities, i.e., Vedic ritualism, whatever limited forms it may have 
actually taken at the time. The commentaries were probably read (aloud?) 


19 My own position, if I were ever to sketch it, would probably partly border on what 
LaCapra calls “dialogic reading.” One of its agendas concerns an (active) exchange with 
other contemporary researchers: “Exchange with other enquirers is constitutive of re¬ 
search, for it helps to shape the very questions posed to the past and establishes a con¬ 
temporary context (typically involving ideological issues) that should be critically eluci¬ 
dated rather than occluded, repressed, or relegated to a secondary position” [LaCapra 
2000 : 66 ], 
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by the Vedic scholars to their students. What is important is to acknowledge 
the fact that traditional literature, like that of India, has probably never been 
envisaged as exclusively of an authorist type, i.e., made of works belonging 
to a single author. The first indication of that in the case of the works by the 
“so-called” Sayana is their blurred authorship: not only are the works attrib¬ 
uted to Sayana designated with an adjective ( madhaviya ) referring to his 
brother Madhava , 20 they are also fitted with preambles indicating that it was 
actually the highest deity embodied in the person of the royal guru who 
gave the first impulse to compose them, and that this impulse had been in 
turn made into a royal order through another auctorial intermediary, namely 
the king understood as an embodiment of all forms of knowledge ( Jaimi- 
niyanyayamalavistara \JNMV\) and perfectly aware of the need for certain 
scholarly works to be composed. The king, represented as an intermediary, 
appeared not only to have understood a general need, but also happened to 
be specifically interested in explaining certain areas of traditional knowl¬ 
edge for particular purposes (Subhasitasudhanidhi [SSN\ and JNMV). 

The integrity, authorship and authority of the text(s) in question 
flicker with a complex interrelationship . 21 While the integrity of the bhumi- 
kas must be seen as constituted through an interplay of agents in the dialog 
or multi-voiced dispute around a set of topics put in the frame of a grantha- 
vataranika, and the authority as resulting from a constructed confluence of 
four sources of power - the divine, the kingly, the charismatic and the 
scholarly -, the case of authorship presents itself as polarized between the 
apparently personal views expressed in the textual bodies of the bhumikas 
and the idea of a compiler of charismatic ideas presented in the colophons. 
The ontological status of the text, however, cannot be fully grasped until 
seen as belonging as much to the author(s) as to other agents represented 
here by the redactor and editor(s) to whom probably goes at least a part of 
the credit for furnishing the texts with preambles made up of a shifting 
number of stanzas, built around a recurring nexus and enriched by addi¬ 
tional ones suitably to the occasion. 

The problem of what to favor in this kind of study - whether to prefer 
the text to its context or vice versa - naturally has no easy solution. I tried to 
work out, as much as I was able to, a sort of middle way, a bit in line with 
the opinion voiced once by Inden: 


See also below, pp. 92 and 120-121. 

21 Another interesting aspect of the textual reality of the introductions and some other 
works of the period are the strategies for authority displayed by the sequence of teach¬ 
ers: while Say a h a is basing his authority on that of his brother, that of the author of the 
Purusarthanusasana ( PAA ), and that of Yaska, his brother, in turn, tends to build his 
own authority on the authority of his teachers Vidyatlrtha and Bharatltlrtha. 
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Textual scholars tend to dichotomize text and context and then privilege 
one over the other [...]. within larger histories there is a tendency to 
dichotomize the economic/political and the religious/ideological, and 
privilege one over the other. We see the idea of an imperial formation as 
overcoming this dichotomy of power and knowledge. Every imperial for¬ 
mation had an intimate and complex relation to the disciplinary orders of 
22 

the ways of life within it. 

In this study, historical context and textual architecture are taken as not only 
mutually related but also as actively supporting one another in a process 
whose inner dynamics I try to follow and understand. 

The idea of kingly dependence on the ‘modeling’ knowledge as one 
of the traditionally recognized cultural forces modeling the historical emer¬ 
gence of statehood in India has been noted and explored with regard to sev¬ 
eral historical periods. It is, however, a less metaphorical and more tangible 
idea of traditional knowledge systems through which kingship and state¬ 
hood in India tended to express and reproduce themselves, which has cap¬ 
tured the attention of scholars recently. The historical formation and de¬ 
velopment of South Asian polities in their assimilation of traditional knowl¬ 
edge systems has been acknowledged as an important characteristic of 
periods preceding the one of interest here: 

A series of interrelated cultural appropriations - the assimilation of pan- 
Indic or Sanskritic ways of speaking and doing (including, most promi¬ 
nently, patronage of the brahman bearer of the Sanskrit language and tra¬ 
dition) - were integral to the emergence of numerous foci of political 
power in peninsular India during the second half of the first millennium. 23 

There remains one more thing to account for by way of introduction: 
the value of Sayana’s commentaries for the actual reading and understand¬ 
ing of the Veda and particular Vedic texts. Are Sayana’s explanations to be 
relied on while reading Vedic texts? Deferring an answer to this question to 
each particular passage actually interpreted, I would like to say that the of¬ 
ten formulated opinion on the anachronistic interpretation on the part of 
Sayana is rather out of place in the perspective adopted in this study for 
which historical development and the passage of time bringing transforma¬ 
tions, persistence and change in the way of reading the texts, constructing 
meanings and their appropriations are themselves of considerable impor¬ 
tance. I have also refrained from any inquiry into the question of a sup¬ 
posedly original or non-original tradition of Vedic interpretation represented 
by Sayana. It is rather the way in which he claims to represent it, which is of 


22 INDEN ET AL. 2000: 24. 

23 


Talbot 2001: 7. 
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interest to me. For another reason and on a different occasion, the attitude I 
tried to avoid here was summarized in POLLOCK 2004a: 20: 

[...] the old Orientalist-Romanticist credo that the importance of any In¬ 
dian artifact or text or fonn of thought is directly proportional to its antiq¬ 
uity: the older it was, or such was the belief, the closer it would bring us to 
some Indo-Germanic Urzeit and the cradle of European life. 

My own experience with the early Vijayanagara period writings gives 
me over and over again a new penchant for closer reading of seemingly 
unproblematic passages. In the case of this study it is very much the “fringes 
of the text” that fall within my investigation - often neglected opening stan¬ 
zas, preambles, recurring closing formulae, colophons - which I believe still 
hide a lot of important data concerning the concepts of authorship and edi¬ 
torship prevalent at the time in local and pan-regional Sanskritic culture. 
They perhaps best display the characteristic feature of the textuality of the 
times: composite text-units woven out of bits and pieces that sometimes 
pretend to be or are made to pretend something else than they actually are. 
Particular cases of medieval Sanskrit textuality, like that of Sayana’s works, 
still seem far from being fully understood in important aspects. Reading into 
them may offer us deeper insight into the nature of the Sanskrit discourse of 
power which they deploy, a discourse being a vehicle of civilization that 
succeeded in influencing intellectual and political life over a vast area of 
South Asia and beyond. 24 

The person and the historical situation of Sayana is, in my opinion, 
important in being exemplary of a certain type of transformation in the tex¬ 
tual culture referring to a scriptural body that has been functioning in a 
given textual community in a more or less canonical way. If I were to draw 
a cultural parallel with a figure in the intellectual history of medieval 


24 Resuming our introductory remarks, the interesting problem remains whether we can 
really follow the lines and say with the author of a contemporary theoretical reflection 
of an anthropological stance that “[...] the context of the entextualization affects one’s 
orientation to the source discourse and also the shape of the text produced. [...] the 
metadiscursive understanding of the discourse process of entextualization involves 
assessments of participants’ power and authority, such that entextualization both reflects 
and constitutes asymmetrical social relations [...]. Different interpreters, understanding 
themselves to be - or potentially to be - in different relations to the original source 
discourse, produce different texts. In effect, the new text has been reconfigured to reflect 
the new co(n)text. [...] The image of texts, and also of culture, deriving from this later 
insight is one of a liable and mercurial insubstantiality, in which the text is figured by its 
always new and present co(n)text. It seems to lose touch with its past, the past, indeed, 
becoming a projection from the present. But is text entirely an illusion, like a three- 
dimensional production from a two-dimensional image? Does textuality completely 
efface the traces of its antecedent co(n)texts of figuration?” [Silverstein - Urban 
1996: 4], 
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Europe, a natural candidate would be Thomas Aquinus. However, for rea¬ 
sons of clarity if not otherwise, a more suitable candidate would be - in 
spite of a much greater time distance - the sixth-century scholar Cassio- 
dorus who also “believed that rhetoric and astronomy were useful things for 
the Bible student to know.” 25 Nevertheless, the latter scholar had not hap¬ 
pened to be as privileged by the historical circumstances of a rising empire 
and its cultural policy as certainly was Sayana through his links to the po¬ 
litical ambitions of rulers of the Sangama dynasty. 

Whatever extra-textual reasons for the career of Sayana’s works may 
be indicated, the success of Sayana’s commentaries in history must have 
been founded on internal reasons too. Something should account for the 
opinion ventured by the editors of the collection of the bhumikas, which 
reads: 


There has been a host of commentators of the Vedas even before the ad¬ 
vent of Sayana but unknown as many of their works are mere names to us. 

Indeed the only commentator who has had the rare good fortune of com¬ 
menting upon all the four Vedas and whose comments are still extant is 
the great Sayanacarya himself. 26 

My secondary aim in bringing this mostly forgotten medieval cross- 
disciplinary commentarial work of Sayana to the attention of the contempo¬ 
rary reader lies in provoking a new evaluation of the form of these texts. 27 
Whatever kind of appropriation of the Vedic cotpus the commentaries of 
Sayana constituted, it remains crucial to judge them as such, i.e., as appro¬ 
priations and instances of re-use put to a sort of recycling process, which 
inevitably must have been determined by the historical situation and intel¬ 
lectual practices then in vogue. All of them must have left their traces not 
only in the ideas but also in the form of the commentaries and their inner 
architecture. 

Coming back to the title of this book: Does it suggest more than we 
already know? Was there actually a royal initiative to commission a com¬ 
mentary on the canonical Veda as a means of gaining allies and acclaim? 
Or, is the reference to it rather a clever device on the part of the au- 
thor(s)/editor(s) designed for using royal authority to give more credibility 


25 O’Donell 1998: 34. 

26 Baladeva Upadhyaya, in his introduction to VBhBhS, p. v. 

27 1 am interested in this aspect of textuality as long as it affects the historicity of the 
work and persons involved in its production, circulation and reception, partly following 
the idea expressed by Roger Chartier [Chartier 2004: 69]: “[...] we need to identify the 
effects of the meanings produced by fonns (whether those forms are manuscript-based, 
printed, oral, or electronic) in order to understand the various appropriations of texts, 
literary or not, in their full historicity.” 
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and chances for success to his (their) own work? Or were there more factors 
at play, more persons to the plot? For obvious reasons, this question will 
have to remain open. Situated at the crossroads of historiography and textual 
studies, I have no intention of writing another history of early Vijayanagara. 
Neither is this book meant to side with one of two broad divisions of histo¬ 
rians who tend to give precedence either to scanty epigraphical evidence or 
to abundant literary sources in reconstructing such a history. If it naturally 
focuses on the latter, this is in an attempt to show how literary practices 
could have been used to influence political and socio-religious history and 
to identify grounds for such a use in the texts themselves. 

Historically and theoretically important links between the dynamics 
of textual practices and the emergence and success of social institutions are 
probably to be found in any culture at any given time. It may, however, be 
instructive to present some insights into their interplay within socio-histori- 
cal circumstances that lend themselves to represention through description 
more than others or show important characteristics or patterns that others 
lack. 

As far as the quest for the sharply defined “facts of history” is con¬ 
cerned, it is not important for me to side with any of the rival opinions con¬ 
cerning the actual place of origin of Sayana. The focus of this study is rather 
to see what there is in Sayana’s works and in their historical circumstances 
that allowed for the different ways in which the meaning of his work and its 
use were appropriated in history. 28 The same pertains to the question of the 
actual authorship of the works attributed to Sayana. I chose to give this 
problem a more metahistorical touch: for this study it will not be as inter¬ 
esting to ask whether Sayana really wrote what he is believed to have writ¬ 
ten, as how it came about that he was so overwhelmingly believed to have 
done so. In the same perspective, the more general question of whether his 
works actually had any instrumental role in Vijayanagara Kulturpolitik will 
be modified to the question how it came about in the course of history that 
they, along with their reputed author, were repeatedly said to have had such 
a role. 


28 In this respect, let me remind the formulation of S. Pollock [Pollock 1993: 292] 
concerning the problem of looking for the historical circumstances of the Ayodhya 
crisis: “There seem, then, to be cases, not all cases but some like ‘Ayodhya’, where 
wisdom lies in turning from the historical to the metahistorical. Abandoning the danger¬ 
ous and chimerical quest for the originary in history in favor of charting the ways in 
which meaning has been created and promulgated in history at least acknowledges the 
past as something both the objects of our historiography and we its subjects create; the 
past as something constantly practiced.” 



Chapter 1 


The Quest for the Author: 
Looking for Say ana 


1.1. The imperial commentator and his legend 


Les grandes mines font les grands poemes. 
(Michel de Certeau, L ’ecriture de Jhistoire) 29 


The legend of the man known to Indian history by the name of 
Sayana will probably remain forever tied to another legend, that of the em¬ 
pire of Vijayanagara. 30 The latter has often been represented, especially so 


29 Certeau 1975: 387. 

30 Cf. the numerous legendary narratives accounting for the inception of the “empire,” as 
well as for the extraordinary circumstances of the building of the “city of victory” and 
the role of the sage Vidyaranya (otherwise known as Madhava) in it. Some of them 
inspired literary production in the times after the collapse of the historical Vijayanagara; 
see, for instance, Wagoner 1993 and Goodding 2002: 6-19. The origins of the empire 
must have already been modelled into something extraordinary while the Vijayanagara 
kingdom was taking its imperial shape; cf. RAGHOTHAM 2002: 132: “[...] its [Vijayana- 
gara’s] rapid transformation into a powerful imperial order [...] necessitated a novel 
historiographical experiment. [...] Origin stories, myths and genealogies had to be cir¬ 
culated which invoked the past as a legitimizing paradigm in order to interpret and 
sacralize the tenuous kingship exercised by the Sangama lineage,” and 134: “[...] what is 
surprising is that late medieval texts dealing with the rise of Vijayanagara such as 
Maduraivijayam and Saluvabhyudayam convey a fairly accurate, realistic, but ideologi¬ 
cally charged version of the events surrounding the rise of this late medieval polity.” A 
telling, if not paradoxical, example of the working of the legend up to our times is the 
title of a chapter in a contemporary work - “The Legend of Vijayanagara’s Historical 
Origins” [JACKSON 2006: 1] - and its characteristic formulation: “The origin story pre¬ 
sented here is a composite of legends and memories, Hindu inscriptions and accounts 
written by Muslim historians. It includes the standard and popular tellings of the found- 
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in the native Indian historiography, as a distinctively Hindu empire with a 
unifying mission against foreign (Muslim) aggressors. 31 Religious imagery 
deployed in such representations included the royal initiative of comment¬ 
ing upon the coipus of the scriptural Veda as part of an overall project of 
revitalizing orthodox Hinduism. 32 In this much simplified and pragmatically 
oriented picture, Sayana usually plays the role of a timeless model of a 
brahmin minister, king’s advisor (sometimes even of an army commander), 
and traditional Sanskrit scholar and respected teacher (given the title of 
acarya). He is usually presented as an important scholarly figure, a knowl¬ 
edgeable person appointed by the rulers of the Sangama dynasty of early 
Vijayanagara in order to compose, or supervise the composition of a truly 
monumental set of commentaries on the Vedic “scripture” with a view to 
“reviving the Vedic religion.” Though there seems to be no Indie equivalent 
of the title, he became in the eyes of later generations an “imperial com¬ 
mentator.” 33 This legendary image shows how iconic the figure of Sayana 


ing of the Vijayanagara empire” [ibidem, p. 2], The power of this legend is attested by 
its being referred to in almost all studies concerned with Vijayanagara. The legendary 
narrative about the building of the new city by king Harihara in the auspicious place 
indicated to him by the sage Vidyaranya (Madhava) is also referred to in the monograph 
on Sayana by Modak (Modak 1995: 6-7) who identifies the source of the legend as the 
Vidyaranyakalajnana, probably a later work attributed to Madhava-Vidyaranya himself. 
The legend of the city of Vijayanagara has a number of versions. Some of them play 
upon the motif of a miraculous convergence of the life stories of the Sangama brothers 
and the three Mayana brothers (Madhava, Sayana and Bhoganatha); see 
Kripacharyulu 1986 and Jackson 2006: 3. The legendary narratives also have con¬ 
siderable bearing on the argument concerning the actual identity of Sayana; see 
Kripacharyulu 1986: 1. For an explanation of the multiple versions, see Sinopoli 
2000: 371. See also ARMAD 1932 (1935): 100-113. 

31 Cf. Sastri 1976: 239, and especially p. 264: “Now [...] we shall trace the subsequent 

history of that great empire which, by resisting the onslaughts of Islam, championed the 
cause of Hindu civilization and culture in the South for close upon three centuries and 
thus preserved the ancient tradition of the country in its polity, its learning and its arts.” 
See also Panduranga Bhatta 1997: 53 (“The principal motive in the foundation of 
the Vijayanagara had been the restoration of Sanatanadharma [...]”). For a general re¬ 
view of trends in Vijayanagara historiography, see Stein 1997b: 5-10, 

Champakalakshmy et al. 2002: 23-34, and Raghotham 2002. This is not to deny, 
however, the existence of a different kind of danger in history writing, namely that of 
colonial and post-colonial constructions. See, for instance, Goody 2007. 

32 Cf. Filliozat 2001: 18: “[...] Bukka I wished to revive Vedic studies and so he re¬ 
quested Madhavacarya to undertake the work of commenting Vedas.” 

33 A close reading of the versified preambles to successive bhasyas shows a steady rise 
in status of Sayana vis-a-vis his brother Madhava and their kingly patrons: in early 
works he is presented as requiring Madhava as an intermediary, while in later works he 
stands out as an independent scholarly authority. 
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became. So did his work, at least the part that suited the kind of image 
best. 34 The rapid career of the works attributed to him matched that of the 
idea of the Hindu empire, and the Vedic bhasyas soon rose to the status of 
canonical commentaries. The iconic power of these works still encourages 
attempts to look for or to inscribe all sorts of knowledge into them, even 
modem physics with the conspicuous example of a calculation of the speed 
of light. 35 The same kind of power gave life to the half-phantastic tales that 
suggest the existence of unknown works by Sayana, which are rumored to 
have been buried not far from the once flourishing city of Vijayanagara after 
the fatal battle of Talikota in 15 65, 36 the battle that brought such an abrupt 
end to the historical empire and a beginning to its cherished legend. 

If we are to believe the colophons at the ends of several works attrib¬ 
uted to Sayana, he must have been held in considerable esteem as an im¬ 
portant figure already before he undertook the mission to compose the 
Vedarthaprakasa. Accordingly, his figure is often presented in a way that 
may suggest a conscious shaping of his legend already in the period imme¬ 
diately preceding the royal enterprise of Shedding Light on the Meaning of 
the Veda. In earlier works attributed to Sayana, he is referred to as a “min¬ 
ister” ( mantrin ), namely in the SSN and Prayascittasudhanidhi (PSN), and 
as a “chief minister” ( mahapradhana mantrin) of Kampa. 37 In an inscription 
dated to 1364, he is addressed as the “chief governor (?)” ( mahamandales- 
vara) of Sangama II. 38 He is several times given the honorific title of acarya, 
and referred to respectfully as a “noble one” ( ary a) in the Purusarthasudha- 
nidhi ( PASN). The same work addresses him as the king’s “own guru' 

(svaguru ), and another treatise, the Yajnatantrasudhitnidh /’ 37 as the king’s 
“family-lineage guru' (anvayaguru ). As a result of such a careful self-pro¬ 
motion strategy, Sayana’s exemplary service to the early rulers of the future 
empire, especially to Kampa, Sangama II and Bukka I, must have very soon 


34 Cf., for instance, Panduranga Bhatta 1997: 57 (“Sayana has performed a Hercu¬ 
lean task in the field of Vedic exegesis by writing commentaries on almost all the Vedic 
texts.”). See also Ram 1983: 112 (“Sayana’s Rgveda-Bhasya is a monumental work 
which no student of the Veda can afford to ignore.”). For a list of works attributed to 
Sayana, see Appendix 2. 

35 The point of departure for these speculations is Sayana’s comment on RS 1.50 and the 
image of the Sun, which is translated into a sort of calculation of the speed of light said 
to be represented by the figure of 22,022 yojanas in half a nimesa; see Kak 1998. 

36 See RSBh (M) I, p. xvii. 

37 Modak 1995: 10. 

38 Cf. the Nellore inscription referred to in Modak 1995: 13 and Heras 1929: 95. 

39 Narasimhachar 1916: 2. See also Baladeva Upadhyaya in his introduction to 
VBhBhS, p. xiii; SSN, p. 13; Modak 1995: 25. 
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become half-legendary. There is, in fact, very little “tangible” historical 
evidence to corroborate this. Little factual information can be found in the 
usually laconic and general references to Sayana in contemporary historical 
works. Almost nothing remains, except for some purely literary eulogistic 
formulations by his brother Bhoganatha, to substantiate opinions crediting 
him, for instance, with establishing pathasalas “in many places” or referring 
to his “being extremely efficient in administration.” 40 

Sayanacarya - as he is most often respectfully referred to - is credited 
with no fewer than eighteen regular commentaries to different Vedic texts, 
and also with a good number of other works belonging to different tradi¬ 
tional disciplines of knowledge. This makes him an example of a rare poly¬ 
math in the intellectual history of medieval India. Judging from the mangala 
stanzas and colophons, the majority (seventeen) of the first group of works 
mentioned above were composed with the patronizing support and, possi¬ 
bly, stimulation of Bukka I, and the remaining one under the patronage of 
Harihara II. 41 

Taking into consideration the scope of the commentarial work that 
formed the project of vedarthaprakasana , the figure of Sayana stands unpar¬ 
alleled in history. Neither before nor after can we speak about a Vedic 
commentarial enterprise 42 of such grandeur and commitment. Furthermore, 
this fact perhaps also proves success to the purposeful policy of presenting 
the project as such. Even though in the eyes of a modem reader some of 
Sayana’s predecessors’ interpretations may, on particular occasions, seem 
more felicitous choices, no other commentarial work can boast - in my 
opinion at least - of a comparable regular ideological background for its 
interpretational decisions. Accordingly, no other commentary can offer an 
opportunity to study the relationship between such a background and the 
actual commentarial practice to the extent that Sayana’s work can. The latter 
opportunity is only enhanced by the half-legendary status of Sayana’s com¬ 
mentary in Indian intellectual and political history. 

Sayana himself mentions some of his predecessors while com¬ 
menting on particular Vedic texts. He acknowledges the opinions of pandits 
such as Hastamalaka, Gomati, Dhanuska Yajvan, Atmananda, Ravanabhatta 
Bhaskara, Harisvamin, Skandasvamin, Bhavasvamin and a few others. 43 
However, the situation looks different in his bhumikas. By far the most fre- 


40 Modak 1995: 22. 

41 Cf. again the list in Appendix 2. See also fn. 199 below. 

42 Cf. the formulation used in a recent study where the unprecedented volume of this 
enterprise is characterized as “industrial” [POLLOCK 200 la: 401], 

43 For a list of names, see Sastri 1936: 295. See also D’Intino 2008: 151. 
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quently quoted scholar referred to in his RSBhBh is a personage from the 
remote past, namely the ancient commentator Yaska. It is very often the 
authority of his work and method that Sayana uses to back up his own inter¬ 
pretations. Yet it is Jaimini, Govinda Kavi and Madhava who heavily influ¬ 
ence his more general ideas. 

It is not easy to indicate an earlier work that could have been taken by 
Sayana as a model commentary that might have served as a forerunner to 
the project of vedarthaprakasana. Taking into consideration how remote in 
time the ancient author and commentator Yaska and his Nirukta (Nir.) actu¬ 
ally were to him, I do not think that one should look for such a model in 
Yaska’s work. Yet, judging from the character and number of quotations 
from the latter work, it is possible that, at least methodologically, Yaska’s 
Nirvacana could have been taken by Sayana as a model of sorts for the her¬ 
meneutic procedure in his bhasyas. 

With this said, an intriguing question remains: Is there anything in the 
texts attributed to Sayana that may account for the success of his works as 
canonical commentaries and the legendary fame of being an imperial Vedic 
commentator attached to his name? 


1.2. Scholarship on Sayana and early Vijayanagara 


He was also, like Proclus, 
the representative of all the older science of his race, 
a philosopher, astronomer, philologist, and mystic. 
Like him, too, he was a laborious, painful compiler, 
whose industry supplied to some extent his lack of originality. 

{Burnell on Sayana) 


While the history of the inception and early years of the Vijayanagara 
empire enjoyed much attention both in India and outside, leading sometimes 
to much controversy, 44 the same cannot be said of the work of Sayana. 
Highly, but often only nominally respected by traditional and nationalistic 
circles in India, it first received reluctant and doubtful attention on the part 
of Western Indologists and soon hardly any interest in it remained within 
the context of modem academic research. After the early years of Indology, 


44 For a bibliography on early Vijayanagara, see Stein 1997b, and Verghese 1995 and 
2000 . 
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the commentaries of Sayana used to be looked upon with caution if not dis¬ 
trust and were often dismissed under the label of a “traditional commen¬ 
tary.” 

Even in the beginnings of academic Indological research in Europe 
the early scholars did not appreciate Sayana’s work for its own sake. If they 
did consult at it at all, it was only when they had no other choice. They used 
to refer to the traditionally recognized commentator in order to read some 
meaning into passages of the Vedas that otherwise would have remained 
unintelligible. Such a perspective was rather unfavorable for the study of 
Sayana’s works for their own value. There were exceptions to this attitude 
represented, for instance, by the telling remarks of F. Max Muller included 
in the Preface to the third volume of his first edition of the RS [RSBh (M) I, 
p. xiii]: 

But it has been a still greater pleasure to me, while engaged for so many 
years in preparing a critical edition, not only of the text of the Rigveda, 
but also of its commentary by Sayanakarya, to observe how the conviction 
seems to be growing more and more general, that without this commen¬ 
tary an accurate and scholarlike knowledge of the Veda could never have 
been obtained. [...] Now it seemed to me, that his strong and his weak 
points must have been so apparent to all who entered honestly in to the 
study of Sayana, that I hardly thought it incumbent on me to defend him 
against his enemies, or to save him from his friends. 

It was P. Peterson, at the turn of the nineteenth century, and a bit later 
H. Oertel who seem to have acknowledged Sayana’s work in its own right, 
though only as representing a certain train of Indian thought. 45 

The above can be said not only of Sayana but also of other indigenous 
commentators. 46 Medieval and pre-modem Vedic exegesis somehow did not 


45 Cf. the title of Oertel 1930, Zur indischen Apologetik, which does not mention the 
name of Sayana at all. 

46 We have very few, if any, studies concerning either Sayana’s predecessors, such as 
Skandasvamin and Madhavamantrin, or those who followed him, with the important 
exception of the seventeenth-century commentator Nllakantha Caturdhara (see 
Minkowski 2002). While some early commentarial works, like Yaska’s Nir. or Brhad- 
devata (BrD), attracted the attention of earlier scholars as supposedly representing a 
point of view closer to the Vedic material on chronological grounds, it is only recently 
that a commentarial genre of Brhaddevata has been acknowledged and studied in its 
specific fonn (see Patton 1996). This situation has recently been improved inter alia by 
a new interest in Vedic commentaries, for instance in Skandasvamin’s work, on the part 
of scholars of the younger generation (see, for instance, S. d’lntino’s contribution to 
Slaje 2008). 
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attract much attention by modem Vedic scholars in Europe 47 and were 
oftentimes dismissed as either anachronistic or strongly biased with some¬ 
thing that has been usually rendered as the “ritualistic point of view.” While 
often referred to in passing for the sake of comparison, Sayana’s commen¬ 
taries were seldom given pride of place as original pieces of independent 
scholarly work. They used to be judged as eclectic 48 and generally not offer¬ 
ing much of worth to justify lasting academic attention. 49 More recent stud¬ 
ies focusing on his work are extremely rare. Besides the study by H. Oertel 50 
already mentioned, which is highly valuable and informative but suffers 
from a number of misprints and today is already rather a thing of the past in 
terms of its methodology deriving from the time of its conception, there are 
only specific case studies that do not aim to understand the type of textuality 
represented by Sayana’s work, neither its dynamic interrelation with the 
historical moment of its inception nor its historical reception and use. 51 
Even less lucky concerning the attention of modern scholars was the 
RSBhBh, 52 the introduction to Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda, in my 
opinion an independent work and a sophisticated piece of learned sastric 
literature. To the best of my knowledge, only three attempts to translate this 
bhumiki 3 were made: by Peterson, and more recently, by Ray and Bali. 54 


47 This seems to be changing recently with a new interest among scholars towards so- 
called traditional commentaries as representing an independent scholarly and literary 
genre deriving from its own historical circumstances. 

48 Cf. Gonda who describes Sayana’s commentary as “proposing many anachronistic 
misinterpretations, defending wrong etymological or grammatical explanations, failing 
in the coherent explanation of stanzas and sentences as wholes, and inserting unneces¬ 
sary discussions” [Gonda 1975: 41]. For the history of the early European reception of 
Sayana's work, see further FlGUElRA 1994 and PATTON 1994. 

49 On a somewhat later pre-modern example of exegesis and re-interpretation of Vedic 
texts, as well as some methodological problems with reading and evaluating indigenous 
pre-modem commentaries, see, for instance, Minkowski 2002: 28-30. 

50 Oertel 1930. 

51 For minor studies concerned with specific aspects of Sayana’s works, see, for exam¬ 
ple, Srikantha Sastri 1936, Moghe 1975, Ramachandrudu 1994, and 
CHATTOPADHYAY 2006; important remarks concerning some passages in Sayana’s 
works can be found in Kahrs 1998 and Taber 1990. 

52 Also referred to by other names, such as Rgvedasamhitabhasyaupodghata and 
Rgvedasamhitabhasyaupakramanika. 

53 Of the other four extant bhumikas only that of the TSBhBh has been translated (Bali 
1999). An independent status of the bhumika to the Aitareyabrahmana (AitBr) is not 
evident since vast portions of its text appear to repeat that of the TSBhBh. 
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Of general studies concerning the work and life of Sayana in its historical 
aspects, we have very little at hand: one monograph by an Indian scholar 
(MODAK 1995) containing valuable information but sometimes lacking 
historical justification of the author’s reflections, and a study on the life 
histories of the two brothers Sayana and Madhava (KRIPACHARYULU 1986), 
which is generally informative but frequently based uncritically on 
hagiographical sources. To the best of my knowledge, only a single article 
has been devoted to Sayana’s competence as a Mimamsa scholar, 55 and as 
such it is a specimen of a eulogistic contribution to the “celebrated” memory 
of Sayana. 

Of a number of historical works concerning Vijayanagara, some al¬ 
most pass the person of Sayana in silence, while others devote only fleeting 
attention to him. For most of Vijayanagara historiography, Sayana remains 
hidden in the shadow cast by his legendarily influential and generally re¬ 
spected brother. Yet there were historians who ventured to attribute to 
Sayana’s work a particular historical importance transcending that which 
can be measured by the history of literature and religion. In this respect 
Sayana’s work was seen from the perspective of its supposed links with 
early Vijayanagara “cultural politics.” One of the first to adopt this view¬ 
point was P. Hacker, and the idea was developed, commented upon and left 
open to future judgment by H. Kulke. 56 

An introductory remark concerning the world of literary historians 
needs to be made in the present context: the history of Sanskrit literature 
tends to stick only one label to Sayana’s name, namely that of a Vedic 
commentator. Sometimes other works attributed to him, but belonging to 
quite distinct fields of scholarly knowledge, including even a treatise in 
Alamkarasastra, 57 are additionally mentioned. A characteristic opinion on 
Sayana as a Vedic commentator comes from the pen of a scholar in the field 
of Vedic studies, J. Gonda, who states that “the best known and up to some 
decades ago the only one known, but actually not the best, of these com¬ 
mentators, is Sayana.” 58 Several well-established opinions that fashioned the 


54 Cf. Peterson 1974, Ray 1961, and Bali 1999. In terms of study of the text (with the 
exception of Oertel 1930 and to some extent Ray 1961) not much has been achieved. 
Introductions to other bhasyas of Sayana received practically no attention from modern 
scholars; however, the Taittiriyabhasyabhumika ( TSBhBh) was translated by Bali (Bali 
1999). A few important references to Sayana’s bhumikas are also to be found in PATTON 
1994. 

55 See Moghe 1975. 

56 See Kulke 1985 and 1993. 

57 See Appendix 2. 

58 Gonda 1975: 41. 
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history of Indian literature denied the authorship of the Vedic bhasyas to 
Sayana admitting at best the composite character of these works. According 
to one of them, voiced by A. A. Macdonell, 

[...] Sayana, the great medieval Vedic scholar, to whom or to whose ini¬ 
tiation we owe a number of valuable commentaries [...]. His comments on 
the two Samhitas would appear to have been onl^/ partially composed by 
himself and to have been completed by his pupils. 59 

It is perhaps interesting to note that modern Indian scholars, while admitting 
Sayana’s indebtedness to his predecessors, most often underline his unique 
place in Indian intellectual history and generally do not doubt his authorship 
of the bhasyas. 60 

The few valuable smaller studies that touch upon some problems with 
Sayana’s wording of ideas or concepts, in passages treated in KAHRS 1998, 
TABER 1990, and some other contemporary studies concerning exegetical 
theory and epistemology in the system of Mimamsa that refer to Sayana, do 
not attempt anything like an evaluation of Sayana’s work or opinions in a 
more systematic way. Neither do they reflect on the historical status of 
Sayana’s works from a critical, textual or theoretical perspective. 


1.3. The elusive person of the commentator: Sayana, 
his work and his moment 


Surprisingly, little truly historical information is actually available 
about this icon of orthodox intellectuals of late medieval India. This is con¬ 
trasted by a multitude of surviving works that are ascribed to his name. The 
list of his works includes not only the eighteen bulky Vedic commentaries 
and five fairly long theoretical introductions to them, but also scholarly 


59 Macdonell 1900: 275. 

60 See, for instance, B.R. Shanna’s introduction to the Samavidhana Brahmana, p. vii: 
“Sayana [...] owes much to his predecessors as it is evident from pre-Sayana commen¬ 
taries many of which have now been made available in print. Sayana made full use of 
the previous commentaries freely borrowing from them, sometimes even verbatim, with 
or without acknowledgement. [...] In spite of all these, no one can minimise the impor¬ 
tance of Sayana Bhashya and the unique and unrivalled position it has been occupying 
in the exegetic literature on the Vedas.” See also Ram 1983: 112-115. 
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treatises on dhamia, Ayurveda, ritual praxis, grammar and even the theory 
of literature (Alamkarasastra). Some of them remain unedited. 61 
Auffecht’s catalogue gives the years of Sayana’s lifetime as between 1315 
and 1387. Most scholars repeat this opinion without giving arguments for 
it. 62 Almost everything we know about Sayana is tinted with the later Indian 
historiography, which developed an icon of him with hardly a real person to 
identify behind it. This must be said of almost everything we are interested 
in, starting from the number of works that Sayana actually or supposedly 
authored and ending with the exploits he performed, like military campaigns 
and calculation of the speed of light. 63 

A handful of inscriptions provide some rudimental or haphazard data 
concerning Sayana’s life: he was a daksina Yajurveda brahmana of the 
Taittiriya sakha, representing the tradition of the Baudhayanasutra and be¬ 
longing to the Bharadvaja gotra, M and a father of three sons. 65 Sayana re¬ 
mains an enigma as far as his ethnic origin or personal religious tradition is 
concerned. 66 From the generally shared opinion that he was close to his 
brother Madhava, we may infer that his religious sympathies may have fol¬ 
lowed those of the latter and the Srhgeri circle of religious intellectuals. 
This circle appears to have been influenced by the philosophy of Sankara’s 
Advaita Vedanta in the version known from the works of Bharatitirtha and 
Madhava-Vidyaranya. 67 

As for his teachers, we know of at least three different names of gu¬ 
rus^ his brother perhaps being the fourth. These were Vidyatirtha, Srikan- 


61 See Appendix 2. 

62 According to Aufrecht 1962: 711, Sayana died in A.D. 1387. All later scholars take 
this for granted (see, e.g., Narasimhachar 1916: 24) and generally agree on 1315 as 
his birth date. 

63 See p. 33 above. 

64 See Narasimhachar 1916: 1. 

65 Cf. below, p. 42. 

66 A Telugu or Kannada origin of Sayana has vehemently been argued for by different 
Indian historians. Such a tendency shows how strong has been the need for relating the 
iconic author of the canonical Vedic commentaries with national or local cultural iden¬ 
tity in contemporary India. Cf. Kripacharyulu 1986: 1. For the related problem of the 
origin of the first Vijayanagara dynasty of Sangama kings, see FlLLlOZAT 1973: XI-XV 
and Stein 1997a: 19-20. 

67 Not much research has been done on the fourteenth-century Srhgeri circle of Vedanta 
thinkers; one of the classic studies in this field remains Mahadevan 1976. 

68 Some sources also indicate a further name, Jnanendra SarasvatL See JACKSON 2006: 
3. 
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tha(-natha) 69 and Sarvajnavisnu, 70 though the impact of the first of the four 
could have been felt by Sayana only in his early years, as Vidyatirtha is said 
to have died around 1333 71 when Sayana would probably have been around 
eighteen years old. Through the person of his brother, Sayana might also 
have been linked to other teachers and influential thinkers of the earlier 
generation. Among the teachers of Madhava, the names of Bharatltlrtha and 
Sat ik arananda 72 (mentioned in the PancadasI as a disciple of Atmananda, the 
author of a Prakasa on an Atharvaveda Upanisad) should probably also be 
included, but there is no indication, to my best knowledge, that they may 
have been teachers of Sayana. 

In order to give a broad perspective of the scale of Sayana’s work as 
well as of his historical moment, let me remind the following figures: the 
number of works I am primarily referring to here amounts to eighteen dif¬ 
ferent commentaries on Vedic texts; only secondarily I am referring to his 
thirteen other works concerning different domains of scholarly interest of 
the time. 73 According to a traditionally cherished bucolic picture, Sayana 
would work on, or rather supervise, the work on the Vedic commentaries in 
the quietness of the remote monastery of Srhgeri, provided with everything 
needed for the exemplary task by king Bukka I. We cannot be sure, how¬ 
ever, of the locality where each and every bhasya was actually composed. It 
would be wiser to think of a general topographical-cultural context of the 
production of the bhasyas. They must have taken origin somewhere on the 
Deccan plateau, stretching from its Western hilly region of present Karna¬ 
taka with Srhgeri, along the river Tungabhadra and through the rocky hills 
of the central region to the east, up to the land of Andhra. From the epi- 
graphic and literary evidence referred to in other chapters of this book, it 
stands to reason that the commentaries must have originated during the rule 
of the two Vijayanagara kings Bukka I and Flarihara II, within a time span 
of approximately twenty years, between A.D. 1365 and 1387, which means 


69 Epigraphia Indica III, p. 118; see Modak 1995: 58 and PASN 1.15. The last locus 
may, however, refer either to the guru Srlkantha or to lord Srlkantha (Siva); the passage 
is interesting as regards the religious preferences of the author: 

brahmanatn visnum Isanam ganesam vagadhlsvaram \ 
srikantham ca bhajan vaksye purusarthasudhanidhim || 

70 Kunjunni Raja 1999: V. 

71 See Sawai 1992: 30. 

12 See PancadasI 1 (Rau 1912: 1). 

73 See Appendix 2 below. 
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a relatively short period, if one keeps in mind the volume of the enterprise. 74 
A handful of other works referred to here secondarily, namely non-Vedic 
works of Sayana and a few works by Madhava, belong to a slightly earlier 
time and were composed in circumstances deserving closer attention. 

From epigraphic sources we learn that when Sayana took up the task 
to write a commentary on the whole of the Veda, he had three sons. We 
know their names and inclinations: the first is said to have been a musician, 
the second loved belles-lettres, and the third studied the sacred Vedas. 
Judging from this idyllic picture, Sayana must have been a grhastha, or 
householder, so he could not have acted as an acarya in the proper sense, 
namely a sanmyasin acarya. Perhaps that is why, later on, he must have 
needed the authority of such a teacher in order to legitimate his claim to the 
canonicity of his Vedic commentaries. This may also be the reason for his 
ever present reference to his brother Madhava and expression of respect 
towards him, who was soon to become a true sanmyasin , 75 

Virtually nothing is known about a possible model for Sayana’s com¬ 
mentaries to imitate or draw from. Important theoretical divagations on the 
nature of a valid commentary contained in the RSBhBh give no clear clue in 
this matter. It may be noted that it is an old work by the name of Brhad- 
devata (BrD), attributed to the half-legendary sage Saunaka, which provides 
us with the first known definition of a good Vedic commentary. 76 Whether 
the works of Sayana match the requirements for a valid commentary in gen¬ 
eral, as held by their author, has been many times disputed among modem 
scholars. Their grounds for usually denying Sayana’s work the status of a 
good commentary are, however, different from those stated much earlier in 
the BrD l 77 We may speculate on Sayana’s acquaintance with the BrD on the 
grounds of his familiarity with the Nir. and the well-known affiliations be- 


74 All bhasyas, except the last two, were composed under Bukka I, that is, before 1377. 
Cf. further p. 79 and fn. 201 below. 

15 On Madhava taking samnyasa vows and adopting the name of Vidyaranya, see section 
4.1 and 4.2., pp. 122-124. Madhava-Vidyaranya should most probably be distinguished 
from Madhavamantrin with whom he is often erroneously identified; see Kulke 1985: 
128-129. 

7(1 This appears to be meant by the recommendation in BrD 2.99: 

pradhanam arthah sabdo hi tadgunayatta isyate \ 
tasman nananvayopayaih sabdan arthavasam nayet || 

“The sense is the chief thing; for a term ( sabda ) is required (to be) dependent on the 
qualities ( guna ) of it (the sense); 

therefore, one should bring tenns under subjection to the sense by the various expedi¬ 
ents of construing” (Macdonell 1904: 59-60). 

77 


On the latter, see Patton 1996. 
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tween these two. However, any conclusion in that matter will have to re¬ 
main a conjecture, at least for the time being. 

Often do we hear that in Indian intellectual history we meet time and 
again the widely accepted practice of attributing commentaries actually 
written by disciples, followers or altogether different authors to earlier ac¬ 
knowledged masters of the field. Attributing texts to famous authors used to 
be a practice not only in India; it was well known, for instance, in ancient 
Greece where scrolls giving a famous name as the author of the works con¬ 
tained in them would sell much better and reach a much wider audience. 
Because of the probably composite authorship of a number of works attrib¬ 
uted to Sayana, I take his name as referring to such a type of authorship and 
will speak of the authorship of Sayana in this sense throughout this study. 

Though intertextual links seem ubiquitous in the bhasyas and stand 
out as an important characteristic of their architecture, and our primary text 
here - the RSBhBh - is also replete with them, no direct reference can be 
traced in the latter that could refer to a more contemporaneous intellectual 
context of Sayana’s ideas besides that of the work of his brother. Almost no 
echo can be heard in his works of such authors as, for instance, Vedanta- 
desika, an acarya of the Vadagalai Srivaisnava school who must have been 
already widely known in southern India, or Gangesa whose ideas were soon 
to become influential under the name of Navya-Nyaya. This does not neces¬ 
sarily mean, however, that Sayana did not know the writings of these two, 
nor that their ideas did not affect his own in any way. Politically, the period 
faced the dramatic decline of previous powers, the Colas, Calukyas and 
Hoysalas, and the rise of new polities; culturally and intellectually, the first 
half of the fourteenth century in South India also saw substantial changes 
and transformations marked by a decline of some previously influential 
religious orders, like those of Saivasiddhantins, and the rise of new ones, 
namely the two large branches of Srivaisnavism, as well as the development 
of new ideas in philosophy and the sciences. 

Yet we almost grope in the dark as for the basic questions concerning 
the circumstances of the composition of the Vedic bhasyas of Sayana. The 
situation looks even worse with regard to his bhumikas. We know from 
epigraphic sources that at about the time of the beginning of the vedartha- 
prakasana project, Sayana moved from the eastern part to the centre of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom and took service with king Bukka I under whose 
patronage he started to work on the Vedic commentaries. Does that mean 
that the bhasyas were composed in Vijayanagara city itself? Or maybe 
rather in Srhgeri, further down to the southwest, as could be inferred from a 
later grant to a group of brahmanas there believed to be Sayana’s collabo¬ 
rators in the vedarthaprakasana project? 78 Contrary to the later period of his 


See p. 96 below. 
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commitment to the Vedic commentary, the first phase of Sayana’s career 
was connected to the Sangama court of Kampa(na) I and the eastern frontier 
with the realm of Udayagiri. He might have remained in the east throughout 
Kampa’s rule up to the latter’s death in 1349 and through part of the rule of 
his young heir Sangama I. A veritable polymath as he must have been, if we 
are to accept the authorship of the number of works attributed to him, 
Sayana is also said in an inscription to be well versed in the yoga system of 
Patanjali and its practical side of mudrasiddhis [FlLLIOZAT 2001: 22] and is 
even extolled as a man of courage and military skills, successful in wars. 

Even though the epigraphic evidence at our disposal is scanty, it al¬ 
lows us to presume that Sayana must have been graciously remunerated by 
the two Sangama rulers involved in the Vedic commentary project. An in¬ 
scription on a copper plate dated 1377 commemorates a gift made by Hari- 
hara II in the form of an agrahara land grant named Bukkarayapura and 
consisting of fourteen villages in the Hassan district. It mentions the name 
of Sayanacarya and his son Singana as the first two out of sixty donees. 
Another inscription of Harihara, dated to 1378 and commemorating an 
agrahara named Bonallapura, also mentions Sayanacarya as the first out of 
thirty-six donees. 

Whether Sayana was the author of all works ascribed to him has been 
generally put to doubt by the majority of modem scholars. The composite 
character of some of those works seems unquestionable. On the other hand, 
the argument that there cannot be a single authorship because of the incon¬ 
sistency observed in various instances of a different rendering of the same 
word in different commentaries ascribed to Sayana may well have missed 
the point if we take into consideration the very basis of the nirvacana 
method of explaining the words employed towards the goals defined from 
the MTmamsa-Advaita perspective. A quite different concept of authorship 
must have also been in use in the times of Sayana. This may be indicated by 
the tradition of, for instance, double authorship; instances of such attribu¬ 
tions are the works ascribed to Bharatitirtha and Vidyaranya, or Madhava 
and Sayana. A glimpse into the actual character of the concept of authorship 
in the case of Sayana may perhaps be offered by a passage indicated long 
ago by R.B. Narasimhachar and concerning a later medical work called 
Prasnottaramala composed by Srisailanatha who “says that an ancestor of 
his wrote a compendium of the Ayurvedasudhanidhi at the instance of min¬ 
ister Sayana:” 79 

ekamranatho yat tatah sayanamatyacoditah \ 

samagrahlt subodhartham ayurvedasudhanidhim || 


79 


Narasimhachar 1916: 22. 
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[...] so that it was Ekamranatha who upon instigation by minister Sayana 
composed the [work named] Ayurvedasudhanidhi for the purpose of a 
good understanding [of the Ayurveda?]. 

The verb sam- Vgrah may mean here also “to abridge, make an abridgement” 
and if this is the meaning, the ancestor of Srisailanatha could have com¬ 
posed an abridged version of Sayana’s work, which need not be anything 
exceptional if we keep in mind the case of the fifteenth-century abridgement 
of Sayana’s bhasya on the Rgveda by Mudgala and the general fashion of 
writing deft abridgements of important scholarly works in late medieval 
India. If the latter possibility, however, was the case, there would still re¬ 
main the unanswered question of the reason for which Sayana could have 
persuaded Ekamranatha to write the abridgement. From a still different per¬ 
spective it should be borne in mind that the Ayurvedasudhanidhi belongs 
to a group of later works attributed to Sayana. It must have followed most of 
the Vedic bhasyas since, according to its colophon, it was composed during 
Sayana’s service to the court of Harihara II. At that time Sayana must have 
well established his position as the “imperial commentator” and a “minister” 
and “counselor” ( mantrin ) to king Bukka I and his son. In this capacity it is 
highly probable that he might have encouraged, stimulated, supervised or 
even patronized a number of intellectual productions while keeping the au¬ 
thorship of the same for his office. 

The double (or even multiple) representation of Vedic study 81 and the 
form and character of the Vedic textual experience puts Sayana somewhere 
in between Purva and Uttara MTmamsa. 82 Does this mean that he was eclec- 


80 See Baladeva Upadhyaya’s introduction to VBhBhS, p. xiii; SSN, p. 13. 

81 Sayana’s understanding of Vedic study ( svadhyaya ) and the valid ways of construct¬ 
ing the meaning of the Veda is discussed in section 10.1 below, pp. 245-256. 

82 Cf. for instance his attitude towards the effects assigned to the knowledge of the 
procedure of a Vedic ritual. In his opinion, a sound knowledge of procedure is as good 
as perfonning the rituals per se. Elsewhere, Sayana advocates that knowing and actually 
performing rituals results in more merit than merely possessing the knowledge of the 
rituals (i.e., acquiring the textual competency to the extent needed for performing the 
rituals), which brings him closer to Purva MTmamsa positions. Yet, he refers to the 
division of the Veda into dharmakanda and brahmakanda, holding the former to be 
inferior and the latter the higher one, which brings him closer to Vedantic positions. The 
same pertains to his treatment of the meaning of svadhyaya. For a discussion of Purva 
and Uttara MTmamsa views on svadhyaya, see Malamoud 1977: 44-67. It is not easy to 
determine whether Sayana is more inclined to take the stance of the Prabhakara or that 
of Kumarila school; several instances point to the former case. While enumerating five 
purposes of grammar (vyakarana) [RSBh (M) I, p. 19, 24-28; VBhBhS, p. 51, 26-34], he 
appears to accept all five in spite of the explicit reluctance to do the same on the part of 
Kumarila (cf. Ramachandrudu 1994: 244) who is ready to accept their role only as 
one among the roles of other vedahgas. Accepting six angas including grammar (of the 
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tic? Do we have any right to deprive him of his own choice which, moti¬ 
vated by somewhat different forces than the exposition of this or that doc¬ 
trine, made him think in his own way within the frame of the socio-cultural 
conditions of his historical situation? After all, his case is not the single 
instance of a scholar being determined by history and the particularity of the 
situation he found himself in. 

The success of Sayana’s commentary in modem Indian Vedic exege¬ 
sis is somewhat difficult to account for. 83 There seems to be only little conti¬ 
nuity to his thought. Except for the already mentioned abbreviated version 
of the RSBh by Mudgala, a rather unsuccessful enterprise judging from the 
extant copies of its manuscripts, we know only of another commentary by a 
commentator named Ravana whose work has not survived. Some sort of 
Vedic exegesis remained in fashion among intellectuals in the pre-colonial 
era; however, differently motivated it must have been. The example of 
Nilakantha Caturdhara, who not uncritically refers sometimes to Sayana’s 
work, might be given as representative of another use made of an exegetical 
strategy. The nature of the relation of the latter to Sayana has been summa¬ 
rized thus by Minkowski: 

While Nilakantha makes regular use of the glosses of the commentator 
Sayana, he denies Sayana’s hermeneutic assumptions about the Veda’s 
ritual application, indeed even as he denies the centrality of the commen¬ 
tator’s elucidations. While Nilakantha invokes Yaska as representative of 
the Nighantunirvacana tradition to pen up the possibility of reading the 
Vedas on several layers of meaning simultaneously, he never limits him¬ 
self to the particular meanings Yaska has assigned to the verses. 84 

If we were to pinpoint those loci in Sayana’s RSBh where he refers to 
himself, 85 an interesting instance to indicate would be that of the preamble 


Panini school) as necessary for studying the Veda and its meaning, as done by Sayana, 
runs also against Kumarila’s opinion. However, other scholars take Sayana’s views as 
supporting Kumarila school (cf. KURATA 1994: 364), especially when he discusses the 
problem of the scope of the injunction to study the Veda ( adhyayanavidhi ). This for 
Sayana cannot include knowledge of meaning; a single vidhi cannot serve two purposes. 
See pp. 210-211 below. 

83 It might be argued, however, that the old archetypical model of the vedangas as devel¬ 
oped for preserving the Veda was re-established with a new vitality by the work of 
Sayana, and by the same the Vedic tradition, in a way, re-defined. With this holistic 
vision, the Veda after Sayana was no longer the same as it used to be, of course not in 
the textual sense but as a type of social and cultural experience regulated by methodo¬ 
logical nonns legitimized by a canonical commentary. 

84 Minkowski 2002:25. 

83 Provided the passage was actually authored by Sayana. 
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to RSV. 5, 86 which qualifies Sayana as nigamabhijha (“versed in traditional 
doctrines” [?]) and reads: 

vyakhyaya nigamabhijhah pahcamasya caturthakam \ 
adhyayam sayanacaryah pahcamam vyakaroty atha || 

Having explained the fourth adhyaya out the fifth [astaka\, Sayanacarya - 
versed in traditional doctrines - elucidates the fifth one. 

The context of the passage suggests that a proper qualification must 
have been considered to be essential to claim the right for the elucidation of 
the Vedic portion in question. Other instances include “standard” qualifica¬ 
tions such as arya, acarya and sudhl, elsewhere combined with adjectives 
indicating a respected family descent, as in srlmatisutah srlsayanaryah of the 
preamble to RS VI.4 and the analogous instance of the preamble to RS VI.5: 
srlmatisutah sudhlh sayanacaryah. Still a different qualification is to be 
found in the preamble to RS VI. 8 which refers to the author as sumati. Other 
examples of “self-esteem” are to be found in the preambles to RS VII.3, 
which refers to the author as avyahataprajhah sayanamatyah (“Sayana, the 
king’s minister and one of unimpeded understanding”), 87 to A’S'VII^, where 
the author is called srutitattvajhah sayanamatyah (“Sayana, the minister 
knowing the true essence of the Sruti”), 88 and to RS VII.5, where the author 
is addressed with the appellation vijhatavedagambhlryah sayanaryah (“the 
noble Sayana who thoroughly understood the deepness of the Veda”). The 
adjective srutikovida (“an expert in the Sruti’) is to be found in the pream¬ 
ble to RS VII.7; the epithet acaryavamsaja (“the descendant of a family of 
great teachers”) is used in the preamble to RS VIII. 1, 89 and that of vidvan in 
the preamble to RS VIII.2. 90 In the preamble to RS VIII.3, Sayana is called 
prajhah srlsayanacaryah (“the knowledgeable and respected Sayanacarya”). 

The last instance comes from a colophon formula ending RS 4.58, 
and by the same the whole of mandala 4. It refers to srlmatsayanamantrlsah 


86 Here, as in other analogous instances, RSV.5 refers to astaka V, adhyaya 5, in contra¬ 
distinction to RS 5.5 which would indicate mandala 5, sukta 5. The architecture of the 
bhasya shows that the adhyaya remained the essential unit of commentary for Sayana 
and was preceded by a versified preamble. 

87 See RSBh (M) III, p. 724: 

vyakhyayavyahataprajhah saptamasya dvitlyakam \ 
adhyayam sayanamatyas trtlyam vyakaroty atha || 

88 Ibidem III, 761. 

89 Ibidem IV, 140. 

90 IbidemlN, 144. 
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sakalagamatattvavit , 91 - “the respected Sayana, the first of ministers and the 
knower of the essence of all Agamas.” 


91 


Ibidem II, 495. 



Chapter 2 


Images of Power and Legitimacy 


2.1. Kings and gurus , sovereigns and ministers 


An important part of the intellectual history of India and South Asia 
has been marked by a long tradition of a knowledge discipline that is pre¬ 
sumed to have developed out of a strand of traditional thought concerned 
with social order, which initiated probably in the late Vedic or post-Vedic 
period, around the second half of the first millennium BCE. The evolved 
discipline became devoted to politics and the art of ruling as part of a gen¬ 
eral reflection on the nature of social order, authority and legitimacy of 
power. Reabsorbed and included within the fold of brahminical orthodoxy, 
and accordingly acknowledged as one of the traditional branches of learn¬ 
ing, the Dharmasastra flourished since the beginning of the common era, 
incorporating and englobing “a great deal” of Dharmaniti. 92 Writing ample 
Sanskrit treatises on the king’s duties contributed to the evolution of the 
Sanskrit discourse of power through centuries that followed and continued 
later on even into the historical period of Mughal power when the rule of 
Hindu kings dramatically dwindled down to tiny principalities of little or no 
practical political power. 93 The classic in the field, and actually the earliest 
known today, remains the famous Arthasastra attributed to Kautilya or 
Kautalya which in its extant shape is usually dated between the last centu¬ 
ries BCE and first centuries A.D., but probably summarizes a much older 
tradition. Thi s textbook of acknowledged fame on the complexities of the 
art of ruling brings interesting insights into the relationship between rulers 
and their brahmin ministers (the supposed author of the Arthasastra seems 
to have been one) as well as other kind of advisors, spiritual teachers and 
preceptors of various kinds. An ancient custom, culturally legitimized and 


92 See Derrett 1976: 606. 

93 Cf. Pollock 2001b: 18-19 and 24. 
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deeply rooted in orthodox Hindu religions, bound kingly power with that of 
his brahmin advisor and/or preceptor. This remained a powerful cultural 
model at hand as we are told by the Dharmasastra works. 94 In daily practice, 
things could look much different as we know from other historical sources; 
however, no king could probably altogether neglect this traditionally sanc¬ 
tioned cultural model. Along with the development of temple-centred Hin¬ 
duism, and next to this with the appearance of temple-cum-monastery reli¬ 
gious centers, 95 we come across another powerful model of authority that 
must have affected the process of policy shaping and practical ruling also in 
the period of our interest here, namely the model of a charismatic religious 
leader and “kingly renouncer” in one person. This model must have been 
multiplied by religious figures or collective bodies connected to influential 
temples, pilgrimage centers or the already mentioned mathas, i.e., monastic 
and educational institutions, 96 which soon created and sustained their 
respective well-organized networks on a regional basis or even throughout 
South India. The connection in our context here is an ever recurrent need on 
the part of the Indian rulers for legitimating political power, together with 
the rivalry among different centres of religious authority claiming their de¬ 
cisive influence on the institution of the king. This need made kings enter 
into alliances with spiritual teachers, advisors and other religious figures 
perceived as powerful sources of legitimacy. 97 The growing economic 
power of sprawling temple complexes and developing temple cities could 
not be neglected by ambitious sovereigns either. 


94 Although probably not wholly detached from this earlier model, a different model of 
intimate relations between the ruler and his priestly advisor evolved much later within 
the realm of the Cola imperial rulers and their Saiva gurus', see Sanderson 2004. 

95 On the history of the institution of mathas, see, for instance, SCHARFE 2002 and 
Cenkner 1995. According to Sundaresan [2000: 110], “[a] matha is primarily a resi¬ 
dential educational center for monks, but the Hindu monk is ideally a wanderer 
( parivrajaka ).” 

96 On the role of mathas in the teaching tradition of Sankaracarya, see Cenkner 1995: 
109-134. The somewhat intriguing absence of pre-Vijayanagara epigraphic records 
referring to Sankara-related mathas is thus commented upon by SUNDARESAN [2000: 
158]: “This [post-Sankaran] tradition of monasticism needs to be correlated with the 
central importance given to renunciation in Sankara’s thought. The relative absence of 
evidence for mathas in pre-Vijayanagara times, in the fonn of inscriptions or other 
records, may be due to a number of valid reasons and need not be construed as evidence 
for the total absence of mathas in earlier times. Mathas may have come into being 
gradually, or the earliest ones may have been established as late as the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury ...” 

97 For a critique of the legitimation theory in general cf. fn. 177 below. 
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It has been a matter of much argument what the religious affiliation 
of the first Sangama rulers actually was. Historians are not sure about the 
nature of the relationship between the official state religion, if any, and the 
personal religious inclinations of the early Vijayanagara kings. Part of this 
problem has been addressed by the questions concerning the identity of their 
spiritual preceptors and political advisers: Who were their gurus that might 
have influenced their policy making? The question remains important as far 
as the actual nature of the relationship between kingly power and religious 
authority depends heavily on the religious preference of the king’s spiritual 
advisors. With rather scanty epigraphic evidence at our disposal, the picture 
of dominant royal preceptors and advisors to the early Vijayanagara rulers 
emerging from inscriptions does not always match images constructed on 
the basis of literary sources. 98 According to A. Verghese, “the rajagurus of 
the early Sangamas were Kalamukhas.” 99 As noted by Verghese, there are 
indeed recurring references to Kalamukha kriyasakti 10(1 gurus dated to the 
period of early Vijayanagara. We know a few of their names: Kasivilasa, 
Vanivilasa and Candrabhusana. To my best knowledge, however, there ex¬ 
ists no actual inscription that mentions any of these names accompanied by 
the appellation of rajaguru in the context directly connected to anyone of the 
first generation of Sangama rulers. Only a single inscription is known as 
pertaining to the later Harihara II (1377-1404), 101 which mentions a kriya- 
sakti! Kriyasakti as the kulaguru (“lineage gurifj 102 of this ruler. Literary 


9S It is perhaps worthwhile here to refer very briefly to the problem of the historical 
evaluation of different kinds of written sources. For the immediate purposes of the sub¬ 
ject matter of this study, I am inclined to favorably look at some of the contemporary 
tendencies to break from the old model of a hard and fast divide between historical and 
literary sources by means of a careful reading of literary texts as documents and a liter- 
ary-critical reading of epigraphic sources; for theoretical formulations of the problem, 
see, for instance, LaCapra 2000: 30-31 and Ali 2000: 165-166. 

99 Verghese 1995: 7. Verghese adds: “In this they were following the traditions of the 
Karnataka monarchs [...]” On Kalamukhas in the early Vijayanagara period, see also 
Lorenzen 1991: 162-163. 

100 Verghese 1995: 7. The name kriyasakti seems to be an appellation of several gurus 
of the Kalamukha order. Cf. also Ali 2000: 215. According to Ali, “the early kings of 
Vijayanagara [...] took as their royal preceptor the monist Saiva Kriyasakti from Kash¬ 
mir, and gave their support to the Advaita Dasanamis at Srngeri.” 

101 Stein 1997a: 28; Filliozat 2001: 33. 

102 It would be interesting to dwell upon a distinction of the spheres of competence of 
the two functionaries. This is, however, beyond the scope of this study. Suffice it to say 
that the title rajaguru, which later on becomes connected rather with the idea of a king- 
like leader of a particular order of ascetics and thus designates a person acting as a 
leader of a group of ascetics rather than a guru of a king, was earlier, probably from the 
seventh up to the thirteenth century, the title used among others by Saivas for a royal 
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sources do mention the epithet or name kriyasakti, albeit not necessarily 
with any indication of such a person being a kulaguru m Others use this 
appellation with reference to Madhava ( JNMV, p. 1, PASN 1.2 and Para- 
saramadhava [ParMa ] 1.4). A related qualification anvayaguru ( Yajnatantra- 
sudhanidhi) 104 and svaguru (PASN) 105 is also used with relation to Sayana. 
Still other persons, apart from those referred to above, are mentioned as 
gurus of the kings or king’s ministers; one of the more important appears to 
be Srlkantha(natha) whose name is given several times as that of the guru of 
Madhava and Sayana. 106 Most of the literary sources point to some 
relationship between the rulers and teachers connected to the matha of 
Srngeri. 107 Verghese, however, thinks that 

such a relationship of the Vijayanagara rulers with the Srngeri gurus is not 

108 

at variance with their having Kalamukhas as their family preceptors, for 


preceptor; i.e., a priestly functionary entitled to initiate the king into the Saiva lore (see, 
for instance, SANDERSON 2004: 25). Most probably the last Cola emperor to undergo an 
initiation by a Saiva (Siddhanta) rajaguru was Rajaraja III (1210-1260) or Rajendra III 
(1246-1279) (see Sanderson 2004: 78). The title used in a parallel context in the Ar- 
thasastra is not rajaguru but rather rajapurohita (“royal chaplain” [?]) or acarya (see 
Arthasastra 1.9.9), and a functionary by that name is recommended to be versed in the 
Vedas and their auxiliaries and especially in the Atharvanic skills of warding off dan¬ 
gers that could await the king and his kingdom. The passage says that the king should 
follow like a pupil follows his teacher; cf. Kangle 1972: 18. 

103 From the point of view of historical continuation there is a reasonable amount of 
probability for Kalamukhas still being an influential religious fonnation in the region. 
Their conspicuous presence and close relationship with the royal houses is well attested 
for the preceding kingdoms of the Western Calukyas of Kalyana, Kalacuris and Seunas 
or Yadavas of Devagiri. From the ninth up to the thirteenth century, the Kalamukhas 
“were the dominant religious force in the region. Many Kalamukha preceptors claimed 
the title of rajaguru to the kings of these dynasties and their feudatories” [Lorenzen 
1991:224], 

104 See Modak 1995: 62. 

105 Ibidem, p. 64. 

106 See Epigraphia Indica III, p. 118 and Modak 1995: 58, referring to ParMa 2 and 
PASN \.\5. 

107 Each and every introductory part to the eighteen Vedic bhasyas attributed to Sayana 
mentions his name and that of Madhava as closely associated with early Vijayanagara 
rulers. 

I(1S Here it seems that Verghese switched from the function of rajaguru mentioned earlier 
to that of a kulaguru. 
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no exclusiveness existed at the time in the matter of paying respects to 

more than one venerable teacher. 109 

Moreover, the extant texts of the period feature other qualifications of gurus 
too. Perhaps one of the most important is the adjective mukhya (“foremost, 
first”) added to the name of none else than guru Vidyatirtha of Srhgeri in the 
Anubhutiprakasa . 110 

What stands out conspicuously as not clear across several studies 
concerned to some extent with the religious affiliations of early Vijayana- 
gara kings and their gurus is the religious affiliation of the latter. If we re¬ 
member that one of the most compelling pre-Vijayanagara models of an 
imperial polity in South India must have been furnished by the imperial 
Colas, then we cannot avoid recalling the association of the latter ones with 
the gurus of the then influential order of Saivasiddhanta. The Saiva¬ 
siddhanta monks managed to take the upper hand in the contest for support 
by the lineage of Cola kings around the tenth century and set a powerful 
model for the office of the royal preceptor and advisor, the rajaguru . 111 We 
do not know how much, if any, of that model could still be operative several 
decades after the position of the Saivasiddhanta order and its mathas in the 
south seriously lost in prominence due to the decline of Cola power. More¬ 
over, we should remember that the most immediate models for the early 


109 Verghese: 1995: 8. 

110 See Modak 1995: 58. 

111 For the Saiva model in that matter, see SANDERSON 2004. It is most interesting that 
the title of “Guru of the World” (jagadguru) adopted by the pontiffs of Srhgeri and 
supported by early Vijayanagara rulers was earlier in use among Saiva gurus of several 
earlier dynasties across the southern and central part of the subcontinent, which can be 
seen among else in the prescriptive passages of Sivadharmottara 1.57: 

evam yah sarvayatnena rajanam bodhayet budhah \ 

jagadguruh sa vijheyah sarvalokanukampakah || 

[Sanderson 2004: 6-7]. It is perhaps due to the presence of Kalamukha gurus in the 
court of the early Vijayanagara rulers that Saiva conceptions on gurus initiating the 
kings might have influenced the model of the relationship between the king and his 
spiritual preceptor, which is to be seen in the example of the Sangama rulers. An earlier 
presence of Saiva ideas concerning kingship in Karnataka is attested by epigraphic 
sources: sivadharma is mentioned as one of the subjects that was to be taught by a Saiva 
guru propagating the kalamukhadarsana in an inscription of 1187 from Kurgod near 
Bellary, in close vicinity of the future Vijayanagara (see SANDERSON 2004: 14). Cf. also 
Ali 2000: 213: “Between the tenth and thirteenth centuries Saiva gurus and ascetics 
identifying themselves with these [Saivasiddhanta] monasteries took up preeminent 
positions, often including that of royal preceptor {rajaguru), in several polities across the 
subcontinent.” On another example of the close relationship between an influential order 
of temple priests and rulers of the Cola dynasty, see Younger 1995. 
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Vijayanagara polity must have been the kingdoms of the Hoysalas and 
Calukyas; the Colas were known for their hostility towards the Kalyani 
dynasty of the latter. 112 We cannot, however, altogether exclude some form 
of continuation of the model of the king -guru relationship of the earlier 
Saiva type in the Vijayanagara kingship, the more so if we keep in mind one 
of the traditional stories linking the origin of the Sangama brothers with 
eastern provinces and Warangal. 113 The interesting possibility of a lost con¬ 
nection between the royal rituals of the (probably Saiddhantika) Saivas and 
their rajagurus and the gurus of early Vijayanagara rulers, with their predi¬ 
lection for the smarta gurus of the Srhgeri matha, is offered by the Malkapu- 
ram inscription of the late thirteenth century, which refers to a Saiva guru 
having given kingly initiation to Cola, Kakatiya and Kalacuri kings. The 
same inscription gives the names of early teachers of the Sankaracarya 
matha as continuing the line of tradition after the Saiva (Pasupata) gurus .* 14 
It is peculiar for many religious traditions of medieval India, and 
most characteristic of the group of works we are dealing with here, that the 
persons of gurus and the institution of the guru as such are paid the highest 
possible respect. The self-appreciation on the part of the authors - in this 
respect aspiring to this very role - seems to account for this phenomenon 
only partially. Cases are not rare when a spiritual teacher or preceptor of a 
king or of a work’s author receives honors that are normally due to a deity. 
One of the recurring phrases of the introductory formula to all commentar¬ 
ies by Sayana depicts an image of guru Vidyatirtha whose name is com¬ 
bined into one compound with the appellation mahesvara. 115 Moreover, such 
a compounded name is put into a relationship of apposition with the name 
of the deity Gajanana (Ganesa?). 116 It is this combined being, a guru and a 
deity, that is coaxing king Bukka I to order the commencement of the pro¬ 
ject of commenting upon the Veda, an image inserted into each and every 
introduction to the Vedic commentaries attributed to Sayana and serving 
probably the purpose of a mutual legitimisation of the project of Sayana’s 
Vedic commentaries and the imperial overlordship of Bukka. Madhava’s 
JNMV provides an image of the same guru as an embodiment of the highest 


112 See Ali 2000: 215. 

113 On the possibility of a Warangal descent of the Sangama brothers, see, for instance, 
Kripacharyulu 1986. 

114 See Sanderson 2004: 56. 

115 RSBh (M), p. 2. See Appendix 1. 

116 On the identity of this deity, see p. 60, fn. 139, p. 89, fn. 232 and p. 283, fn. 777 
below. 
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principle of reality: pranamya paramatmanam srlvidyatirtharupinani 17 
(“having paid respect to the Highest Principle in the form of Srividya- 
tlrtha”). The same passage refers to the “graceful image” of the ascetic guru 
Vidyatirtha “shining in the Self of King [Bukka]” ( vidyatlrthamunis tad- 
atmani lasan murtis tv anugrahika). Being the embodiment of the knowl¬ 
edge of the Dharmasastras, or traditional codes of duties comprising the 
duties of the king, the figure of the guru stands out in the text of JNMV as a 
powerful agent in the socio-political context of a Hindu ruler supposed to 
base his authority on the very codes of duties and laws. At the same time, 
the equation of the ruler with a partial incarnation of his tutelary deity (often 
through the intermediary of the guru) became a conspicuous characteristic 
of the medieval Indian discourse of power. The characteristic aspect of at¬ 
tributing royal qualities to temple deities and divine qualities to the persons 
of kings has been noticed by political and religious historians; 118 Verghese 
stresses that “although the king himself was not seen as divine, kingship 
frequently was [,..].” 119 

The dual reality of power, expressed by the relationship between the 
king and his preceptor, features various facets. One has the king acquiring 
the qualities of his guru, like the latter’s omniscience, while another helps in 
shaping popularly shared images of charisma soon to compete with history, 
like that of the legend of Vidyaranya as the founder of the Vijayanagara 
empire. However, all of them indicate that the relationship between kings 
and their gurus should not be neglected. It should be seen as constituting a 
powerful traditional models of legitimating power at work and should be 
given full attention while writing history of medieval South India. It also 
must be taken into account in analyzing culturally important texts whose 
religious functions echo political undertones playing upon elements of that 
very relationship. 

The literary sources of the period contain numerous references to 
teachers, advisors and spiritual preceptors who were granted an important 
role in shaping not only the careers of individuals but also the policy mak¬ 
ing in local and regional polities. Quite a number of specific Sanskrit terms 
must have been in use to designate several ra nk s of teachers and advisors, 
each and every one perhaps indicating some hierarchical order though its 
actual nature, if anytime clearly defined at all, escapes us for the most part 
and they should be qualified against the particular religious traditions in 
which they respectively originated. This is so probably because of the com¬ 
plex relationship of this order with elements of the socio-cultural realities 


117 JNMV, p. 3. 

118 For a discussion of this topic, see section 2.3 below, especially pp. 65-66. 

119 Verghese 1995: 4. 
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now gone with time. Among the appellations in use at the times that concern 
us here, we meet with several modified versions of the office of the guru in 
the royal context, namely rajaguru (“royal gurdj, svaguru (“personal gunij 
and kulaguru (“lineage guru'). 11 " Of specific importance were probably 
other appellations concerning figures of teachers, acarya and upadhyaya, 
rather outside the royal context. Judging by a passage from Sayana himself, 
the latter of the two must have been used with reference to important teach¬ 
ers who were believed to be upholders of certain particular traditions of 
Vedic transmission, as pointed out in the RSBhBh . 121 

The use of the former appellation, i.e., that of acarya, must have been 
very much in the air with reference to important scholarly or religious fig¬ 
ures of some acknowledged authority and influence. It has been attached to 
the names of both Madhava and - probably a bit later - Sayana. 122 The man- 
galaslokas, i.e., benedictory stanzas, of the opening formulae to the works of 
Sayana show both names with the appellation of acarya attached to them, 
but we cannot be sure who the actual author of these stanzas was. Strangely 
enough the same stanzas reappear in several works of the period that are 
under the influence of the Srhgeri religious-philosophical center. One more 
title within this range that perhaps also deserves some attention is 
akhilaguru, meaning probably “the guru of all [people].” It was used later 
with reference to Vidyaranya-Madhava, which testifies to the tradition of 
the latter being recognized as more than a teacher to the king or his line¬ 
age. 123 

Sayana himself happens to be referred to also as the svaguru of the 
ruler (/MS7V). 124 It must have been by convention of the time and genre to 
attach honorific appellation of that kind to infuse the work to be circulated 
with due authority. As for the appellation of rajaguru, it may have probably 
been taken over from the Saiva(siddhanta) tradition of royal gurus initiating 
their patrons through the royal initiation ceremony (rajadiksa). A number of 


120 An interesting, albeit probably somewhat theoretical, discussion on different types of 
gurus is to be found in adhyaya 39 of the Puranasara, a work attributed to Madhava 
(Puranasara , pp. 382-392). 

121 nanu nityanam eva satam vedanam upadhyayavat sampradayapravartakatvena 
kathakadisamakhya syat \RSBh (M) I, p. 10,35-36; Vedabhasyabhumikasamgraha 
(VBhBhS), p. 33, 1-2,]: “ It might be said that it is possible to explain names like 
Kathaka and others on account of the fact that they perpetuate the tradition of the Vedas, 
which are themselves eternal, just like great teachers.” 

122 In earlier works of the period where the name of Sayana is mentioned (for instance in 
the PASN), it is qualified by the adjective arya (“noble”). 

123 Cf. Venkataraman et al. 1976: 16. 

124 


See Modak 1995: 64. 
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pre-Vijayanagara inscriptions attest to a widespread tradition of Saiva ra- 
jagurus attached to royal courts in Karnataka. 125 

According to the evidence of literary sources, 126 it was Madhava who 
was a kulaguru of king Bukka I. We cannot, however, exclude altogether a 
case of purposeful enhancement of one’s own status by claiming that title on 
the part of the author of the relevant works. 

The nature of the model and actual relationship between kings and 
their gums in early Vijayanagara has also been influenced by the medieval 
concept of divine kingship. While this issue shall receive more attention in 
the next section, I would like to only mention here that literary sources (i.e., 
the JNMV) as well as epigraphic evidence point to a heavy religious signifi¬ 
cance of kingship in early Vijayanagara. The king and the presiding deity of 
a royal temple were often and seriously equated and the king was believed 
to embody an important aspect of divinity; in a case presented by the evi¬ 
dence of the JNMV, king Bukka 1 is depicted as the sthitimurti of Parames- 
vara. The person of the gum is given an important intermediary function in 
this divinization of the king. Historical sources on later Vijayanagara attest 
to state ceremonies where the divine aspect of kingship was put to public 
display through spectacular religious events. One of the most frequently 
mentioned occasions is the Mahanavami festival during which 

the focus of the ceremonies was upon the reigning king and the revitaliza¬ 
tion of his kingdom and his realm. The various rites of this festival reveal 
that the king and the deity (being worshipped) were at least homogenous, 
if not equal. 127 

Perhaps not quite out of place here will be recalling the third stanza in 
the introductory part of Madhava’s JNMV, which plastically shows the 
character of the dependence of the king’s divine charisma upon that of the 
spiritual gum by his side: 128 

[...] 

. _ • _ . _i29 

vidyatirthamunis tadatmam lasan murtis tv anugrahika 


125 See Verghese 1995. On Saiva royal initiation and rajagurus, see Sanderson 2004. 

126 JNMV, p. 1, st. 4, ParMa, p. 3, st. 4, and PASN, p. 1, st. 2. 

127 Verghese 1995: 4. 

128 However, it is not quite clear whether we are dealing here with a living guru or the 
cherished memory of a revered teacher of the actual guru of the king (the author of the 
work), an already divinized figure. 

120 The commentary on this stanza reads [ JNMV, p. 3]: tasya murter atmani lasan vidya- 
tlrthamunih krtsnasya jagato ’nugrahika murtir ity ucyate. yasmad ayam bhupo vedan- 
toktam param brahma yasmac cagamokta mahesvarasya murtir yasmac ca srividya- 
tlrthamunis tadatmam samnidhaya prakasatc [...]. The Vistara explains the sense in 
which the JNM speaks about Vidyatirtha who “shines in the Self [of the king].” In this 
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tenasya svagunair akhanditapadam sarvajnam uddyotate || 

[...] 

In his (i.e., the king’s) own Self shines Vidyatlrtha, an ascetic sage, as a 
graceful image. Through him [and] through his own qualities radiates 
brightly [his] word never to be broken and belonging to one who is om¬ 
niscient. 

From the recurring presence of the name Srividyatirtha in the royal 
inscriptions and opening stanzas to important religious works patronized by 
the early Vijayanagara rulers we might infer that he must have once occu¬ 
pied a position equivalent to that of a rajaguru. His name was mentioned 
side by side with that of the patron king in the opening stanzas of several 
important works of the epoch. When, however, we take into consideration 
that Vidyatlrtha was a guru to Madhava and Sayana, he must have preceded 
both of them by a generation, the more so because also Madhava-Vidyaran- 
ya’s predecessor on the gaddi (throne) of Srhgeri, namely Bharatitirtha, is 
said to have been a disciple of the same Vidyatlrtha. What may be inferred 
is that the latter was probably not alive when the Vedic bhasyas were being 
composed. The years of his life given by historiographers connected to 
Srhgeri, 1229-1333, 110 may, in spite of the unusual duration, have some 
probability. If so, the composite name of Vidyatirthamahesvara, which is so 
ubiquitous in mahgalaslokas opening the Vedic bhasyas and other works 
from the Srhgeri circle as well as several inscriptions from Srhgeri, 131 must 
refer to him as an important figure in the parampara of the Srhgeri matha 
during the early Vijayanagara period, a figure that must have been revered 
as a semi-divine being and addressed as a revered guru 132 whose memory 
was still alive during the days of the composition of the bhasyas, while he 
himself was no more. 133 Taking this into account, perhaps the recurring 


concept the king appears to be perceived as a “divine person” in a quite immediate, not 
metaphorical, sense. The king’s divine charisma is derived not from any of the rituals 
like that of abhiseka , but from the constant presence by his side of his guru who himself 
embodies the sacredness of Lord Siva. 

130 See Venkataraman et al. 1976: 7, fn. 3, and Sawai 1992: 30. There are hardly 
any estimations by historians concerning the dating of Vidyatlrtha. 

131 See Narasimhachar 1916: 6; these are, for instance, mentioned in EP, Srhgeri Nos. 
5, 12, 14, 24 and 28. 

132 Cf. the appellation of “saint” used by some contemporary scholars with reference to 
the famous earlier Srhgeri matha pontiffs. 

133 A hint to this state of affairs at the time of the commencement of the project of vedar- 
thaprakasana is perhaps provided by an inscription at the temple of Ganapati- Vaglsvari 
in Srhgeri, which records a grant of 1356 by king Bukka I. The inscription refers to the 
king as having visited the place in order to see, i.e., revere, the sacred feet ( srlpada ) of 
Srividyatirtha; see p. 89 below. According to Krishna 2000: 290, “after the death of 
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formulation found in the mangalaslokas might be interpreted following 
NARASIMHACHAR 1916: 3: “[...] Vidyatirtha was considered by Madhava- 
carya and Sayana as an incarnation of Mahesvara, as is indicated by the 
invocatory verse [,..].” 134 The status of Vidyatirtha must have been a special 
one, to which we also find an allusion in the Anubhutiprakasa, a work by 
Madhava-Vidyaranya, in which Vidyatirtha is presented as Vidyatlrtha- 
mahesvara and called mukhyaguru. U5 Still another work, attributed to 
Bharatltlrthamuni 136 and entitled Adhikaranamala, contains in its opening 
preamble a formula of reverence directed expressly to “the Highest Princi¬ 
ple in the form of Srlvidyatlrtha” ( paramatma srlvidyatirtharupi ), 137 a phrase 
mirrored also in JNMV 1.1: pranamya paramatmanam srlvidyatlrtharupi- 
nam. 

Two verses of a stanza from the ParMa, a work by Sayana’s brother 
Madhava, may serve as another example reflecting the complex nature of 
the relationship between an author and his different gurus among whom a 
sort of hierarchy can be sensed: 

[...] 

labdham akalayan prabhavalahanm snbharatitirthato 

vidyatlrtham upasrayan hrdi bhaje srikantham avyahatam || [ParMa 2] 

1-1 

Cultivating the wave of splendor received from Bharatltlrtha and relying 

on Vidyatirtha, I worship in my heart the irresistible Srlkantha. 138 


Harihara I, Bukka I came to the throne and in 1356 visited Smgeri for a second time. He 
appears to have met Vidyatirtha himself. Very soon after Vidyatirtha appears to have 
passed away leaving Bharatltlrtha as the sole head of the Mutt. Vidyatirtha who also 
was called Vidyasankara appears to have been held by his contemporaries in great rev¬ 
erence, and in his memory was constructed a large stone temple which is unique in 
many respects.” Contrary to this view, I personally think it highly probable that Vidya¬ 
tirtha had died before Bukka I visited Srngeri for the second time. 

134 However, it is not quite true when Narasimhachar says that this “invocatory verse” is 
to be found “in most of their works”; cf. the PASN which features a quite different 
invocation. 

135 Cf. Modak 1995: 58. 

136 Sometimes Madhava-Vidyaranya is given as its author. 

137 See RSBh (M) IV, p. cxxviii, fn. 1. 

138 It is rather impossible to identify Madhava and Sayana’s guru Srlkantha with the 
founder of the Sivadvaita system bearing the same name. The Srlkantha(natha) of the 
opening stanzas and colophons of Madhava’s and Sayana’s works is said to have been a 
disciple of Paramatmatlrtha and the preceptor of Madhava, Sayana and Bhoganatha; see 
Venkataraman et al. 1976: 23. 
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The questions concerning the actual identity and religious affiliation of the 
gurus connected to the early Vijayanagara rulers and their ministers are 
important for crucial decisions to be made while reading the text, which is 
the subject of this study. In order to reconstruct the historical and cultural 
context of the composition and circulation of the Vedic bhasyas, a number 
of questions still await to be definitively answered. Some concern the 
framing parts of the text - its introductory stanzas and colophons - and may 
be formulated as follows: What deities actually form the group named 
vagisadyah mentioned in the very beginning of the versified preamble to the 
RSBhBhl Does the appellation gajanana u9 refer to Ganapati or any other 
deity? What is its connection with the appositionally placed name Vidya- 
tirthamahesvara? What is the meaning of the strange glance ( kataksa) 
through which the deity (or the guru) makes the king act and order the 
commentary on the Veda? Is there any connection between this deity and 
Virupaksa known to be the tutelary deity of the early Sangama rulers of 
Vijayanagara? An attempt to answer these questions shall be made in the 
chapters that are to follow. The answers have direct relation to the problem 
of the intellectual identity of the author(s) of the Vedic bhasyas. 

It is of no mean importance that both prolific writers of the time, the 
brothers Madhava and Sayana, have been remembered by history as men of 
politics in charge of the office of the king’s minister or advisor. The very 
fact must have given their works an extra air of authority that emanated 
from persons holding important imperial posts. Though we are not sure at 
all what was the actual scope of the duties of the office referred to by the 
Sanskrit term mantrin, the extant epigraphic sources as well as the literary 
data give ample evidence that both brothers held positions of mantrins at the 
courts of the early Sangama rulers. Madhava is said to have served in this 
capacity at the court of Bukka I, and Sayana at the courts of Kampa I, San- 
gama II, Bu kk a I and Harihara II. This very fact cannot fail to influence our 
judgment of their intellectual productions, which must have undergone the 
procedures of royal patronage due to the positions held by them. 

The versified preambles to the works reflected upon in this study 
make frequent use of elements of diction and style that are elsewhere to be 
found in works belonging to poetry and literature of the ornate style 
(kavya ). This sort of discourse has a long tradition in the political idiom of 


139 The exact identity of Gajanana is not clear. The name may refer, as most scholars 
take for granted, to a fonn of Ganesa. However, one cannot altogether exclude that it 
might refer to Visvaksena, a deity from whose body the Vedas emanate; see Gupta 
1976: 88. The latter possibility remains a speculation, though there is evidence to the 
presence of Srivaisnavas in the Sangama period at Hampi; see VERGHESE 1995: 69. 
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the Sanskrit cosmopolis 140 and as such had good chances to be understood 
and to successfully carry its message across South India. Drawing amply 
from the imaginary, it not infrequently resorts to sophisticated poetical fig¬ 
ures while representing historical persons and circumstances in what con¬ 
stitutes the very style of literature and inscriptions recognized at the time as 
a royal discourse of power. 141 

The imaginary world of kings pictured as world rulers and their 
ministers and spiritual teachers depicted as embodiments of highest truth is 
constructed within the Sanskrit discourse of power through characteristic 
discursive and literary strategies that make these figures mutually dependent 
and interchange their representational forms. Thus, kings happen to be rep¬ 
resented as omniscient and versed in literature, the ministers and teachers as 
authorities on political matters and skilful warriors, and spiritual teachers as 
going on successful campaigns through the “quarters of the world” and re¬ 
ceiving royal honors. 


2.2. ksatra and ksetra 

The dynamics of the mutual relationship between the domain of 
kingly power ( ksatra ) and the sphere of influence of the temple ( ksetra) and 
prominent spiritual leaders remains one of the most culturally stimulating 
forces throughout the Indian middle ages. It draws heavily from the ortho¬ 
dox complex of prescriptions regulating the interdependence between the 
king and the brahmin formulated in a set of religious imperatives in the 
traditional literature of Dharmasastra. However, the new socio-economical 
role of the rich and influential temple complexes and the authority of char¬ 
ismatic religious figures presiding over monastic centers gave this relation¬ 
ship a new shape since the early medieval period of around the seventh or 
eighth century, when first big temples appeared in South India. Further¬ 
more, new religious movements and social developments during the middle 
ages tended to construct this relationship in a way not known before, in 


140 The concept of a Sanskrit cosmopolis has been outlined by Pollock in Pollock 
1998, 2002 and 2006. 

141 On the history of the language and art of Sanskrit poetry in connection with royal 
inscriptions and the political idiom, see POLLOCK 1998: 10-15, especially a passage 
from p. 15, which reads: “Sanskrit gave voice to imperial politics not as an actual, mate¬ 
rial force but as an aesthetic practice, and it was especially this poetry of politics that 
gave presence to the Sanskrit cosmopolis 
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which elements characteristic for the respective spheres of ksatra and ksetra 
began to be interchanged in the social practices of believers. These elements 
also started to be conceptualized in that way in the religious and philosophi¬ 
cal writings influenced by the ideas of those movements. This has been 
noted as the general context of the development of early Vijayanagara by 
some historians. “Temples and matha were prime instruments for Vijayana¬ 
gara political purposes; they enjoyed a moral standing which no Hindu 
kingdom could ignore or oppose,” writes B. Stein. 142 A variety of this con¬ 
text shall be put into relief here as also accompanying the project of an ex¬ 
tensive commentary on the Veda. 

Textual elements representing the powers of both ksatra and ksetra 
are prominently present in the versified preambles and colophons of 
Sayana’s bhasyas in general and the RSBhBh in particular. On one hand, the 
figure of the king and the figure of the divine guru (Vidyatlrtha) together 
with his once-upon-a-time pupil and would-be successor in the person of 
Madhava always remain in the foreground of the setting. 143 The mutual rela¬ 
tionship between them seems to be intentionally played upon. It appears to 
serve well the purpose of upholding the claim of prestige for the commen¬ 
tary to follow. On the other hand, the idea of the same scholarly commen¬ 
tary appears to be cleverly used as a vehicle to carry the message of the 
divinized person of the king engaging himself in vedarthaprakasana and - 
by this very reason - being legitimized for overlordship of an imperial char¬ 
acter as was the ambition of the early Vijayanagara rulers. 

From a socio-historical perspective we may speak of numerous 
important links regularly connecting the sphere of the king with that of the 
temple. 144 With the growing development of new urban centers often in the 
form of temple cities, the latter became the focus of royal attention as loci 
for strengthening the kingly legitimation of power. According to STEIN 
1997b: 260, . 

this political function of the temple towns became particularly evident at 
places where huge ‘thousand pillar halls’ were constructed which occa¬ 
sionally (as for inst. in Citamparam) bore the name ‘royal hall’ ( raja- 
sabha). 


142 Stein 1997b: 103. 

143 See Appendix 1. 

144 Cf., for instance, the remarks on Dumont’s model by Dirks: “Not only is there no 
fundamental ontological separation of a ‘religious’ from a ‘political’ domain, but reli¬ 
gious institutions and activities are fundamental features of what we describe here as the 
political system. Kings derive much of their power from worship [...] Further, temples 
are key institutions in the formation of social communities [...] In turn, temples repre¬ 
sent the pre-eminent position of the king by granting him the highest honour in the 
temple [...]’’ [Dirks 1990: 60]. 
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It is probable that some important intellectual works used to be given public 
reading and discussion at such places. Whatever actually was the political 
use of temple space in the policy making of Vijayanagara rulers, it goes 
without saying that no king claiming the position of a pan-regional ruler 
could ignore the growing economic and political power of the temples. It 
remained for the prospective overlord to decide on the successful means of 
politically gaining the support of the bodies supervising those centers 
through the right shaping of his religious policy in a way that could appeal 
to most of them in spite of their rival religious stand. I am inclined to look at 
the project of vedarthaprakasana as an important element of such a policy. 
This perspective will allow reading the introductions to the bhasyas as texts 
with an intended audience to reach and an aim to fulfill against a broader 
socio-political background. It is at the same time not to deny their inde¬ 
pendent intellectual status within the limits of independence that is possible 
for an intellectual production in its historical and social context. 


2.3. Divine kings, kingly deities and spiritual leaders 


The concept of devaraja known to historians of earlier medieval 
South India 145 may be seen with reference to the situation of early Vijayana¬ 
gara as one pole of the binary dynamism of mutual relations between ksatra 
and ksetra, or political power and religious authority, in which both poles 
mutually influence each other and borrow elements of successful image 
representation. 

In this process of mutual borrowings, the religious leaders of the 
influential monastic centers, like the late medieval Srhgeri matha, worked 
out images that resembled those of kingly grandeur of an universal appeal. 
On the other hand, ambitious rulers enriched their own political images with 
elements of the sacred charisma of religious leaders. One of the facets of 
such a dynamic exchange of the symbols of mundane and religious power 
can be seen in the images of the “ gurus of the World” (jagadgurus j in San¬ 
kara’s matha tradition, 146 seated on a throne with colorful umbrellas and 


145 See, for instance, Mabbett 1969; for the ancient Indian concept of kingship, see 
Heesterman 1957. 

146 The problem of an authentic or fictitious Sankara tradition in Srhgeri and the other 
three mathas supposedly founded by the four disciples of Sankara is not the object of 
this study. For a discussion of this issue, see Kulke 1985. In Kulke’s opinion, 
“Sringeri’s ‘Sankara tradition’ [...] provided a further legitimation to Vijayanagara’s 
claim to be the centre of the new orthodoxy [...] The kings of Vijayanagara established 
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other insignia of kingly power, moving around in pompous processions 
accompanied by courts, and setting off for the “conquest of the quarters” 
( digvijaya ). 147 We can imagine this picture of a fourteenth-century social 
practice as probably not much different from that noted at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century by Francis Buchanan 148 who relates that “the Gurus 
travel in great state, with elephants, horses, Palankees, and an immense train 
of disciples [,..].” 149 Medieval South India also saw the process of mutual 
exchange of elements of symbolism between kings and their (tutelary) dei¬ 
ties. The process of “deification” of maharajas mirrored a parallel process of 
“royalization” of mahadevas . 15 ° 

When trying to understand and represent for a contemporary reader 
the socio-political reality of the early Vijayanagara kingdom in its relations 
between ksetra and ksatra, we must bear in mind what kind of institutional¬ 
ism was actually embodied by the supposedly Sarikaran tradition of Srngeri- 
affiliated mathas and their religious networks spread all over South India. 


Sringeri with its new ‘Sankara tradition’ for their own political ends” [Kulke 1985: 
136], 

147 Cf. Stein 1997b: 103: “The mathadipati toured the areas where his followers lived, 
and his progress was conducted in the manner of kings, on elephants, with the royal 
paraphernalia of umbrellas and drummers, and with large retinues.” A similar contem¬ 
porary picture of the Srrigeri pontiff is sketched in Cenkner 1995: 122: “Although he 
wears ochre robes, this Jagadguru is occasionally viewed in regal dress. Arrayed in 
royal robes, adorned with a diadem, and carried in a golden palanquin with royal insig¬ 
nia, this teacher is experienced as a kingly Jagadguru.” The tradition of “tours of vic¬ 
tory” or “conquest of the quarters” practiced by the jagadgurus is a continuation of the 
supposedly first tour of that kind carried out by Adi-Sankara. Though spiritual in their 
aim, they clearly bring to mind the idea of an imperial military conquest. For examples 
of the contemporary jagadgurus' “tours of victory,” see Cenkner 1995: 124 and Sawai 
1992. For political and religious aspects of the concept of digvijaya, see also Sax 2000 
and Malinar 2001. 

14S Quotation after Sawai 1992: 32 

149 One is reminded here also of the earlier tradition of Saiva initiation given to the king 
by the Saiva guru who - according to Sivadharmottara 1.45 - should be honoured by the 
king as equal to Siva himself; see Sanderson 2004: 6. The same work holds that a guru 
who fulfills the task of initiating a monarch shows by the same his compassion to all 
human beings and should on account of that be honored as a jagadguru, see Sivadhar¬ 
mottara 1.57, quoted in fn. Ill above. 

150 For the meaning of these terms, see Kulke 1997: 258. Through this process the 
deities “[...] were increasingly transformed into imperial lords by fitting them out with 
all the symbols of an earthly maharaja and by assimilating their temple rites increasingly 
to the palace rites. [...] This development contributed decisively to the legitimation of 
the maharaja who, while not really deified, was brought, nevertheless, nearer to divin¬ 
ity.” 
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An authoritative spiritual teacher -sanmyasin heading a matha of the San¬ 
kara tradition must have been perceived as a quasi-royal personality. The 
way in which jagadgurus and their entourage developed and reproduced the 
praxis of public appearances must have very much reminded that of truly 
kingly figures. 151 The authorities, ascetics and followers of the mathas 
strongly believed that the mathas were introduced by Sankara himself; they 
soon developed into well-organized networks of popular religious teaching 
and pilgrimage as well as centres educating the elite. A hierarchical organi¬ 
zation and discipline was introduced and maintained within a pan-regional 
network of relationships governed by a central institution, like Srhgeri (with 
its three sister -vidyaplthas, and, probably somewhat later, KancI Kamakoti). 
An institution of a trans-regional structure, it was best fitted as a means for 
channeling the imperial ambitions of the early Vijayanagara rulers. More¬ 
over, the idea of digvijaya and the title jagadguru very well matched the 
universal appeal of the imperial idea. 152 Other traditions within Hinduism 
also strove to institutionalize the position of the guru and competed to create 
their own networks of mathas, 153 some of them existing to the present day. 

The figure of the king appears prominently in all the versified pream¬ 
bles to the Vedic bhasyas attributed to Sayana. It stands out also in an im¬ 
portant way in all the ending and colophon formulae completing each and 
every important unit of the commentaries proper. 154 Moreover, it is the fig¬ 
ure of the king that is made to display the true qualities of a deity or be¬ 
comes one either with the latter or with a guru believed to embody and rep¬ 
resent the deity. Facing the problem of how to read formulations like that, 
we should probably pay more attention to the relationship of political power 
and religious as well as intellectual authority in the cultural milieu from 
which the text in question takes its origin. An invisible bond believed to link 
the person of the king to the otherworldly reality is often said to operate as a 
result of rituals or grace shown to the king who acted along the lines of the 
advice of his spiritual guide. Accordingly, the person of the king happens to 
be represented as having a composite body. 155 A functionally parallel idea is 


151 Cenkner notes that “[...] a teacher-sanmyasin, a self-realized figure, headed a matha, 
in a somewhat monarchical fashion” [CENKNER 1995: 39]. 

152 On the idea of digvijaya, religion and politics, see again Sax 2000 and Malinar 
2001 . 

153 See Cenkner 1995: 40: “Other groups of teachers within Hinduism [...] sought 
greater organization and began centres of teachers and ascetics along similar lines.” 

154 See Chapter 7.3, p. 168. 

155 According to Stein 1997a: 104, the nature of the Vijayanagara kings remained 
“largely ritual.” See also the remarks by Daud Ali concerning the concept of a double 
agency of the C5la sovereign as represented in copper plate inscriptions: “Our text char- 
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also known from medieval and pre-modem Europe, probably inspired by 
the early medieval concept of a corpus angeJj'cus 156 of the king; there it 
found one of its most interesting developments in the sophisticated legal 
concept of and jurists’ speculations on the king’s two bodies depicted in 
KANTOROWICZ 1997 with regard to the British monarchy: 

The King’s Two Bodies thus fonn one unit indivisible, each being fully 
contained in the other. However, doubt cannot arise concerning the supe¬ 
riority of the body politic over the body natural. [...] Not only is the body 
politic “more ample and large” than the body natural, but there dwell in 
the former certain truly mysterious forces which reduce, or even remove, 
the imperfections of the fragile human nature. 157 

The idea of divine kingship in classical and medieval India has been 
addressed by several scholars. 158 Most of them hold that while the Indian 
concept of a deity-king should be noted as markedly different from parallel 
concepts known from other cultural and historical milieus (for instant that of 
Cambodia), it must also be admitted that it has its own varieties as well as 
probably some common characteristics. A felicitous general outline of one 
such instance is furnished by FULLER 1992: 127: 

At one level, therefore, the state deity-cum-king was displayed as a sover¬ 
eign unity, so that the human king participated in the deity’s royal divin¬ 
ity. At another level and simultaneously, the state deity was displayed as 
the supreme ruler who had delegated authority to his separate, inferior re¬ 
gent, the human king. The court assemblies therefore provided an exem¬ 
plary illustration of the king’s double relationship with the state deity, 
whereby he was both a form of the deity and the latter’s human represen¬ 
tative on Earth. 

To my best knowledge, no textual evidence can be satisfactorily taken 
to account for a characteristic concept of kingship behind the early Vijaya- 
nagara images of the king as a sacred sovereign. At face value, the problem 


acterizes the king’s action as ‘doubly agentive’ - as the action of both a paramount 
sovereign and Visnu himself’ [Ali 2000: 224], 

156 The concept has its roots in Hellenistic and biblical thought; see KANTOROWICZ 
1997: 8. Kantorowicz amply illustrates “how closely the legal speculations were related 
to theological thought, or, to be more specific, to the medieval concept of the king’s 
character angelicus .” According to him, “the body politic of kingship appears as a like¬ 
ness of the ‘holy spirits and angels,’ because it represents, like the angels, the Immuta¬ 
ble within Time” [Kantorowicz 1997: 8], 

157 Ibidem, p. 9. See also p. 44. 

158 See, for instance, Stein 1980, Dirks 1987, Inden 1990, Pollock 1984 and 1993, 
Fuller 1992, and Sanderson 2004. 
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appears to be simple, but appearances - as usually in such cases - may be 
misleading. 

With no treatise devoted to this problem, let me dwell for a while on a 
work otherwise devoted to scholastic matters if not for its introductory part. 
It is an already referred to important work by Madhava, quoted widely by 
Sayana in his RSBhBh. Patronized also by king Bukka I, the JNMV falls 
into a group of works supplied with introductions and colophons strongly 
suggesting not only royal support, but kingly inspiration and a royal order 
behind them, which parallels the situation of the somewhat later introduc¬ 
tions to the bhasyas of Sayana. 159 This makes all of them appear as belong¬ 
ing to a group of works forming a sort of planned cultural project on the part 
of the early Vijayanagara state. All of the works of the group share a certain 
set of ideas concerning the mutual relationship between the sovereign king, 
his deity and his guru. It is, however, only the JNMV that goes beyond the 
mere enigmatic formulation included in the other works. In its introductory 
part, the idea of kingship is touched upon on the occasion of commenting on 
the stanzas praising the kingly virtues of Bukka(na) I, whom the introduc¬ 
tory stanzas present as the patron and instigator of the work. At a certain 
moment, it is explicitly said that Bukkana, the king, is a universal Lord of 
sacred character ( isvara ) on account of and through being the “bliss-bring¬ 
ing” image or embodiment (milrti) of the ascetic guru Vidyatirtha. The lat¬ 
ter, however, proves to be no one other than the Lord of the World himself 
( jagadisvara ): jagadisvarasya vidyatlrthamuner bhogamurtitvenayam Isvarah 
(“And through being the bliss [-bringing] embodiment of the ascetic sage 
Vidyatirtha, the Lord of the World, he [i.e., the king] is the lord”). 160 The 
king is also said to be an avatara of the Omniscient One and, by this very 
reason, to possess profound knowledge himself, especially in the realm of 
NItisastra and Dharmasastra: 

yatha nltisastroktesu samabhedadisv ayam kusalas tatha sarvajnavatarat- 

vad dharmasastroktesu pramanadiprasangantesv adhyayarthesu kusalak. 161 


159 The evidence of the extant manuscripts of Sayana’s non-Vedic works attests to a 
slightly different set of introductory and colophon fonnulations: the characteristic for¬ 
mula of a royal order with respect to the composition of the work in question is con¬ 
spicuously absent from some, even when names of royal patrons are mentioned. See, for 
instance, the colophons to some manuscripts of the Madhaviyadhatuvrtti (MDhV) [MS 
No. 402 in DCMAORL VI, p. 134]: iti purvadaksinapascimasamudradhlsvarasrlkampa- 
rajasutasangamarajamantrina mayanaputrena sayanena [...] sampurnah, see similarly 
MS No. 403, ibidem, p. 135. Other works, like the PASN, feature strikingly similar 
ideas. 

160 JNMV, p. 1, st. 2. On the avatara concept of kingship as introduced not earlier than in 
the Nayaka period, see Narayana Rao et al. 1992: 191-202. 

161 JNMV,y. 1. 
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Just as he is well conversant with [the four elements of] sama, bheda, etc., 
described in the Nltisastra, so is he - because of being an avatara of the 
Omniscient One - an expert in the topics of the [respective] lessons told in 
the Dharmasastra which concern the means of valid cognition and the like. 

For this very reason, the king is himself said to possess omniscience 
(sarvajnatva ). 162 Fie is next described to be - and it should be stressed here 
that the words do not appear to be used metaphorically but straightfor¬ 
wardly 163 - one of the five aspects ( /minis) of the Agamic concept of the 
Flighest God ( mahesvara ), which represents one of five actions ( pancakrtya) 
by which the supreme power is said to manifest itself and which correspond 
to the five murtis of paramesvara called Tsana, tatpurusa, aghora, vamadeva, 
and sadyojata. The king is made to represent, or rather in a genuinely direct 
way, to be the murti representing the maintaining aspect ( sthiti ) of Mahes¬ 
vara. In this respect we may remember that the far better known history of 
later Vijayanagara, this of the early fifteenth century, knows of the king’s 
identification with the god Rama. 164 The passage quoted indicates beyond 
doubt a conceptually profound relation between the king and the highest 
deity represented by the divinized guru. However, the actual nature of this 
relationship is not clear 165 and an attempt at its full description falls beyond 


162 rajhah sarvajhatvam sopapattikam prakatayati yad brahma pratipadyata ityadina 
(“With ’yad brahma pratipadyate, etc.,' [Madhavacarya] makes clear the reasoned om¬ 
niscience of the king.”) [JNMV, p. 3]. 

163 See the remarks by H. Kulke [Kulke 1997: 258] who writes about a new process of 
“elevation of the Hindu ‘great kings’ (maharaja) to ‘imperial lords’ (maharajadhiraja)” 
which was accompanied by a new turn in the ideology of Hindu kingship: “It is true that 
even the kings of the early kingdoms were praised in the prasasti eulogies of their in¬ 
scriptions for their divine-like qualities. But this was done in an allegorical way for the 
most part. The kings of the large kingdoms rose, on the other hand, more and more to 
the status of earthly representatives of the tutelary deity ( rastradevata) of the kingdom 
who was mostly Siva [...].” Kulke concludes, however, with the following remark: “This 
development contributed decisively to the legitimation of the maharaja who, while not 
really deified, was brought, nevertheless, nearer to divinity.” Cf. S. Pollock’s reflections 
on medieval kings actually “becoming Rama” and a certain historical moment of 
“inventing the king as Rama,” as well as “conceptualizing divine political order” in 
Pollock 1993: 263-264. 

164 See Stein 1980: 388-389 and Pollock 1993: 268. 

1< ’ 5 Perhaps some clue to an understanding of this concept of the presence of an aspect of 
divinity in the king through the intermediary of the divine guru can be explained with 
reference to the medieval Indian concepts of what could be perhaps called “multiplied 
divine body” or “fragmented divine body” or polysomie, see, for instance, Malamoud 
- Vernant 1986: 14 and Malamoud 1986: 129 (“En reaction contre cette theologie [de 
la Purva-MImamsa] qui a pour theme l’eclatement et T extenuation des dieux et qui 
abolit la transcendence des dieux par rapport aux rites et aux mots, l’hinduisme clas- 
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the scope of this study whose interest lies rather in showing the textual 
strategies effectively deployed for establishing this complex relationship. 
Through the workings of such strategies the person of the king, the image of 
the divinized guru (Vidyatlrtha) and the deity embodied by the latter could 
be fused in a single acting agency from which the text could draw its starting 
impulse and final authority. 166 

This peculiar relationship that is said to bind the person of the king 
with the person of the divinized ascetic guru from Srhgeri, named Vidyatlr¬ 
tha, deserves a little more attention as it is depicted in the JNMV already 
referred to above. 167 The image (murti) l6& of this guru is said to be “bliss¬ 
bringing” and “shining in the Self of the king.” 169 What is even more strik¬ 
ing is that the ascetic guru is said to be the paramatman (“Highest Princi¬ 
ple”) itself in the form of the divinized guru. It should be reminded, how¬ 
ever, that at the time of composition of this work, as well as the rest of the 
group constituted by the recurring versified preamble, guru Vidyatlrtha must 
have no longer been alive, and that perhaps a temple in his name had already 
been erected in Srhgeri. The temple, or its continuation, known today as 
Vidyasankara temple, is believed to embody the presence of this ascetic 
teacher and pontiff at the Srhgeri mafia, the same guru who was held in 


sique, procedant a une grandiose remythologisation, donne vie a des idoles, divinites qui 
temoignent aux homines leur amour en se laissant voir, nourrir et aimer”). 

166 The most interesting case of such a formulation is presented by the colophon ending 
one of the manuscripts of the Aitareyaranyakabhasya, which depicts king Bukka(na) as 
a paramavataraka of Vidyatirthamunisvara. See DCMDC\ p. 68. The manuscript falls 
into a group of manuscripts that do not qualify the Vedarthaprakasa with the adjective 
madhaviya in their colophons. Almost the same fonnulation can be seen in the colophon 
of MS No. 675 of the KYSBh in DCMSML, p. 457, which, however, includes the quali¬ 
fication madhaviya : id snsnmaddivyayoglndrasrlvidyatlrthamahesvaraparavatarasya 
ajnaparipalakena sayanacaryena viracite madhavlye vedarthaprakase yajuhsamhitayam 
[■••]• 

167 Cf. pp. 54 and 57. 

168 For the important implications of this term, see Malamoud 1986: 106-107 : “Le 
Sanscrit dispose de deux tennes pour nommer Tidole en tant que telle: pratima, Timage 
conque comme replique, portrait ou reflet; murti, fonn corporelle enfermee dans des 
limites, figee presence condensee, mouvement arrete. [...] la pratima n’est que la copie 
d’un original inaccessible; dans la murti se coagule Tinsaisissable fluidite divine. [...] 
Timage ne nous donne les dieux qu’un ‘savoir inferieur.’ [...] Les images elles-memes 
sont hierarchisees [...]. Mais quel que soit son statut hierarchique, Timage divine est 
traitee comme etant, sous une forme ou sous une autre, la personne meme (une des 
personnes [...]) du dieu: cela se marque dans le processus de sa fabrication, et dans le 
deroulement du culte.” 

169 


JNMV, p. 1, st. 3; see p. 57 above. 
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utmost respect by Madhava and his brother Sayana as is clear from the pre¬ 
ambles and colophons of most of the works attributed to them. 

It is only in the light of the evidence from the JNMV that we can 
perhaps satisfactorily read the actual sense of the formulation recurring in all 
the versified preambles to Sayana’s commentaries that have king Bukka 
“take on the very form” of the Mahesvara embodied in the person of the 
ascetic guru Vidyatirtha with a view to authoritatively order the task of 
“shedding light on the meaning of the Veda” ( vedarthaprakasana ): 

[...] by whose mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, tak¬ 
ing his form, 170 ordered Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning of the 
Veda. 171 

Seen in this light, the purpose of king Bukka’s order would amount now to 
the fulfilment of the divine wish expressed by a sidelong glance of Vidya¬ 
tirtha embodying Mahesvara himself. In such a picture, the person of the 
king appears to draw his suzerainty from that of Lord Mahesvara and thus to 
partake in the latter's divine substance and ultimate authority. 172 Accordingly 
- as the text suggests - Madhava’s task of elucidating the meaning of the 
Veda and Sayana’s task of composing commentaries acquired in that manner 
a sacred sanction. From now on the commentarial works by Sayana are 
prepared to be believed as having a double support behind them, not only 
that of the king, but even that of the Supreme Being which acts through the 
divine guru and the person of the king. The chances of successfully estab¬ 
lishing Sayana’s commentaries (which would carry the message of the king 
fulfilling divine orders) are much higher if backed by the royal means of 
circulating the manuscripts and having them read and being heard and dis¬ 
cussed. 

On the whole, while from the historical perspective Kulke and Rother- 
mund are probably right when saying that 

the late medieval Hindu realms of Orissa and Vijayanagar were trying to 
meet the Muslim challenge by a militarization of their whole structure and 
by a stronger emphasis on the religious legitimation of the ruler as a repre¬ 
sentative of god, 


170 A glimpse of the concept of the king as the embodiment of an aspect of Mahesvara is 
offered, for instance, in the preface to the JNMV. See fn. 121 and 122 above. 

171 RSBhBh 3. See Appendix 1. 

172 Colophons to some of the extant MSS of the TSBhBh seem to confinn this when 
stating that king Bukka is the unequalled avatara of Vidyatirtha (see DCMDC, p. 147). 
Cf. Pollock’s remarks on the consubstantiality of the king in POLLOCK 1993: 283. See 
also Ali 2000: 204 for the imperial Cola concept of the king as a sacred person. 

173 Kulke - Rothermund 1999: 183. 
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it is very much through the vedarthaprakasana project that this legitimation 
had chances of reaching influential brahminical communities of different 
religious affiliation spread across South India. The totally opposite strategy 
of the late Vijayanagara king Acyuta I, who imposed a particular religious 
order by force on an influential brahminical community with a different 
religious affiliation, shows an entirely different principle at work at the basic 
state policy towards different religions during the final days of the empire. 174 


2.4. In search for an image of power and legitimacy 


A closer intertextual reading into the versified preambles of Sayana’s 
Vedic commentaries and several other works belonging to the period of the 
first Sangama rulers shows that H. Kulke was very much right when he 
remarked that 

Vidyatirtha, Bharatltirtha and the two brothers Vidyaranya and Sayana 
formed a most fascinating group of religious refonners and creators of a 
new religious institution. Due to their immense philosophical and literary 
activities their work had a tremendous impact on Hinduism that lasts till 
today. 175 

More intriguing, however, are the lines at the end of Kulke’s article that 
read: 


Not Sringeri and its jagadguru Vidyaranya established Vijayanagara, but 
the kings of Vijayanagara established Srhgeri with its new “Sankara tradi¬ 
tion” for their own political ends. 176 

Kulke is aware of the potential danger of understanding this as “an example 
of a gross manipulation of religious institutions.” I am aware of the danger 
of “over-interpretation” of the motives behind the scholarly commentaries 
attributed to Sayana. Nevertheless, pointing to the crossroads of political 
power and textual practices in the case of the group of works belonging to 
the period under study here offers a perspective to better understand the very 
nature of the Vedic commentarial tradition in the shape it took in medieval 


174 The example referred to here is that of the forceful introduction of the Vaisnava cult 
in the Saiva centre of Citamparam around 1539 by Acyutaraya I. See YOUNGER 1995: 
17. 

175 Kulke 1985: 136. 

176 


Ibidem. 
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South India while being included into and recycled by the Sanskrit discourse 
of power. 

The newly conceived kingdom of Vijayanagara with its expanding 
hegemonial ambitions desperately needed a suitably appealing image of 
legitimacy - and indeed a new imperial identity to match its claims - which 
in the eyes of rival and dependent rulers, the influential religious elite, allies 
and subjects could differentiate it from the rule of surrounding polities, petty 
Hindu kingdoms and chiefdoms. 177 It needed a strong, coherent identity 
also, though not exclusively, to counteract the menacing Islamic powers 
from the north and that of the newly established sultanate of Madurai. In the 
broader political spectrum of South India, there must have also been a need 
for a new vision of supreme power and royal legitimacy in the void after the 
collapse of the regional powers of Colas, Pandyas, Kalyani Calukyas and 
Hoysalas. In this situation, the early rulers of Vijayanagara had to face the 
necessity of adopting a political idiom and a discourse of power strong 
enough to work as a connecting link between themselves and the multitude 
of small and unstable polities deprived of regional coherence. This new 
political idiom had to enhance the new imperial identity whose creation 

entailed the symbolic and material incorporation and reformulation of 
goods, practices, and cultural values across their territories. The resultant 
“Vijayanagara” creations were redistributed throughout the polity and 
fonned a shared substratum within a highly diverse and highly complex 
society. 178 

With a view to enhance the potential of the new kingdom to integrate within 
its fold smaller principalities, the early rulers of the Sangama dynasty seem 
to have opted for a widely publicized picture of religious renewal that could 
appeal to a number of different and influential elite communities of rich 
temple complexes and religious centers. We have no evidence for the time 
of the first Sangama kings of the spectacular public royal gestures of politi¬ 
cal independence of the kind that had become almost standard with ambi¬ 
tious sovereigns of the south from Rastrakutas through Kalyani Calukyas, 
Colas and Pandyas down to later Vijayanagara kings: all these rulers com¬ 
municated their claims for sovereignty by undertaking one of the mahadana 
rituals referred to in the Puranas, like the ceremony of the “king’s emer¬ 
gence from the golden embryo ( htianyagarbha )” or the “weighing the king 
against gold or pearls” (called tulabhara), as a visible mark of independence 


177 The legitimation theory as an over-simplified explanation of the mutual relationship 
between culture and power is strongly criticized in Pollock 2006: 521-524. It is 
adopted here, however, in a limited sense and function, referring to specific social- 
cultural areas and communities, not as an explanation of larger cultural phenomena. 

178 Sinopoli 2000: 371. 
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from their predecessors. 179 To my best knowledge there is no evidence indi¬ 
cating that Harihara I, Bukka I or Harihara II undertook any of these two 
most praised grand royal ceremonies. Neither did they look for the legiti¬ 
mation of their power as overlords to the old Vedic “horse ritual” ( asva- 
medha). Perhaps this absence may testify - as some historians think - to the 
early Sangamas’, namely Harihara I’s and Bukka I’s, not quite independent 
status with respect to their still felt obligations towards the last Hoysalas. 180 
Be it as it may, the picture of the same early Vijayanagara kings and their 
imperial ambitions that emerges from their inscriptions 181 and the literary 
sources points to a different construction of the image of legitimate over¬ 
lordship. This image must have been shaped of more than a single element 
and included as an important constituent the publicly projected representa¬ 
tion of a revival of Hindu orthodoxy in a new shape built on the basis of the 
prestige of the charismatic leaders of the Srhgeri matha. One of the early 
signs of this policy was probably the spectacular show of Vijayotsava 
(Celebration of Victory) performed with royal grandeur nowhere else but in 
Srhgeri and attested by a royal inscription of Harihara I on the walls of the 
temple of Anjaneya, dated to 1346. 182 

The policy of associating the image of the kingdom with a new pan- 
Hindu orthodoxy was based on close links with and support for the rising 
star of the religious center of Srhgeri which cleverly claimed the tradition of 
the great religious reformer Sankara. It must have been coupled with several 
other steps taken with a view to create the image of a more centralized 
power, namely stronger militarization and in due time also the introduction 


179 On the historical evidence and the function of these ceremonies for medieval South 
Indian dynasties, see Ali 2000: 186-188. 

180 Cf. Filliozat 1973: XX-XXI. 

181 Some of the imperial titles of Bukka I, which are in evidence in literary sources 
(colophons to bhasyas and their internal divisions), are absent from the majority of 
extant inscriptions. It is difficult to account for this from the perspective of this study. 
An extreme view was voiced in Filliozat 1973: XVIII: “C’est seulement a partir de 
Harihara II que les rois de la dynastie de Samgama adopterent avec Constance les plus 
grands titres, maharajadhiraja, etc., Harihara I er n’a jamais pris ses titres. Bukka I er les a 
pris exceptionnellement, dans une inscription sanskrite (104) E.C. VII Sikarpur 281 et 
dans E.C. Ill Malavalli 22 (50).” If this opinion holds true, the ubiquitous presence of 
those titles in colophons to Vedic bhasyas could be explained either by the date of the 
bhasyas falling to the later part of Bukka I’s rule, or by a conscious reworking from the 
hands of editors of a later date, perhaps of the times of Harihara II. The latter option, if 
acknowledged, would make the whole project constructed retrospectively from the 
vintage point of Harihara II’s rule and his imperial ideology grounded in communicating 
the continuation of Bukka’s imperial glory (see ASBhBh 4 and Appendix 1). 

182 EP, Smgeri 1, pp. 190-191, and Filliozat 1973: 8-10. 
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of elements of islamicization 183 in the official mundane sphere of court dress 
and nomenclature. All this Kulturpolitik was nothing else than making the 
best out of the contemporary political configuration of different elements 
that remained at interplay in the middle of the fourteenth century, and as 
such should be understood as an example of political cleverness on the part 
of the early rulers of Vijayanagara and their advisors or ideological archi¬ 
tects, whatever their role in the beginnings of the kingdom soon to become 
an empire might actually have been. One important aspect of building and 
publicizing this new image must have been the large-scale project of the 
commentary on the Veda. The project must have aimed at presenting 
Vijayanagara rulers as dharmic kings and promulgators of the Vedic cultural 
legacy and as munificent sovereigns supporting liberally Sanskrit intellectu¬ 
als. Its undertaking along the lines of philosophical and religious inclina¬ 
tions represented by charismatic religious figures like Vidyatirtha and Ma- 
dhava must have also linked the kings with the growing cult of the jagad- 
gurus of Srngeri; however, the Srngeri leaders were not the only religious 
figures influencing the courts of Sangama kings. 184 The vedarthaprakasana 
can be seen as one of the means for constructing this image as well as an 
important vehicle for its publicization. A widely circulated image of royal 
control over the right interpretation of the Veda as the ultimate source of 
dhanna understood as the foundation of social order must have been seen as 
substantially enhancing the legitimacy of the early Vijayanagara kings. As a 
new dynasty lacking a distinct historical continuity, the Sangama rulers 
needed to communicate their authority to different audiences and through 
many different channels in order to consolidate a new imperial identity for 
their growing dominion. 185 

According to such a supposition, a series of commentarial works 
could be presented in a way that strongly suggested a double - royal and 
religious - “seal” to their authority as canonical commentaries. We might 
ask how this kind of executing power through powerful text could be im¬ 
plemented in practical terms. The key to understanding the working of such 
implementation lies perhaps in identifying possible addressees of those 
works in the historical context of late fourteenth-century South India. The 
project of producing such an extensive set of commentarial works must 
have had some other aim than only the general revitalization of Vedic cul¬ 
ture. The structure of political power and religious authority in late medieval 
South India has been often remarked as conspicuously characterized by 


183 See Wagoner 1996. 

184 On other gurus and spiritual preceptors, like kriyasakti gurus of the Kalamukha or¬ 
der, see pp. 49-50. 

185 Cf. Sinopoli 2000: 370-371. Cf. also Sinopoli - Morrison 1995: 84. 
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multiple centres of power and authority, which inspired some scholars to 
use the metaphor of the “segmentary state” 186 in the historical description 
and conceptualization of the nature of South Indian statehood. For the im¬ 
mediate object of this study, it can be surmised that in addition to local 
agents of political power, a number of important centres of authority must 
have remained in the hands of priestly (mostly, though not only brahmini- 
cal) elites and collective bodies presiding over big temples and other reli¬ 
gious and educational institutions like mathas, some of them constituting 
not only religious but also economic core institutions of the hinterland. This 
plurality of centers of authority is what should be taken into account while 
explaining the early Vijayanagara rulers’ need for a unifying ideological 
principle that could appeal to most of them. A royal initiative presented as a 
commentary on the whole of the Veda could by principle serve that purpose. 
After all, whatever particular Hindu religious affiliation we may imagine for 
most locally important elites presiding over temples and educational institu¬ 
tions, an at least outward respect for the Veda as embodying dharma must 
have been of certain appeal to most of them. Other means must have been 
deployed to absorb within the imperial fold those who might not find the 
idea so attractive. Though I am rather far from dismissing the question of 
the beginnings of Vijayanagara by subscribing to a simplistic statement 
about its mission for a rescue of the Hindu world from the challenge of 
Muslim power, I also think that such an idea could have been effectively 
used by the Sangama rulers and their supporters as a pretext accounting for 
their political ambitions of dominance over the religiously and ethnically 
divergent south. In this respect we should not forget that dharma remained, 
to use W. Halbfass’ words, “[...] the main concept of traditional Hindu 
xenology, as the standard used to demarcate the Aryan from the mlec- 
char ni 


ll ' < ’ The concept itself, taken over from Southall (Southall 1956) and the field of Afri¬ 
can studies, was developped in Stein 1980, 1997a and 1997b. For a discussion of the 
use of the “segmentary state” model for pre-modem South Indian states, see Kulke 
1997: 18-31. In spite of its many advantages, the validity or adequacy of this model is 
not widely accepted among historians, other rival models being, for instance, the feudal 
state model. Adequate categories of description fitting the character of medieval Indian 
statehood remain still to be defined. Cf. Pollock 2006: 6. 

187 


Halbfass 1988: 311. 
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2.5. The imperial project of vedarthaprakasana 


As has already been noted, the impressive textual bulk of the enter¬ 
prise of commenting on the scriptural body of the Veda belongs by its very 
nature to the historical period of the inception and first consolidation of 
Vijayanagara power, i.e., to the formative phase of the empire to come. A 
socio-historical context that we should see the project against is inevitably 
to be constructed with elements of a historical narrative accounting for this 
beginning stadium. Such a narrative should seek to reconstruct the historical 
circumstances of the huge project initiated by the empire with its new politi¬ 
cal and cultural identity, part of which it should naturally both reflect as 
well as shape and articulate. Now, in most of the studies concerned with 
Vijayanagara, a “detailed and systematic treatment” of the Vijayanagara’s 
history is often left for the part of the study that concerns the flourishing and 
final phases of the empire’s development. These fall in the period from the 
late fifteenth down to the mid-sixteenth century. In the words of B. Stein, 

by the time the kingdom was in crises, unable to recover its early elan and 
overtaken by a whole set of new conditions. Yet the idea and the structure 
of the Vijayanagara kingdom lived on in smaller regimes spawned by the 
kingdom. 188 

Contrary to the perspective required for a systematic reconstruction of the 
political history of the Vijayanagara state throughout its development, the 
period of interest can in our case be narrowed down to the times when this 
elan was at its developmental stage and showed a potential that would soon 
immensely change the political and cultural landscape of South India for 
more than two centuries. It is precisely this elan that fed speculations of 
modem historians trying to piece together odd bits of evidence concerning 
the beginnings of this kingdom and its imperial design. One of the often 
stressed factors that have been seen by historians as vastly contributing to 
the growth of the Vijayanagara kingdom into a polity of imperial ambitions 
was its initial politics of supposedly intentional concern with religion and 
traditional culture. This was also the picture projected and probably success¬ 
fully publicized by the kingdom’s early rulers themselves. It is also to be 
seen in the introductory stanzas to the works that concern us here. Whether 
such policy, if any, had actually a decisive impact on the political develop¬ 
ment of the kingdom we cannot, however, judge for sure today. Be it as it 
may, our interest here tends to weigh more towards intellectual history and 
understanding of the place of Sayana’s commentarial project against the 
historical change. No doubt that the immense work attributed to one man 


188 


Stein 1997b: XII. 
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named Sayana deserves on account of its sheer volume a thorough look in 
terms of its historicity. If an imperial project of sorts was indeed in the 
minds of the early Sangama kings, it would be highly improbable that the 
publicized royal support for the idea of commenting on the whole of the 
Veda would not make an important constituent of such overall policy. It 
certainly was an enterprise unprecedented in its scope, “the first such total¬ 
izing exegesis in Indian history .” 189 And, of course, it is not only for its ac¬ 
tual volume, but rather for its image of grandeur and prestige that the ca¬ 
nonical Vedic commentary became cleverly associated through the policy of 
early Vijayanagara rulers with the image of this kingdom of rare imperial 
ambitions and its monarchs of universal appeal . 190 The association must 
have contributed to the successful communication of the picture of the im¬ 
perial project of the Sangamas that aimed among else at recognizing the 
needs and aspirations of subordinate polities, different religious communi¬ 
ties and monastic orders of the time across South India as well as at securing 
their support. A picture was conceived to express the right to “assert trans- 
regional claims of power ” 191 and culturally accommodate the idea of a pol¬ 
ity that was soon to expand its rule onto the greater part of South India 
down from the Tungabhadra river and from the Malabar Coast in the west to 
present day Orissa and the Coromandel coast in the east . 192 

The problem of the actual extant and scope of the early Vijayanagara 
Kulturpolitik has been given attention by several scholars 193 who under- 


189 Pollock 2001a: 419, fn. 21. 

190 This image must have been propagated also textually through such works as the 
JNMV, which cleverly stressed the dharmic model of the sovereign fulfilled by king 
Bukka I and formulated his political claim in a clearly pan-regional context [JNMV, p. 
2]: “[...] who (i.e., king VIrabukka) stands out as a mountain peak through his sea-to-sea 
[extension] of his overwhelmingly great land [and] is the fulfillment of all things to be 
enjoyed and possessed of. And this [fulfillment] is praised by all living creatures resid¬ 
ing in foreign kingdoms” ([...] samudraparyantatvenatibahulasya desasyonnatih sam- 
astabhogyavastusampattih \ sa ca pararastranivasibhih sakalapranibhih slaghyate |). 
Furthermore, the preambles to Sayana’s Vedic commentaries express this universal 
appeal when repeating king Bukka’s title of Mahipati (“Lord of the Earth”), which 
matches the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja (“Great Sovereign of the kings”) displayed 
repeatedly in the ending formulae and colophons of each division of the commented 
text; see pp. 169-170 below. On the problem of the historical value of such textual 
representation of power, see Pollock 2006: 7. 

191 On literary ways of conceptualizing political space, see POLLOCK 2006: 223-258. 

192 Cf. such royal titles of Sangama kings as purvadaksinapascimasamudradhipati (“the 
overlord of the Eastern, Southern and Western seas”) or catuhsamudradhipati (“the 
sovereign of the four seas”). See Filliozat 1973: XVI. 

193 The initial idea of P. Hacker (Hacker 1978: 478-480) has been developed convinc¬ 
ingly by H. Kulke in Kulke 1985. See also Galewicz 2005: 328. 
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scored the early rulers’ purposeful politics of religious and cultural unity of 
the young empire to be. It was again B. Stein who in his rather compact but 
influential book on the empire’s history noted that “the first generation of 
Vijayanagara rulers established their moral, or dharmic, claims to kingship 
by their publicized protection of Hindu shrines from the desecration of 
Muslims.” 194 Now, it should be borne in mind that it was not only the poli¬ 
tics of protecting the Hindu temples that must have been widely publicized 
by the early Vijayanagara rulers, but it was also a number of carefully cho¬ 
sen, stimulated or reformulated intellectual productions of the times that 
were given state support and publicity under the “Vijayanagara” label, in¬ 
cluding those pertaining to the huge enterprise of commenting on the Veda. 
The nature, scope and function of this “publicization” make some of the 
concerns of the present study. 

In his 1975 History of Vedic Literature, 195 J. Gonda wrote about 
Sayana and the works attributed to him with the following words: 

He was a prolific author who besides his bhasya on the Rgveda composed 

other “explanations of Vedic texts” ( vedarthaprakasa ) [...]. 196 

Notwithstanding this formulation by the great Dutch Indologist, I believe 
we need to modify the way we look on the bulk of Sayana’s commentaries 
and adopt a perspective that allows for differentiating between a general 
project of commenting on the Veda and particular commentaries explaining 
the meaning and message of specific Vedic texts (bhasya or vedartha- 
vyakhyana, as Sayana himself calls his commentary on the art ha of the 
Veda in his RSBhBh ). 197 Such a reconfiguration of perspective offers a bet- 


194 Stein 1997b: 27. 

195 Gonda 1975: 41. 

196 The compound vedarthaprakasa is to be seen only in the colophons to the adhyaya 
and astaka sections of the bhasya on the RS. The form -prakasana can be seen in the 
preamble stanzas. Whether the colophons, crucial for this study, were actually com¬ 
posed by Sayana or are an effect of editorial efforts on the part of other agents will not 
be decided here, the latter possibility being even more interesting from the vantage point 
of the aim of the present study. However, we should take into account that the medieval 
manuscript culture of South Asia probably did not have any concept of an integral, well 
defined authorship in the modem sense of the term; cf. the general remarks on this topic 
by J. Dagenais [Dagenais 1994: 23]: “[...] much medieval composition went on in the 
memory before being dictated directly to scribes. This [...] must alter radically the as¬ 
sumption that lurks behind most of our views of medieval textuality [...]: the idea that 
there was somewhere an 'autograph,’ a writer authorial draft.” 

197 Other names used with reference to explanation/elucidation/commentary and met 
with in the versified preambles to adhyaya-xmits of the RSBh include vyakhya and 
vyakrti (preamble to astaka IV.2.1 = RS 5.33) [RSBh (M) II, p. 562]: 

caturthe prathamadhyayam vyakhyaya vyakrtiksamah \ 
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ter view of the important aspects of interaction between political power, 
kingly prestige and reinvented authority of “scripture” in late medieval In¬ 
dia. I would like to stress that it is not without consequences that the project 
of vedarthaprakasana appears to have been systematically pictured as hav¬ 
ing a specific kingly order to back it and thus inscribe itself within the 
greater project of empire building. Acknowledging this connection is im¬ 
portant, in my view, when constructing Indian intellectual history of the 
period. It enables us to see and understand the ways in which intellectual 
production could be textually represented as contributing to policy shaping. 
The bulk of the commentarial project was constituted by a series of impor¬ 
tant scholarly works that came to be attributed to Sayana and qualified with 
the adjective madhavlya (“inspired by Madhava”). 198 Seventeen out of 
eighteen main commentaries 199 were composed during the rule of Bukka 
I, 200 within a span of twelve years, sometime between A.D. 1365 and A.D. 


sudhih snsayanacaryo dvitiyam vyacikirsati || 

(“Having explained the first adhyaya in astaka IV, as one being able for the act of de¬ 
scriptive explanation, now the learned and noble Sayanacarya is eager to explain the 
second one.”) 

A somewhat different light on the author’s/editor’s own concept of the nature of the 
commentary on the Veda is shed by instances such as the preamble to astaka VI.8 (RS 
7.13) which reads [RSBh (M) III, p. 619]: 

sasthasya saptamo ’dhyayah samgrahat sampradarsitah \ 
athastamah sumatina sangamenapradarsyate\\ 

(“As adhyaya 7 of the sixth astaka has just been thoroughly explained in total, now 
the eighth is being [scholarly] explained by the wise Sangama.”) 

198 It seems that the position of the adjective madhavlya in the colophons to the RSBh 
represented by most of the extant manuscripts allows for taking it as qualifying the 
compound vedarthaprakasa rather than the word rksamhitabhasya. If accepted, this 
supposition would supply another argument for a differentiation between the general 
project of vedarthaprakasana following the spirit of the ideas of Madhava and the com¬ 
mentarial works on the particular Vedic texts composed or supervised by Sayana. For 
slightly different colophon readings, see DCMDC, pp. 15-16. 

199 For the list of works attributed to Sayana, see Appendix 1. 

200 A sort of exemplary involvement in discussions and perhaps a personal inclination of 
Bukka I towards Vedic scholarly disputes is indicated by a passage from Madhava’s 
JNMV, a work slightly earlier to the first Vedic bhasyas. 

[...] 

nityasphurtyadhikaravan gatasadabadhah svatantresvaro 
jagartisrutimatprasangacaritah srlbukkanaksmapatih ||2|| 
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1377. 201 All of them were framed with recurring versified preambles and 
colophons that recycle the same information: each commentary was meant 
to form part and parcel of the general enterprise of commenting on the 
whole of the Veda. 202 Such a picture must have been designed to impress 
everybody by the totalizing completeness of its aim. A distinction between 
particular commentaries and the commentarial project as a whole can be 
traced in the choice of the vocabulary visible mostly in the preambles and 
other framing structures of the commentaries proper. 

A close reading of the RSBhBh reveals that a basic problem of 
nomenclature referring to commentary as a genre somehow failed to attract 
the attention of scholars so far. We encounter at least three different 
Sanskrit terms referring to Sayana’s commentarial effort within the text of 
the RSB hB h. the first - vedarthaprakasana - appears in the preamble to the 
bhumika and reappears in colophons attached to the ends of important sec¬ 
tions of the bhasya. Another, namely that of vyakhyana, proves to be pre¬ 
ferred by the author in the body of the bhumika and seems to be employed 
in a narrower sense referring to a particular commentary at hand in its ca¬ 
pacity of fulfilling the definition of the genre of the same name, be it a 
commentary on the RS or any other Vedic text. The name of bhasya can be 
found only in the colophons to the divisions of the commented text. 

The inner textual architecture of the RSBhBh appears to uphold the 
idea of presenting such a general project, and this strategy is visible first and 


“Possessing authorization of eternal splendour, a true sovereign whose real troubles 
have gone, whose association/discourse and acting are learned, he watches with his 
eyes open, the Glorious Bukkana, Lord of the Earth.” 

jagadlsvarasya vidyatlrthamuner bhogamurtitvenayam lsvarah \ yasya sabhayam 
gosthlrupah prasango vedarthavisayatvena srutiman \ yadlyam caritam apinirantaram 
vedoktarahasyarthanusthanarupatvena srutimad bhavati \ [JNMV, p. 2] 

“This [king] is the Lord by way of being the auspicious manifestation of sage Vidya- 
tlrtha, [being a manifestation] of the Lord of the Universe, in whose assembly the con¬ 
nection in the fonn of association/discourse is learned inasmuch as it has the meaning 
and purpose of the Veda as its object, whose behavior also becomes learned on 
account of continually having the fonn of the fulfillment of the meaning of the secret 
told by the Vedas.” 

201 The earliest bhasyas were most probably not composed until A.D. 1365 when Sayana 
moved from Sangama II’s court to the court of Bukka I [Modak 1995: 15, FlLLlOZAT 
1973: XXXIII], and in 1377 king Bukka was no longer alive. Out of the eighteen main 
bhasyas, only one, namely the ASBhBh, was patronized by Bukka’s successor Harihara 
II, which is reflected by the substitution of Bukka’s name with that of Harihara II in the 
preamble. 

202 Seep. 169below. 
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foremost in the versified preamble. The preamble includes a section 203 func¬ 
tioning as a miniature avataranika, or “story of how all this came about.” 204 
It introduces, in a short narrative structure, quasi-historical circumstances of 
the initiation of the project and the commencement of the commentary on 
the specific Vedic text. 205 A parallel strategy is attested by all preambles to 
the Vedic bhasyas that use the same or slightly modified wording, some of 
them extending the exposition to several stanzas. 206 The wording is clearly 
recognizable as a conspicuous characteristic for this group of texts and dif¬ 
ferentiates them from others from the period. After the mahgalasloka , or a 
stanza of benediction, comes a picture showing a double reason for the 
Vedic commentarial project - divine and kingly (stanza 3) - followed by the 
image of a recognized guru who, in answer to this double call, undertakes 
the burden of Vedic exegesis (stanza 4). The next lines give the logic for the 
position of the particular commentary within the architecture of a series of 
Vedic commentaries (stanza 5). 207 The rationale for such an inner hierarchy 
of the commentaries constituting the whole of the project is developed later 
on within the body of the RSB hB h . 208 It functions as a visible token of a 
systematic organization of the whole resulting from the cooperation of col¬ 
laborating authors, patrons, editors and executors. This stress on a rational 
systematization inevitably suggests a claim to mastery over the whole of the 
Veda. And it is this claim rather than an apology of the Veda 209 which is, in 
my opinion, a dominant ideological point of the RSBhBh. The bhasyas are 
practically represented as an organized body formed of a logically arranged 
sequence of texts constituting one huge scholarly enterprise that required the 
deployment of systematic knowledge by the best professionals of the em- 


203 See Appendix 3 for a graphic representation of the inner framing architecture of the 
bhasya on RS. 

2,14 More on its structure, see pp. 164-167 below. 

205 In the case of the RSBhBh, cf. stanzas 3 to 6. The idea of a commentary on the whole 
of the Veda finds internal corroboration from the texts of the bhumikas. 

206 While the RSBhBh features only 6 stanzas, the Kanvasamhitabhasyabhumika 
(KSBhBh) and TABhBh have 13 stanzas, and the ASBhBh has 10. See Appendix 1. 

207 For the pertinent text, see Appendix 1. 

208 evam saty adhvaryusambandhini yajurvede nispannam yajhasarlram upajlvya tada- 
peksitau stotrasastrarupavayavav itarena vedadvayena puryete ity upajlvyasya yajur- 
vedasya prathamato vyakhyanam yuktam \ tata urdhvam samnam rgasritatvad ubhayor 
madhye prathamata rgvyakhyanam yuktam [...] [RSBh (M) I, p. 2,19-21; VBhBhS, p. 
14,7-9], 

209 1 take this perspective in reading the RSBhBh as differentiating my approach from 
that of Oertel (Oertel 1930) who saw in the RSBhBh primarily an apology of the 
Veda. 
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pire. The fact that the logic of such an organization, i.e., of the sequence in 
which the RSBh is preceded by the TSBh and followed by the SSBh , etc., is 
discussed as the very first topic in the RSBhBh attests to its communicative 
charge. Within this argument falls a definition of the Veda as such, which 
appears to serve the aim of showing that the general project of “shedding 
light” ( prakasana ) on the meaning and purpose of the whole of the Veda has 
a tangible object: the seemingly infinite multitude of Vedic texts is put into 
a rational(izing) order, which also shows an unprecedented mastery of the 
authors and initiators of the commentaries. The inner hierarchy introduced 
by the preamble is defended on formal grounds in the bhumika and the ac¬ 
tual sequence of bhasyas successively to appear does not contradict it. 210 
The RSBhBh also uses the Mimamsa apparatus of rationalizing the multiple 
Veda into an “amalgamate” of predefined portions, which in itself must 
have enhanced the image of the mastery over the Vedic legacy in its com¬ 
plete form. This air of mastery over the Veda seems to be further enhanced 
in the introduction to the commentary by proving its author’s capacity in 
deploying the acknowledged formal model of exegetical logic and the genre 
of vyakhyana. 1 ' 1 In this way the vedarthaprakasana is presented as a highly 
rational and well-planned enterprise in which each bhasya is pictured as 
executed or guaranteed by the authorship (or supervision) of a qualified 
professional in the person of Sayana who works within the scheme of reli¬ 
gious and kingly sanction. 212 

Now, an overall look at several other important works influenced by 
the Srhgeri intellectual circle that directly preceded the Vedic bhasyas be¬ 
trays the same pattern of suggesting a broader royal project behind their 
inception. It can be definitely traced to earlier works of Madhava and 
Sayana composed - as most of Sayana’s commentaries were - under the 
patronage of Bukka I. These works include the ParMa and JNMV by Ma¬ 
dhava and the PASN by Sayana. The pattern of the use of certain framing 
strategies in these works suggests their inclusion within the same broad 


210 However, the actual historical sequence of appearance of the bhasyas can only be 
verified to a limited extent, the only criterion remaining intertextual cross-reference. 
The latter corroborates the inner logic (if not showing the unifying hand of a later edi¬ 
tor). For an explanation of such logic by the commentator, cf. SSBhBh 11 in Appendix 
1 . 

211 See pp. 221-222 below. 

212 The preamble to the TSBhBh introduces Say a h a as an expert in the field recom¬ 
mended by his respected brother, see TSBhBh 4 (= VBhBhS, p. 2, 3-4): sayanaryah [...] 
sarvam vetty esa vedanam. The same idea can be seen already in some earlier non- 
Vedic works by Say a h a i see, for instance, the introduction to the PASN. 
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cultural project backed by the same “editorial scheme.” 213 Perhaps some of 
these works may have been hinted at by the recurring formulation to be 
found in the preamble to the Vedic commentaries, which suggests composi¬ 
tion of commentaries on the two MImamsa systems as preceding the earliest 
Vedic bhasyas , 214 No direct evidence is left that the specific commentaries 
had ever been written, 215 but the very hint recycled by the formulations of 
the preambles suggests that the whole series was purposely fashioned to 
appear as constituting a pre-defmed whole. Formulations of that kind recur 
in other works of the period stressing intentionality on the part of the king 
represented as showing his wisdom in ordering particular work to be com¬ 
posed. One of the most instructive cases in that matter can be seen in the 
instance of Madhava’s auto-commentary ( Vistara) to his earlier work enti¬ 
tled Jaiminlyanyayamala (JNM), i.e., the JNMV. It is also supplied with a 
versified opening section and an introduction. Stanzas 5 and 6 follow a 
panegyric of king Bukka I embodying all qualities of a dharmic sovereign, 
and read: 

sa khalu prajnajivatuh sarvasastravisaradah \ 
akaroj jaiminima te nyayamalam gariyaslm 11511 216 

He [Madhava], the life-giving drug of the wise, the knower of all sastras, 
composed a most valuable garland of arguments in the system of Jaimini. 

tainprasasya sabhamadhye virasrlbukkabhupatily xl \ 
kuru vistaram asyas tvam itimadhavam adisat ||6|| 218 


Most of the versified introductions to these works play upon the idea of a cycle of 
scholarly works specifically commissioned - in order to fulfill kingly obligations - by 
the ruler from his minister Madhava who happens to transfer the task to Sayana after 
introducing him as a knowledgeable scholar instructed by himself. 

214 Cf. TSBhBh 6 = RSBhBh 4. See Appendix 1. 

215 Cf. Haridatta Sastri’s gloss of the pertinent stanza [RSBhBh (H), p. 2] in which he 
identifies the two commentaries as the Jaimimyanyayamala and -karika. 

2I< ’ Here, in stanza 5, the composition regains the pace of the meter of the initial stanza, 
i.e., 4x8. What comes in between might constitute an interpolation. 

217 Here, as in the other regular 4x8 stanzas, the name of the king is given always as 
Bukka, while in the stanzas in much longer meters it is always Bukkana, which perhaps 
points to different sources of the text. 

218 Thus, from the diachronical, extra-textual point of view, it seems that not only the 
Veda, but explicitly both the Vistara on the JNM as well as the Prakasa on the Veda 
( Vedarthaprakasa) formed part and parcel of a broad imperial cultural-cum-political 
project. As far as the Veda is concerned the project seems to have addressed the idea of 
the Veda as a whole. 
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Having praised this [work] in front of the Assembly, mighty king Bukka, 

Lord of the Earth, ordered Madhava: “Compose a commentary on that 
[work of yours]!” 

Another example is supplied by the work of Sayana composed for 
Bukka I’s court perhaps immediately before his first Vedic commentaries 
appeared. The title of this work is Purusarthasudhanidhi or the Treasure of 
the Nectar of the Ultimate Goals of Man. In the versified preamble to this 
work, quite long this time, important indications can be seen to the inception 
phase of an enterprise that looks as a royal project of taking control over the 
new orthodoxy based on the Vedic textual tradition and the charisma of 
Srhgeri pontiffs. It also contains a narrative accounting for Sayana’s author¬ 
ity in the realm of dharma and its mediation by his brother, a motif that re¬ 
appears in the preambles to Vedic bhasyas. The passage reads: 219 

To him - a house of all knowledge - the truth knowing Bukka, Lord of the 
Earth, ever eager to hear true stories, said out of joy, these words, the 
Crown of kings: [3] 

O High-minded One! I have heard from your lips multiple branches of 
knowledge, the [lore] of old stories and their subspecies, and the 
(Maha)bharata. [4] 


' 9 tam sarvavidyanilayam tattvavidbukkabhupatih \ 
satkathakautuklharsad avocad rajasekharah 11311 
srutani tvanmukhad eva sastrani vividhani ca \ 
puranopapuranani bharatam ca mahamate ||4|| 
sarvany etani viprendra gahanany alpamedhasarh 
jdatum kvacin na sakyantepurusartharthinam api ||5|| 
tasmad akhyanarupani sukhopayani suvrata \ 
purusarthopayoglni vyasavakyani me vada ||6|| 
tasya tadvacanam srutva yuktartham bukkabhupateh \ 
prasasya tam mudayukto madhavahpratyabhasata ||7|| 
srnu tvam bhavyaya buddhya vac am me purusarthadam \ 
ay am hi krtanamadyah sayanaryo mamanujah ||8|| 
puranopapuranesu purusarthopalipsuna \ 
upadisto maya rajan kathas te kathayisyati 11911 
iti prasadya rajanam sayanaryam udaiksata \ 
sayanaryo grajanmatvatpraha bukkamahIpatim\\\Q\\* 
sadhu sadhu maharaja buddhis te dharmadarsinl \ 
vadami vyasavakyani lokanam hitakamyaya 111111 
[...] 

ay am vedarthasamitah purusarthasudhanidhih \ 
bhuktim muktim ca kurute srnvatam pathatam api 111311 

*Some of the manuscripts do not contain stanzas 8 to 10 (concerning Sayana), which 

may suggest an editorial intervention aiming at presenting this work in a particular way. 
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All these, King of brahmins, are hard to comprehend for simple minds. 

They cannot be grasped even by those who desire the ultimate goals of 
man. [5] 

Now, tell me, True to Yourself, the words of Vyasa shaped into tales of 
yore, which help in gaining the ultimate goals of man and are means for 
[obtaining] happiness. [6] 

When he heard these words well meant of king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, 
he praised him, and filled with joy, gave the king thus his answer: [7] 

Listen, with favorable mind, to my words bringing the ultimate goals of 
man. Here is my brother, noble Sayana, indeed first among accomplished 
experts. [8] 

Instructed by me - who strives to attain the ultimate goals of man - in the 
lore of old stories and their subspecies, he will tell Yea, O King, the [true] 
tales of yore. [9] 

Thus, satisfying the king’s wish, he turned his eyes towards noble Sayana. 
Because he was the elder brother, noble Sayana said to the Lord of the 
Earth: [10] 

Be it so, be it so, O Great King, whose mind truly reflects the rule of Law. 

I shall tell Yea the sayings of Vyasa out of desire for the welfare of all 
men. [11] 

[...] 

This Treasure of the Nectar of the Ultimate Goals of man, agreeing with 
the meaning of the Veda, brings enjoyment and liberation both to those 
who listen to it and those who recite it. [13] 

As we can see, the PASN presents itself as a functional equivalent of 
the vedartha which will not fail to bring about enjoyment in this life as well 
as liberation in the afterlife to either those who recite it or those who listen 
to it. The text claims for itself “paranormal” qualities of a transformative, 
religious character. And while claiming to be “a summary” or “the essence” 
of all the Vedas is rather a standard expression resorted to by medieval (and 
earlier) Indian religious works in order to prove their orthodox character, in 
the case of the PASN this is coupled with the specific statement of the royal 
initiative. Thus, the work as such inscribes itself within the general scheme 
that I refer to here by the name of the imperial project of vedarthaprakasana. 
It should also be noted that probably the earliest textual locus of the formu¬ 
lation of the relation of dependence between Madhava and Sayana is also to 
be seen in this work. It indicates that the ambition of Bukka I to embrace - 
within the frame of his kingly authorization and full control - the power of 
the charismatic textual transmission of works of cultural and religious im¬ 
portance did not start with the Vedic commentaries proper, but actually 
commenced with commentaries in the domain of Smrti and sastric literature 
( ParMa, JNMV, PASN). The mentioned works also show the framing de- 
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vices typical of the Vedic bhasyas. 220 A point of no mere interest here is also 
that king Bukka I is said in the JNMV to have extolled Madhava and his 
work at the court assembly (sabha), 221 i.e., made the whole project a public 
affair, not a solitary matter of personal interest. 222 Some of the contempo¬ 
rary historians of early Vijayanagara paid attention to this aspect of the cul¬ 
tural policy of the kings of Sangama dynasty while at the same time re¬ 
maining cautious about the traditionally acknowledged role of Madhava- 
Vidyaranya of Srhgeri in the process of founding the empire. The latter 
topic remains a popular cliche among historians cherishing more national 
predilections. As far as the Vedic commentarial project is concerned, rather 
few historians venture to formulate more than general opinions concerning 
the nature of the involvement of the early rulers in this enterprise. In the 
“Historical Introduction” to her volume on Vijayanagara history, 223 V. 
Filliozat thus summarizes Harihara II’s activities in that matter: 

[...] he also paid homage to Saradapltha through rich endowments in cash 

and kind to pursue the project of commenting Vedas. 

There are several instances of evidence that Harihara II purposefully contin¬ 
ued important issues of the empire project initiated by Bukka I and also 
emulated the latter one in his involvement in the idea of the commentary on 
the Veda. 224 This continuity appears to corroborate the hypothesis of the 
Vedic commentary projcect forming an important part of the overall cultural 
project of the rapidly expanding empire. It supplies another argument in 
favor of the thesis that the extraordinary series of Vedic commentaries that 
originated during the rule of Bukka I and continued into that of Harihara II 
was not a string of detached treatises but a sequence of commentarial works 
seen by their royal patrons and - what is even more important to this study - 
deliberately presented as contributing to the image of a cultural project of 


220 See the colophons to the ParMa which feature the same formulation of the order of 
Bukka I who bears titles that stress his engagement in the propagation of the Vedic way, 
namely, sninaharajadliirajaparamcsvaravaidikainargapravartakasnvTrabukkabhupala-. 

221 JNMV, p. 1, st. 6, quoted above, p. 83. 

222 For an interesting parallel from another cultural millieu, see, for instance, LE 
Boulluec 1992: 70 (the context being a letter by Aristobulos of Paneas [ca. 160 B.C.], 
a Jewish philosopher, to king Ptolemy VI, concerning the project of translating the 
Jewish Septuagint believed to have been patronized by Ptolemy II Philadelphus in 
Alexandria in the third century B.C.): “Toute la traduction de l’ensemble de la Loi s’est 
faite sous le roi du nom Philadelphe, ton ancetre, qui s’en fit un point d’honeur, quand 
Demetrios de Phalere eut pris l’affaire en main.” 

223 Filliozat 2001: 33-34. 

224 Cf., for instance, the opening stanzas 4 and 8 of the ASBhBh. For a complete text of 
the preamble to the ASBhBh, see Appendix 1. 
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imperial grandeur and impact. What follows is also the supposition that the 
commentaries might have been written in Srhgeri where probably a chang¬ 
ing number of traditional scholars worked, forming a team of Vedic experts 
and being supervised (and perhaps stimulated) in their cooperative effort by 
Sayana. The actual existence of such a body of Vedic experts is supported 
by inscriptions commemorating royal grants to those scholars and their de¬ 
scendants in Srhgeri. 225 It is of utmost interest to ask which target these 
scholarly texts were supposed to reach. However, here nothing more than 
cautious speculations are possible as no evidence of historical value tells us 
anything precise in that matter. Generally speaking, the works taking origin 
in this project and publicized as forming such a whole, must have been in¬ 
tended to reach influential centers of religious authority, among them 
mathas, pilgrimage centers and big temples, to name a few in general terms. 
All of them enjoyed moral standing that could not be ignored and consti¬ 
tuted natural channels of the distribution of knowledge in the fragmented or 
“segmentary state” of early Vijayanagara. “Every temple,” as B. Stein re¬ 
marks, “can be said to have represented, or to have constituted, as a single 
entity the diverse peoples whose worship it attracted.” 226 

None of the actual historical circumstances in which king Bukka I 
may have ceremonially ordered the commencement of the project of vedar- 
thaprakasana are known to us from any sources that could deserve the name 
of historical ones. It is, however, more important for us here to reconstruct 
how such an event was represented textually to have happened, i.e., to map 
the ways in which our texts present themselves as part of a project purpose¬ 
fully pictured in such a specific manner. In order to proceed in that direc¬ 
tion, let us return for a moment to the little narrative passage from the pre¬ 
amble to the RSBhBh, which tells a mythicized story about the circum¬ 
stances of the inception of the project. Stanza 2 brings an image of the 
divinized guru Vidyatirthamahesvara who in stanza 3 casts a “sidelong 
glance” at the king. The latter one, acting upon that stimulus, assumes the 
form Mahesvara and in this very shape (becoming partially consubstantial 
with the deity) orders the “elucidation of the meaning and purpose of the 
Veda”: 227 

I praise Lord Mahesvara [in the fonn of guru ] VidyatTrtha whose very 

breath are the Vedas, who with the Vedas measured out the whole world, 


225 In the archives of Srhgeri matha, a kadita copy of an inscription of Harihara II is said 
to remain commemorating a grant to these scholars “for having brought out commen¬ 
taries on the four Vedas in the name of the king” [Kulke 1985: 131]. 

226 Stein 1997b: 104. 

227 RSBhBh 2-3. See Appendix 1. 
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By whose mysterious sidelong glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, tak¬ 
ing his fonn, ordered Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning and pur¬ 
pose of the Veda. 

The message of the two stanzas is seemingly easy to explain and it 
has always been taken for granted to be a figure of the panegyric type 
(prasasti) with the function of a mere eulogy and little, if any, reference to 
real events. Taken as such it did not attract any special attention on the part 
of scholars. A clever rhetorical figure as it is, the image depicting the cir¬ 
cumstances of the king ordering the vedarthaprakasana may have also been 
drawn from a real event. While admitting that a reconstruction 228 of that 
event has only the value of a conjecture, I feel it to be important for the 
topic of this study. Moreover, some accounting for the use of such a rhetori¬ 
cal figure is needed to clarify who was who behind the inception of the 
commentarial enterprise as our text wants its readers to believe. Now, the 
picture has the guru embodying the highest deity (Vidyatirthamahesvara) 
act miraculously on the person of the king. This acting is said to be trans¬ 
formative - the king undergoes a change - in a way that is in line with the 
ritual practice of darsana (“eye-to-eye contact with the deity”) 229 found in 
medieval temple Hinduism. True to the spirit of this practice, it is a visual 
contact with the idol of the deity that is believed to be transformative in its 
very nature. Against this general background we may see the same stanzas 
refer, or play upon, a situation in which king Bukka I, while paying respect 
to an image or idol of Vidyatirtha at the Vidyasankara temple in Srhgeri, 230 
had a darsana during which he was perceived by the witnesses to be “trans¬ 
formed” by the glance of the divine guru. In the result of this event he or¬ 
dered the vedarthaprakasana in his capacity of a darsana- transformed “di- 


22S According to the Srhgeri Vidyapltha tradition, guru Vidyatirtha is considered to have 
been a great yogin and the Vidyasankara temple is believed to have been constructed in 
his memory and positioned over the chamber of his lambika yoga while the actual idol 
of the sage is worshipped in a nearby place at Simhagiri (called Old Srhgeri). The tem¬ 
ple of Vidyasankara is believed to house in its garbhagrha, or sanctum sanctorum, a 
linga called vidyatlrthalinga (see The Greatness of Sringeri 1998: 55). Perhaps it is in 
line with this special place of sage Vidyatirtha in the Srhgeri tradition of gurus that the 
pontiffs of the Srhgeri monastery may have been using the title of Srimadvidyasankara- 
padaradhaka (“those who worship the sacred feet of the noble Vidyasankara”). On the 
name of the temple and its relation to the person of Vidyatirtha, see fn. 133 above. 

229 About the importance of the concept of darsana and the deity’s image casting glances 
on the devotees see, for instance, Malamoud 1986: 108. 

230 Or whatever more humble form of the spectacular temple soon to appear was then 
present at the spot. 
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vine-king” issuing royal orders 231 of divine sanction. This, more or less, 
could be what our text wanted its readers/audience to believe. There are 
some reasons for such a hypothesis: it is supported at least in part by the 
calculation of the succession of the gurus. As a predecessor of Bharatitirtha 
and Madhava-Vidyaranya, guru Vidyatirtha was probably no longer alive 
when the first bhasyas came into being, i.e., after A.D. 1365. If this is true, 
another hint from an epigraphic source gives more probability to the actual 
setting of the event that might have taken place. An inscription from the 
early days of Bukka I’s rule commemorates his visit to Srhgeri and his ac¬ 
tual paying respect to the “sacred feet” of Vidyatirtha as well as making a 
donation for the matha and the subsistence of ascetics. 232 There is more to 
this rhetorical figure and religious image of a ^v/n/’s/d city’s mysterious 
glance and its transformative values, and I will discuss it in section 10.3 
below in its relationship with the cultural images of the transmission of 
knowledge. 

In a broader historical context, I am inclined to see the problem of 
socio-historical importance of what I call here the “imperial project of 
commenting on the Veda” as one among other means of the early Vijayana- 
gara rulers’ deployment of a more systematic “integration policy.” This 
must have been a policy of making the emerging “super-state” into an “inte¬ 
grative polity” that could overcome the drawbacks of the multi-centered 
political reality of the south. This reality has been described in modem his¬ 
toriography with theoretical models like that of B. Stein’s “segmentary 
state” with its categories of “ritual suzerainty” and “political sovereignty” 233 
and a follow-up image of the state as a “ritual space.” The function of the 
vedarthaprakasana project within the context of a purposeful cultural policy 
of early Vijayanagara could be perhaps seen as parallel - however contro¬ 
versial it may appear - to that of king Rajaraja Cola’s construction of the 


231 According to the Srhgeri matha tradition, gum Vidyatirtha, known also by the name 
of Vidyasankaratirtha, and considered to be the tenth jagadgum in the lineage of the 
Srhgeri Sankaracaryavidyapltha, is believed to still embody the royal-like judicial func¬ 
tion of the jagadgums of Srhgeri: the official decisions and circulars of the Srhgeri 
pontiffs are still issued in the form of documents called srlmukha and “the Srimukhas 
issued from the matha today go under the seal of Sri Vidya Sankara only” [ The Great¬ 
ness of Sringeri 1998: 55]. 

232 The Srhgeri inscription is dated to Saka 1277, which corresponds to A.D. 1356, and 
has been published in ARMAD 1933, Kadur District. Srhgeri Jaglr No. 2, pp. 118-119, 
referred to in FlLLlOZAT 1973: 30. It is also interesting to note that the inscription is 
located on the wall of the temple of Ganapati-Vaglsvarl, probably the very deity to 
which refers the opening stanza repeated in all preambles to the Vedic bhasyas (see 
Appendix 1). Cf. also fn. 131 above and p. 172 below. 

233 See fn. 184 above. 
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magnificently huge stone temple at Tanjavur. In an interpretation offered 
once by G.W. Spencer, 

far from representing the self-glorification of a despotic ruler, [it] was in 
fact a method adopted by an ambitious ruler to enhance his very uncertain 

234 

power. 

I would like to stress, however, that the project of vedarthaprakasana must 
have been just one of a number of strategies on the part of the rulers seeking 
to adopt a powerful and effective image of legitimacy for the much broader 
and ambitious project of creating a new imperial identity. 235 Thi s said, it is 
my humble intention here to flesh out some aspects of the ways in which 
these mutual relationships between state formation, integration of political 
power and re-appropriation of intellectual traditions through patronized 
canonical commentary have been shaped while marking the links between 
power and culture in the historical period of the late fourteenth century with 
the emerging imperial kingdom of Vijayanagara. 


234 Quoted in Stein 1997b: 26, fn. 59. 

235 Cf. Kulke’s opinion on the usefulness of Stein’s model, for instance in Kulke 1997: 
30: “If not ‘misused’ it is in fact one of the ‘powerful deconstructive tools’ against the 
conventional ‘unitary’ interpretation of pre-modern states in India.” 



Chapter 3 


Books, Texts and Communities 


3.1. Manuscript culture and transmission of knowledge 


While trying to understand the nature and development of the impe¬ 
rial project of vedarthaprakasana today one should bear in mind the general 
problems in reconstructing the socio-cultural context of knowledge produc¬ 
tion and circulation in late medieval South India. The elements of this back¬ 
ground must include the actual agents in the processes not only of compos¬ 
ing but also of commissioning, patronizing, editing, copying, targeting, 
distributing and circulating text-artifacts, and diffusing the ideas they ex¬ 
pressed. 236 It is epigraphic data which, scarce as they are, remain our main 
sources of information in this matter. Very often, however, the interpreta¬ 
tion of this data remains quite problematic. One of the rare extant docu¬ 
ments offering some insight into the manuscript culture of the period is the 
inscription recording a royal grant of 1386 by Harihara II for the Vedic pan¬ 
dits of Srhgeri who actively contributed to the works of the project. 237 


236 For a sketch of some important problems of negotiating common sense between the 
perspectives offered by intellectual history and history of books, see, for instance, 
Darnton 2005 and Skinner 2005. Though Damton’s brief study mostly concerns the 
situation of seventeenth-/eighteenth-century Europe, its theoretical formulations may 
offer both inspiration and preliminary exegetical tools for a better articulation of the 
problems of Indian intellectual history of the medieval period. The general issue of 
Damton’s remains pertinent also for our context, namely how to “make the study of 
discourse and [book] diffusion reinforce each other” [Darnton 2005: 22] so that to 
answer the question of “how can such different modes of understanding be brought 
together” [ ibidem , p. 23]. Some of the points highlighted by Darnton with respect to the 
study of book diffusion are “the book itself as an expressive medium, the nature of 
reading as an interpretive activity, and the character of publishing as a way of tapping 
literary demand.” More on book history and different modes of reading, see, for in¬ 
stance, Chartier 2003 and 2004 or Certeau 1990: 239-255. For a discussion of prob¬ 
lems pertaining to transmission of knowledge in the Indian context, see CROOK 2001, 
for the pre-modem Indian context POLLOCK 2007a. 

237 Cf. p. 96 below. 
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Should we infer from the fact that the grant for the pandits who most proba¬ 
bly worked under Sayana on the commentarial project had been recorded in 
Srhgeri that the Vedic bhasyas attributed to Sayana were actually composed, 
written down and copied in Srhgeri, close to the western coast of the Indian 
peninsula at quite a distance from the city of Vijayanagara? If so, it would 
perhaps additionally account for the use of the epithet madhaviya as quali¬ 
fying all the bhasyas attributed to Sayana. 238 Most of the scholarship on 
either Sayana’s or Madhava’s work has little if anything to do with the is¬ 
sues of socio-historical materiality of the praxis of intellectual production of 
the time. The kind of knowledge produced by canonical commentary writ¬ 
ing must have depended heavily - as any kind of knowledge does - on the 
means of its circulation. Furthermore, its very structure of exposition must 
have taken into account those means and the social practices related to it. To 
say that the vehicle for the dissemination of commentary-produced knowl¬ 
edge in late medieval South India were manuscripts is not enough. Better by 
far would be to speak of a manuscript culture, for a culture it must have 
been with its long tradition behind, its professional communities of not only 
scribes but material makers, merchants, copyists, public readers/reciters, and 
the social practices of patronizing, composing, editorial managing, present¬ 
ing, circulating and reading-interpreting. Communities of text-users should 
also be mentioned with their specific social practices of reading and dealing 
with the texts. The specific role of royal courts and of other political-cul¬ 
tural and religious centers in this process is only slightly known. The history 
of manuscript culture is yet to be reconstructed for India in its various local 
avatars. It needs to be written while taking into account the important and 
symbiotic relationship of such a culture with oral literacy and performing 
practices, a relationship still far from being fully understood. Orality and 
performance as aspects of textual practice must have drawn from the em¬ 
phatic cultivation on memory practices, which remained at the core of the 
transmission of Vedic texts purposefully avoiding inscription. It is exem¬ 
plary in this respect that not only as late as the fifth or seventh century A.D., 
as pointed out by Pollock recently, 239 but even much later than this, that is in 
the second half of the fourteenth century in the case of the South Indian 
polymath Sayana, oral procedure for studying was still valorized (of course 
in writing) as the exclusively proper way of instruction for the Vedic educa- 


23S Also other works attributed to Sayana had been given that qualification, for instance 
MDhV. 

239 Pollock 2006: 83 referring ( ibidem , fn. 23) to Kumarila’s Tantravarttika 1.3.7. Cf. 
Pollock 2006: 82: “Long after writing became an everyday practice in the Sanskrit 
world, a bias toward the oral persisted; knowledge that is kanthastha, ‘in the throat,’ or 
memorized, was invariably privileged over knowledge that is granthastha, ‘in a book.’” 
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tion in its basic form. 240 This powerful ideal remained influential and left its 
traces in literary imagination and scholarly practices of knowledge produc¬ 
tion. For this reason, while attempting to reconstruct knowledge transmis¬ 
sion in pre-colonial India, we should also include important social practices 
like assemblies of intellectual communities (for instance, royal sabhas or 
groups gathering for joint reading in temples). Whether focused on pat¬ 
terned recitation from memory, loud ceremonial reading or disputation, 
these practices must have functioned as means of the presentation of ideas 
and the circulation of works, and thus as important vehicles for the dissemi¬ 
nation of texts and knowledge. 241 The complex texture of the manuscript 
culture could not do without patrons, collectors and libraries. The role of 
royal courts in all respects must have been the leading one and there are 
reasons to say that patronizing manuscript production was one of the means 
of the kingly power to express itself. 242 In general terms, the manuscript 
culture of late medieval and pre-modem India appears to have been excep¬ 
tionally efficient in terms of its potential for manufacturing a substantial 
number of copies and its capacity of their circulation. This is indicated by 
the mere number of extant manuscript artifacts assessed to amount to over 
thirty million in recent scholarship. 243 Manuscript collecting must have been 
in practice in temples, monastic centers (mathas), and educational institu¬ 
tions ( pathasalas , ghatikasalas ). 244 Many traditional Sanskrit schools across 


24(1 This should, however, be necessarily differentiated from textual studies conceived by 
Sayana himself as an intellectual act leading to comprehension of the message of the 
“scripture.” This differentiation seems to lie at the core of Sayana’s vision of making 
sense of Vedic discourse as such. 

241 The importance of these practices for the history of Indian literatures has been noted 
especially by Pollock; see, for instance, Pollock 2007a: 80: “[...] the oral performance 
of literary texts, typically on the basis of a memorized or even physically present arti¬ 
fact, would characterize Indian literary culture into the modern period.” 

242 Though I do not know of any direct evidence for this from the period of Vijayana- 
gara, a few instances can be referred to that come from the Vijayanagara-dependent 
courts of Nayakas who are known to have mimicked and perpetuated cultural models 
introduced by the Vijayanagara kings even long after the demise of the empire. One 
such instance is the court of the Keladi Nayakas from western Karnataka. The Keladi 
king Basavarasa is said to have ordered and distributed among devotees no less than 
ninety-six thousand manuscript copies of a single work; see Dikshit 1981: 123: “King 
Basavarasa conducted a great religious celebration in his palace. He had invited for that 
celebration 96000 devotees and given away an equal number of ‘manuscripts.’” More 
generally on the manuscript culture in pre-modern India, see POLLOCK 2007a. 

243 Pollock 2006: 558 and 2007a. 

244 A late eleventh-century copper plate inscription of Trailokyamala records “a provi¬ 
sion made for the maintenance of six members of the library attached to the Ghatikasala 
at Nagavari” [GURUMURTHY 1979: 162], 
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the south still keep collections of manuscripts today; one such example is 
the Vedakavyapathasala in Kumbhakonam, which boasts a continuous ac¬ 
tivity since at least the sixteenth century. Another contemporary example is 
a pathasala at Rajapur, Ratnagiri District, where a rare manuscript of a 
Vedic commentary by Bhattoji DIksita has been discovered [GODE 1954], 
The manuscript culture developed its technical efficiency probably very 
early, serving immediate needs of royal administration. A picture of this 
side of the flourishing Indian manuscript culture of later times - probably 
not much different from the state of affairs in the early years of Vijayana- 
gara - is provided by the account of an astonished European traveller. The 
account of Peter Mundi who visited Ikkeri in 1637 gives interesting details 
of the “Secretariat” or the “Record room” of the kings of Keladi: 

At my being, att Eccary I was att the king’s Secretaries, where in his 
house I saw many hundreds (I may say thousands) of those written palm 
leaves, being very long and narrow, handsomely rouled uppe, those againe 
tied into bundles hung upp in order about his romme or office soe thatt hee 
may (not improperly) be stiled Master of the Roules. 

These records were evidently grants made by the king, and as will be seen 
later in the sequel, they were sent to village accountants, in the cases of 
grants of land for being copied and returned to the palace wherein they 
were deposited for constant and future reference. 245 

Not much tangible evidence is available for the library-like collec¬ 
tions of the times of Vijayanagara, still less for the reading practices of the 
period. 246 . However, those that are at our disposal are important indications 
of the existence of manuscript collections at religious and education cen¬ 
tres. Fortunately, we have two inscriptions concerning a book collection in 
possession of the Srhgeri matha. In an inscription from the time of Bukka II 
(dated to Saka 13 2 9) 247 this collection is referred to with the term pustaka- 
bhandara. The inscription records a gift of land made to a person named 
Pauranika Kavi Krsnabhatta for the renovation and maintenance of the 


Swaminathan 1957: 167-168. 

246 No evidence seems to indicate anything parallel to the development in the changing 
of the reading practices that took place in the analogous period in medieval Europe with 
the wide adoption of word separation greatly facilitating silent and private reading; see 
Saenger 1997: 257 and Martin 2004: 81. Taking for granted due reservation to be 
retained while employing the category of scriptura continua for the Indian manuscript 
culture, it should be noted that even later manuscripts of Sayana’s bhasyas still betray 
features characteristic of the system that did not favor silent, visual reading. Cf. Fig. 1 
above. For a general concept of “reading” as a dominating literary activity in medieval 
Europe, see Dagenais 1994: 22. 

247 


Gurumurthy 1979: 24. 
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collection. 248 A similar context seems to be referred to also in an inscription 
of Devaraya II. The inscriptions indicate that this “library” must have been 
in place for some time already. Another inscription from the thirteenth 
century shows that there used to be a library ( sarasvatlpustakabhandara) in 
Srirangam owned by the Ranganatha temple. A temple inscription from 
Kanci dated to the second half of the fourteenth century records how the 
temple provided for proper preservation of the manuscripts accumulated in 
a matha by this temple. 249 Some other pre-Vijayanagara inscriptions testify 
to the existence of book collections and we may infer that the practices 
continued in those places into the epoch of Vijayanagara. One of the names 
given to such collections - “a treasure-house of knowledge ( sarasvati 
bhandara)” - reflects probably the character of such “libraries,” which must 
have been seen as collections of valuables, though not necessary of material 
character. The sarasvatlbhandaras are referred to in two epigraphs from the 
Nataraja temple of Citamparam of the times of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
(1250-1251 ) 250 and from Srirangam. 251 The existence of another “library” 
owned by the temple of Dvarapati-Appan in Sermadevi is attested by an 
earlier Pandyan inscription dated to the thirteenth century and recording a 
grant for maintaining the collection. 252 Although in most of the cases next 
to nothing can be said about the actual content of those collections, they 
must have been related to local centres of learning, and thus at least some 
of them could be considered, along with educational institutions 
(pathasalas ), as targets to be reached by the manuscripts of bhasyas and the 
message carried by them and meant to be promulgated there. In spite of the 
lack of evidence concerning the early circulation of the manuscripts of 
Sayana’s bhasyas and their bhumikas, the sheer survival of a good number 
of manuscripts from later periods written in a variety of scripts prevalent in 
different regions testifies to their relatively wide diffusion. 253 


248 See ibidem, p. 164. 

249 Sankaranarayanan 1993: 32. 

25(1 Ibidem, p. 28. 

251 Gurumurthy 1979: 162. See also Scharfe 2002: 183. Another library - called 
sarasvatibhavana and located in Tirunevelli district - is mentioned in South Indian In- 
scriptionsSlo. 695 (Altekar 1934: 293). 

252 Ibidem. 

253 On the oldest extant manuscripts of the bhasyas, see p. 135 below. Though no epi- 
graphical data appear to indicate the existence of royal book collections comparable to 
those known from other cultural milieus, parallels may be instructive. On the idea of an 
imperial rule executed (also ritually) over the world of books and knowledge in early 
medieval Islam, see Touati 2003: 193-194: “Parce que sa bibliotheque etait un symbole 
de sa souverainete, le calife venait periodiquement la visiter a cheval [...]. [II] se met en 
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3.2. Whose are the Vedic bhasya&l 


I have on two or three occasions allowed an explanation, 
though it appeared in one or two MSS only, 
and was clearly a marginal due to the hand of a later student, 
and not Sayana's own, to form part of the printed text, 
simply because I imagined it would be useful[...\. 

(F. Max Muller) 


The number and volume of the commentaries on the Vedic texts 
attributed to Sayana have made most of the scholars doubt or disbelieve the 
traditional attribution of their authorship to one person. Eighteen full-scale 
commentaries to different Vedic texts of which most (seventeen) must have 
been composed probably between A.D. 1365 and A.D. 1377 seem to tran¬ 
scend the capacity of a single scholar, the more so, because the same author 
is also credited with other works of a different character. In the opinion of 
most modem scholars, the role of Sayana was rather that of a “supervisor” 
or an “editor” coordinating a joint cooperative work of a team of pandits. 254 
According to others we should assume the name of Sayana as representing a 
composite authorship. Sayana himself appears never to have mentioned any 
of his collaborators, except for his brother Madhava. A quasi-narrative ac¬ 
count relating the ceremonial commissioning of the job of vedarthapraka- 
sana by the king (instigated in turn by the guru! deity) is contained within the 
introductory stanzas to each of the eighteen commentaries. Only the names 
of Sayana and Madhava can be seen as authors of the commentarial works. 
We know from epigraphic sources some names of learned pandits of the 
time who most probably worked on the commentaries under the supervision 
of Sayana. The names are mentioned in a copperplate inscription of 1386 
registering a grant by Harihara II to scholars called Narayanavajapeyayaji, 
Naraharisomayaji, Pandaradlksita, Pancagni Madhava, Nagabharana, and 


posture de regner sur un autre royaume - celui de ses livres. En tenant l’un d’eux entre 
ses mains, il mime son attachement a un modele de souverainete fonde sur la concentra¬ 
tion du pouvoir et du savoir.” 

254 See, for instance, Srikantha Sastri 1936: 295: “Sayana was assisted by Pancagni 
Madhava [...] and others. This co-operative spirit and the high authority of the various 
authors who were content to subordinate their own identity for the sake of knowledge, 
reveal the greatness of their spiritual attainment.” 
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Nagabhatta for their work as promoters ( pravartaka) of the commentaries on 
the Vedas. 255 

The generally shared opinion that Sayana must have had some 
collaborators in the extraordinary extensive project of commenting on the 
Veda does not explain much. Nothing sure can be said about the actual cir¬ 
cumstances and nature of that collaboration or on the character and scope of 
Sayana’s own supervising task. Some scholars venture opinions on the 
matter, basing themselves on the interpretation of the extant inscriptions. 
Thus, according to Vasundhara Filliozat, 

[...] Bukka I entrusted Sayanacarya to comment on the Vedas. Sringeri 
was converted into an agrahara brahmin town where Sayana’s assistants 
were given full facilities for their livelihood so they will be free from wor¬ 
ries and attend to their intellectual pursuits in peace and serenity. 256 

Variants of such a bucolic picture have been occasionally offered by other 
scholars too. The question concerning the actual place of the composition of 
the bhasyas (and the bhumikas) seems rather important. 257 We can recon¬ 
struct rather different pictures of the commentarial team at work depending 
on whether we imagine them working in an agrahara- like brahmin village, a 
monastery or an urban/court environment. In the last case the setting could 
probably be one of the premises of a temple complex, like the matha at¬ 
tached to the Virupaksa temple at Hampi and believed to have been founded 
by Vidyaranya himself. 258 The few Vedic pandits who may have collabo¬ 
rated with Sayana and whose names came to us through inscriptions are, 
however, connected to Srhgeri. The families claiming descent from those 
pandits still inhabit the place, which would suggest that at least some of the 
bhasyas might have been composed there. Such a locality may also explain 
the recurring references in the bhumikas to Madhava who in this very place 
must have been especially respected and influential. 

If we take seriously the hypothesis concerning the imperial character 
of the vedarthaprakasana project, then the person(s) to be presented as coor¬ 
dinating author(s) who guaranteed the high level of authoritative quality and 


See Narasimhachar 1916: 19 and Srikantha Sastri 1936: 295; the “last descen¬ 
dants of these families are still in Srhgeri [...]” [Filliozat 2001: 32]. Kulke [Kulke 
1985: 131] mentions an inscription by Harihara II concerning Sayana and two other 
brahmin scholars being donated land for their service as promoters {pravartaka ) of the 
Vedic commentaries. 

256 Filliozat 2001: 32. 

257 On general problems concerning the localisation of knowledge production, see 
Jacob 2007: Introduction. 

258 


Cf. Figs. 2 through 6 above. 
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prestige to the kingly sanctioned works was/were probably carefully se¬ 
lected. By the time of the inception of the project both brothers must have 
been already quite well-known personalities, though each one of a very 
different format. By that time, Madhava had to his credit a few important 
compendia on traditional knowledge, philosophical works and religious 
commentaries. 259 Sayana could be presented not only as the successful au¬ 
thor of a number of scholarly works written under the patronage of Kampa 
and Sangama II, but he was also credited with the career of a successful 
brahmin minister, kingly preceptor and even military campaign chief. 260 The 
royal patrons of the extensive commentaries on the whole of the Veda could 
not have had better candidates to put in charge of the enterprise in order to 
have the works reach not only far and wide but also a precise target, namely 
the influential brahminical and scholarly elites of various religious affilia¬ 
tion. 

As for the authorship of the bhumikas, we have almost no specific 
evidence except for the literary sources of the avataranika portions of the 
introductory stanzas themselves. However, these always address either the 
vedarthaprakasana as a whole or a Prakasa on a particular Vedic text within 
the series without naming the bhumikas. In the case of the RSBhBh, we 
may, however, assume with perhaps more probability than in the case of the 
whole bhasya that it comes from the hand of Sayana himself and thus repre¬ 
sents his opinions and aims. On the other hand, the avataranika portions 
should be read with due caution because of the - in our eyes - anachronistic 
information contained therein: the guru Vidyatirtha who is said to have in¬ 
spired the king to order the composition of Vedarthaprakasas could no 
longer have been alive at the time of the composition of the first bhasyas, 
i.e., after A.D. 1365. 261 Perhaps for that reason the name of Vidyatirtha is 
coupled in one compound with that of Mahesvara, thus indicating the re¬ 
spected memory of the guru. We must, however, remember that other intel¬ 
lectual productions patronized by Bukka I also make reference to Vidyatlr- 
tha(-muni), as is the case with the JNMV, which must have been written 
probably after Bu kk a’s takeover of power in the empire, i.e., after 1356, a 
date also improbable for Vidyatirtha. It is not easy to decide how to account 
for that fact. I shall return to this issue in the next chapters. 


259 On works attributed to Madhava-Vidyaranya, see, for instance, Kripacharyulu 
1986: 11-159, Potter 2005: 809.1-22, and Goodding 2002: 7-9. For an interesting 
hagiographic narrative that features Madhava (Vidyaranya) travelling north to Banaras 
in order to clear doubts concerning his already composed Vedic commentaries, see 
ARMAD 1932 (1935): 103. 

260 Cf. p. 33 above. 

261 Cf. p. 58 above. 
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There are certain characteristics of the introductions to the bhasyas 
attributed to Sayana that tend to be somewhat disquieting to the textual 
scholar. All the commentaries are traditionally known by the name of 
bhasya (“commentary”). But rarely, if ever, do Sayana’s bhumikas refer to 
the project of elucidating the Veda ( vedarthaprakasana ) or to particular 
commentaries by this term. The RSBhBh uses the word vyakhyana for a 
commentary undertaken by Sayana and the verb vya-Vkhya with reference 
to what Sayana is declaring to undertake. The term bhasya does appear in 
the RSBhBh, but it is used with reference to other works by other authors. 
However, it can be found in the colophons to all commentaries. 

One of the most often indicated grounds for doubting or altogether 
denying the authorship of the bhasyas to Sayana are the relatively frequent 
contradictions or instances of inconsistency in commenting on the same 
subject in different bhasyas ascribed to him. This argument has been raised 
time and again among Indologists. 262 There are reasons, however, to defend 
this disparity of opinion by referring to the rules of nirvacana - an exegeti- 
cal procedure adopted from Yaska’s school of etymology - which admit of 
several different explanations of one word. The rules of nirvacana and the 
context of the sacrificial ritual, which is intentionally taken as the ultimate 
background against which to determine the meaning, make the choices of 
the commentator not necessarily motivated by purely textual reasons. This 
is not to say, however, that I would like to defend a one-person authorship 
of the bhasyas. Quite to the contrary, but on other grounds, I think it to be a 
case of stimulated cooperation provided with a final editorial touch in line 
with the practices of the time and intentions of the patrons. Another ques¬ 
tion yet to be answered concerns the proper terms in which we might today 
describe the nature of the textual integrity and authorship of the bhasyas. 
The answer awaits perhaps the creation of an idiom suitable to the question 
itself, similar to the case of the history of early Vijayanagara and state for¬ 
mation in late medieval South Asia. 


3.3. The intended audience of the Vedic bhasyas 


Throughout the bhumika to the RSBh, one cannot find any histori¬ 
cally situated hint at the sort of audience the text of the commentary was 
meant for. There are, however, indirect indications to this, though we may 
speak here of general or theoretical hints rather than specific qualifications. 


262 


See, for instance, Gonda 1975: 41-42. See also Modak 1995: 35-36. 
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One of them seems to be expressed in the opening stanza 6 declaring that 
the commentary ( vyakhyana or bhasya) is going to cover only a part of the 
RS (the passage indicates the first adhyaya only!). It addresses explicitly the 
buddhimat, the intelligent person, as the prospective reader of the commen¬ 
tary. 263 Another one, at the opposite end of the bhumika, refers to the figure 
of a vedavid, a person considered to be versed in the Vedas and the “knower 
of [the message of] the Veda.” In a general ideological scheme (to be dis¬ 
cussed below), it may be said that the commentary, as conceived by Sayana, 
was directed to every “twice-born” male, i.e., every one entitled through a 
proper initiation to study the Veda. However, the figure of the teacher of the 
Veda transmitting his knowledge to a selected student that is introduced 
towards the end of the bhumika matches more accurately the picture of the 
Prakasa intended for those who desire to learn the message of the Veda 
through the mouth of a qualified preceptor. The literary text of the actual 
Prakasa, i.e., the commentary by Sayana, belonging very much to the world 
of sastra, appears somewhat at odds with the stress on oral instruction, both 
in the case of svadhyaya (textual competency training) and arthavabodha 
(understanding of the meaning and purpose). No extra-textual data, epi- 
graphic or otherwise, seem to point to any conclusive explanation in the 
matter of the intended audience of the bhasya. What can be inferred from 
the scanty sources at our disposal may concern a general possibility of such 
an audience. This might be first and foremost educational institutions such 
as ghatikas and pathasalas, often located by the temples and mathas. Espe¬ 
cially those attached to big temple complexes and matha centres must have 
been of special interest for both the authors as well as the editors and pa¬ 
trons of the vedabhasyas. One temple center did not necessarily mean one 
single school. It is well known that even contemporary influential temples 
and religious centres organize and support whole networks of Vedic schools 
dependant on the financial aid of such a centre. The picture in the late four¬ 
teenth century may not have looked much different. The practice of affili¬ 
ating Veda pathasalas to the religious centres of the Srhgeri and Kanci vid- 
yaplfhas is well attested for the present day. The schools for Vedic teaching 
used to be regularly supported by the kings, and those of the Vijayanagara 
period were not exceptions. 

Additional clues for the intended audience of the RSBh can be in¬ 
ferred from the last words of the bbilmika. Sayana appears to betray his 
intention to direct the explanation ( vyakhyana) to the Vedic teachers as an 
indispensable means of transmitting the artha of the Veda to their selected 
students. Thus, the conceptualization of the work is being given by Sayana 


263 etasmin prathamo ’dhyayah srotavyah sampradayatah\ 
vyutpannas tavata sarvam boddhum saknoti buddhiman ||6|| 
See Appendix 1 and further pp. 165-166 below. 
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as a work addressing an elite of brahmin teachers and as a work containing 
the “hidden meaning” ( rahasya ) of the Veda as well as prescriptions and 
rationale for its study. Just like a well-defined manual for operating a so¬ 
phisticated device is given along with hints for its use. 

Further to this reflection we might perhaps add that towards the end 
of the RSBhBh certain passages can be found that might be interpreted with 
respect to the intended reader/audience of the vyakhyana as well as with 
respect to Sayana’s self-identity. First and foremost Sayana refers there to a 
vedavid, i.e., knower of the Veda. Fie speaks about two kinds of such know- 
ers, the rsis of yore and modem upadhyayas versatile in the fourteen “sci¬ 
ences.” Fie seems to count himself among the latter ones, thus securing for 
himself the right of a proper interpretation [RSBh (M) I, p. I, 16,3-7; 
VBhBhS, p.44,15-20]: 

vedam vidvan arthabhijnah purusah \ sa ca dvividhah ’ rvaclnakale samut- 
pannas caturdasavidyasthanakusalah kascid upadhyayah puratanakale 
samutpanno vyasadis ca 26A \ tam etam ubhayavidham vidvamsam vidya- 
madadhanamadakulamadopetah panditammanya ye purusa abhito vidyadi- 
su dusayanti te sarve 'py adityam eva prathamam sarvato dusayanti \ adit- 
yapeksaya dvidyam agnitn dusayanti tadubhayapeksaya trtiyam hamsam 
dusayanti \ hand sada gacchadd hamso vayuh \ 

One who knows the Veda is a man who is versed in the meaning and pur¬ 
pose [of the Veda]. And there are two kinds [of persons like that]: a skilful 
teacher fonned in modem times and well versed in the fourteen disciplines 
of knowledge, and [a wise teacher] of yore like Vyasa. And if those men, 
who are mad with knowledge, mad with wealth or with family-status, 
deeming themselves wise, find fault in knowledge or the like with either 
of the type of Veda-knower, all of them indeed will find fault also first of 
all with Aditya. Having looked away from Aditya they find fault with 
Agni as the second, and having looked away from both they find fault 
with hamsa as the third, hand means “one who is always in motion,” so 
hamsa designates Vayu. 

So not any brahmin who should study the Veda as his duty but only a 
brahmana who is a true vedavid should be revered as one in whom the gods 
have their dwelling! 

A passage following the last hints probably at the community of ve- 
davids, which is made of exclusively those who obtain the right knowledge 
of the Veda founded on the fourteen disciplines of learning in contradistinc¬ 
tion to those who are only skillful in chanting. 


264 Thus, not everyone is predestined to be a Veda-knower, but only special recognized 
teachers and mythic rsis. That is, when an eligible person wants to leam the message of 
the Veda he is supposed to approach a Veda knower for explanation. Free interpretation 
is out of question here. 
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agnyadirupatvam ca vedavidd 6i amnatam \ agner vayor adityasya sa- 
yujyam gacchatlti || 714 2.15|| na kevalam etad devatatrayam kim tu sarva 
api devata vedavidi vasanti\ tasmad brahmanan vedavido drstva smrtva va 
praddinam namaskuryan na tu tasmin vidyamanam api dosam klrtayet \ 
evam sati tattanmantrarthabhutah sarva api devata vedarthavida smarya- 
manataya tadiyahrdaye ' vasthita ayam namaskarta tosayad \ na caitad 
adhyayanasyaiva phalam id sankaniyant 66 | vidvamsam ity amnatatvat \ 
anyatha vedam adhiyanam ity amnayeta \ tasmat sarvadevatabuddhya 
pranibhih pujyasya vedarthavido lokadvaye 'pi sreyahprapdr upapadyate \ 

And the fonn of Agni and other gods of the knower of the Veda is indeed 
remembered by tradition: “He attains the bond of friendship with Agni, 

Vayu and Aditi.” And not only these three, but all the gods dwell in the 
Veda-knower. Therefore let him adore daily the brahmanas who are the 
Veda-knowers whether he sees or recalls them, and even if he finds any 
fault in them let him not announce it. If he acts in that way and reveres 
them (i.e., the Veda-knowers) he satisfies thereby all the gods dwelling in 
the heart of those through being remembered by the Veda-knower as the 
meaning of this and that particular mantra. And he should not think it pos¬ 
sible that “this is the fruit of mere studying the Veda.” This is clear from 
the word “the knowing one” [in 714 2.15]. Otherwise the word “studying” 
would have been remembered by tradition. Therefore because of adoring 
the knower of the Vedic meaning while having in mind all the gods, the 
well-being in both the worlds is attained by living beings. 

However, a confirmation of such a hypothesis is awaited to come 
from more sustained studies concerning manuscript dissemination in South 
India in the late medieval period. It is beyond doubt that Vijayanagara rulers 
had at their disposal resources needed to have a piece of scholarly work like 
Sayana’s commentary distributed over a large area. 267 Thinking about the 


265 1 have personally many times experienced during my field studies on brahmin 
communities of South India the extraordinary show of respect for those brahmanas who 
were said to be learned in the Vedas. For instance, during an Ayyar community festival 
of Taippuyam in 2006 I happened to witness how in the house of a Tamil brahmin in the 
Karamana area of Trivandrum a group of travelling Vedic scholars from Karnataka were 
honoured with prostrations and fruits and money placed on a folded piece of dhoti- mate¬ 
rial by the children of the householder. 

266 Cf. Certeau, p. 248: “Si la manifestation des libertes du lecteur a travers le texte est 
toleree entre clercs [...], elle est interdite aux eleves (vertement ou habilement ramenes a 
recurie du sens ‘requ’ par les maitres).” Cf. ibidem. “Le sens TitteraT est Tindex et 
l’effet d’un povoir social, celui d’une elite. De soi offert a une lecture plurielle, le texte 
devient une arme culturelle, une chasse gardee, le pretexte d’une loi qui legitime, 
comme Titteralle’, Tinterpretation de professinnels et de clercs socialement authorises.” 

2hl There is not much evidence (at least not known to me) concerning the reality of 
medieval and pre-modem manuscript circulation and knowledge transmission, or what 
Pollock calls “pragmatics of manuscript culture” [POLLOCK 2007a: 91]. We should 
perhaps draw more conclusions from the material available while paying attention to 
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actual range of such a distribution, I would tend rather to assume that it 
must have consisted in targeting carefully chosen intellectual centres 268 and 
centres of religious authority, rather than blindly augmenting the volume of 
copies. Those centres must have comprised courts, temples, and, last but not 
least, educational institutions and libraries. We know from South Indian 
medieval inscriptions about donations of huge endowments granted for the 
purpose of education (sometimes as an act of vidyadana ), 269 which in the 
late medieval times of the Vijayanagara empire already went through much 
transformation and developed institutional forms. These were of several 
types, namely, mathas, devasthanas and ghatikasthanas, located often near 
rich and influential temples; they must have been important and influential 
intellectual centres. In a great number of them Vedas and sastras were stud¬ 
ied and commented upon. 270 We also hear about the libraries of these 
institutions; one such, existing at least from the thirteenth century in Citam- 
param, was called sarasvatibhandara. All these “temple colleges” may 
have been targets of the dissemination of manuscripts of Sayana’s RSBh 
(preceded by a bhumika and furnished with a proper colophon in the form 
of a “royal seal”) ordered to be produced and circulated by the kings of 
Vijayanagara desiring to support relations with and gain recognition from 
sometimes far-removed mathas in the territories they claimed. We do not 
know much about the nature and technical means of such a praxis of manu¬ 
script circulation. We do not know particularly whether in this specific case 
it was the whole Samhita with the bhasya attached, in the manner of com¬ 
mentaries attached to sastric works (at least the bhumika has actually a 
strongly sastric character, its construction following the pattern of a discus- 


recently re-formulated theories of cultural and knowledge transmission {vide Pollock’s 
fonnulation concerning “script-mercantilism” vis-a-vis “print-capitalism”; see POLLOCK 
2006: 558). Among the scanty infonnation concerning economic aspects of manuscript 
distribution we find a relation of Al-BIrunI about Ugrabhuti, the teacher of king Anan- 
gapala (eleventh century), who happened to write a book on grammar called Sisyahita- 
vrtti and sent it to Kashmir, but the Kashmiri scholars refused to adopt it. To support the 
project, his royal disciple “sent a sum of 200.000 dirhams (Rs 60.000) to Kashmir for 
being distributed among those who would study the book of his master” [Altekar 
1934: 157], 

268 For the idea of multiplied civilization centres, see Cohn - Marriott 1998: 78-87. 

269 Cf. Altekar 1934: 284-293. On the Saiva vidyadana ceremony of a king initiated 
into the Saiva lore, see Sanderson 2004: 9-10. 

270 Cf. Altekar 1934: 148. 

271 See p. 95 above. 

272 For a review of such “temple colleges” and the education offered there, see Scharfe 
2002: 166-193. 
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sion with an imagined opponent), or rather separately from it. The evidence 
of the extant manuscripts attests rather to the latter case. Some elements of 
the probably original schooling system of vedapathasalas survive even in 
modem times, or have been revived after a break of a century or more, sup¬ 
posedly along the traditional lines developed in the medieval period. It 
shows strong affiliation of the local schools with powerful mathas. At least 
two of them in contemporary South India run or support a veritable inde¬ 
pendent network of local pathasalas or smaller mathas. They set curricula, 
decide on the textual basis for the teaching of the Veda, as well as on their 
interpretation. The two most influential mathas of the south, that of Kanci 
Kamakoti and Srhgeri, developed their own separate institutions, carefully 
planning and administering a Sanskrit and Vedic schooling network under 
their jurisdiction. Other Sankara mathas are also known to be active with 
running traditional pathasalas . 21i This picture may not be very far removed 
from that of medieval South India 274 when both centres formed their identity 
boasting of royal patronage. The rulers of Vijayanagara must have been 
aware (especially in the formative period of the empire) of the powerful 
authority of such institutions and perhaps helped create the image of one in 
order to keep this influential structure on their side and use it as a powerful 
tool of legitimation for their imperial hegemony. That a temple and a sala 
could actually and actively influence political life in medieval South India is 
evidenced for instance by the Kanci Vaikunthaperumal inscription telling 
the story about a senior staff member ( ghatikaiyar) of the temple ghatika 
who took an extraordinary initiative towards securing the coronation of a 
new king to the empty throne after the death of Pallava Paramesvaravarman 
II (A.D. 73 0). 275 Now, it could be argued that Vedic education used to do 
well (and to some extent still does) for centuries, if not millennia, without 
resorting to writing and manuscripts, even refraining from doing so. Is it not 
the authority of the Paninlyasiksa that warns against resorting to writing, 276 
and that of Mahabharata, which condemns to hell those who make a liveli¬ 
hood by writing the Vedas; does this mean that there were actually some 
who did so? 277 Well into the era when writing was widely used for literary 

273 On the educational activities of contemporary Sankara mathas see Cenkner 1995: 

117-121. 

274 Cf. Altekar 1993: 293: “[.■■] down to the 18th century every religious center in 
South India used to maintain a Sanskrit Patha-sala.” 

275 Sankaranarayanan 1993: 9. 

276 gltl slghrl sirahkampl tatha likhitapathakah \ 

anarthajno ’lpakanthas ca sadetepathakadhamah || [PS 32]. 

277 Asvamedhika Parvan 106.92: 

vedavikrayinas caiva vedanam caiva dusakah \ 
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purposes in India we still hear of the authoritative condemnation of writing 
used in Vedic studies. 278 Even long after Vasukra’s bold enterprise in the 
ninth/tenth century (?), in the second half of the fourteenth century, it is no 
one else than Sayana himself who strongly advocates against reading from 
written versions of the Vedic text while studying the Veda as svadhyaya . 279 
The same means, however, that the written versions must have been at hand 
and, no doubt, consulted when needed during other occasions and other 
types of reading. Characteristically, we do not hear about the explicit prohi¬ 
bition of japa -type recitation being done with the help of written texts, a 
common contemporary practice among brahmana grhasthas. However, what 
holds true with reference to the Sruti itself does not apply when it is pro¬ 
vided with a commentary. Designed as sophisticated scholarly works, the 
bhasyas must have been composed in writing and meant to be copied and 
circulated in order to be read and listened to. 


vedanatn lekhakas ca te vai nirayagaminah || 

(“Those who make money on the Vedas are wicked and sinful, those who commit the 

Vedas to writing are bound for hell”). 

27s Kumarila, Tantravarttika I 3 (p. 86), p. 123,20 in K.V. Abhyankar’s edition. It is 
Kumarila, who in the seventh century “reasserted (in writing, of course) that learning 
the Veda from a concrete text-artifact - ‘by means contrary to reason, such as from 
written text’ - could never achieve the efficacy of the Veda learned in the authorized 
way, ‘by repeating precisely what has been pronounced in the mouth of the guru’” 
[Pollock 2006: 83, fn. 23]. Pollock and others do not refer to Sayana who still in the 
late fourteenth century, albeit for different reasons, in his RSBhBh warns against using 
written artifacts in memorizing the Veda. Cf. SCHARFE 2002: 8, fn. 2, referring also to 
Al-Biruni, who “reported in the eleventh century: ‘They do not allow the Veda to be 
transmitted to writing.’” More on avoiding to put the Veda into writing, see 
Bronkhorst 2002: 800 and Kane 1941: II, 348-349. 

219 RSBh (M) I, p. 14,14-16; VBhBhS, p. 40,31-34: kratuvidhayo hi visayavabodham 
apeksamanas tadavabodhe svadhyayam viniyuhjate \ adhyayanavidhis ca likhitapatha- 
divyavpyadhyayanasamskpatvam svadhyayasya gamayati \ ata ubhayopadanat tatsid- 
dhih || (“As the injunctions to perform sacrifices do indeed require the knowledge of 
their dominion [of application], they enjoin svadhyaya for this knowledge. And the 
injunction to study conveys that svadhyaya is perfected through study divorced from 
reading written [words] etc. So in the appropriation of both of them lies the attainment 
of this [result of ritual perfection]”). 
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3.4. Circulating the bhasyas 


As already noted above, we cannot say much about the actual praxis 
of manuscript circulation of the Vedic bhasyas in the early times following 
their composition. A thorough, historically situated study of diffusion is 
practically impossible. We are not in possession either of any relation con¬ 
cerning such practices or of artifacts of that period. This, however, should 
not impede our general reflection on the possible character and social func¬ 
tion of such practices. Scholars believe that the oldest manuscripts of the 
RSBh that survive come from the sixteenth century, 280 with the exception of 
one manuscript containing a part of the bhasya (to asfaka 4 only) dated to 
the second half of the fifteenth century. 281 We happen to know, however, 
from scattered evidence of different rank and value that the manuscript cul¬ 
ture of pre-print India could be quite efficient. 282 Even the contemporary 
remnants of this huge network of production, editing, copying, re-copying 
and dissemination in the form of copy-presentation, namely, the institu¬ 
tional, temple and private collections, point to a considerable potential, 
ready to produce an impressive number of copies to be distributed over a 
substantial area if needed. The more so if the book in question had a royal 
patronage behind it as was the case with our work(s). We should not per¬ 
haps imagine that a learned bhasya on a basic Vedic text was mass-copied. 
Yet a substantial number of copies must have been produced to reach quite 
numerous centres of learning and influential temples of South India if we 


280 Gode 1954: 2. 

281 That is more than a century after Say a h a - See the Introduction to the Vaidika 
Samshodhana MandaTs edition of the Rgvedasamhita (RS), Poona 1933, p. 6. For a 
general discussion on manuscripts of the RSBh , see p. 135 below. 

282 Cf. for instance the above-mentioned story about the diffusion of manuscripts of a 
certain work in the Vijayanagara-offshot Nayaka Kingdom of Keladi where, according 
to the Keladinrpavijaya, king Basavarasa had “given away” to devotees no fewer than 
96000 copies of a manuscript [Murthy 1981: 123 and Dikshit 1981]. See also the 
passage on manuscript copying and circulating in the community of early Krsna 
Caitanya followers in POLLOCK 2007b and POLLOCK 2006: 558: “This manuscript cul¬ 
ture was enormously productive and efficient. It has been estimated that over thirty 
million manuscripts are still extant [...] - a mere fraction of what once must have been 
available.” In the opinion of Pollock, the manuscript culture of pre-modem India en¬ 
tailed what he calls “script mercantilism,” which, reinforced by social practices of oral 
performance, successfully rivaled the achievements of the European print-capitalism: 
“Continuing oral perfonnance practices [...] magnified the impact of script-mercantilism 
to produce a dissemination of the culture-power ideas of the Indian epics greater than 
anything achievable through print-capitalism.” 
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accept royal patronage of the project. As already noted above, there are 
scholars who offered ideas concerning certain well-calculated steps taken 
with a view to promote the bhasyas among influential brahminical and tem¬ 
ple centers of South India. Most of those opinions must remain, however, 
nothing more than conjecture, no matter how probable they might appear. 
Of this kind is most probably the statement of K.R. Venkataraman, 283 which 
reads: 

Active steps were taken to popularize the Veda bhashyas. Sayana himself 
toured round the country for the purpose. A record (ARSIE 50 of 1893) in 
the Arulal (Varadaraja) Perumal koil at Kanchi is in praise of Sayana; 
these verses were probably composed to give him a suitable reception in a 
gathering of scholars. 

In this respect, one conjectural point could perhaps be made about the 
meaning of the term vyakhyana - as opposed to the term bhasya - by which 
Sayana himself refers to his commentary within the RSBhBh. As for the 
meaning of vyakhyana, apart from the usually given “commentary, expla¬ 
nation, exposition,” the conjectured meaning of a “systematically arranged 
explanation to be presented officially on a special occasion” could perhaps 
be inferred from the existence of architectural compounds called 
vidyavyakhyanamandapa, i.e., “a hall where the sciences are explained, 
college (Hemadri, Caturvargacintamani)" [Monier-Williams, s. k]. 284 
Perhaps the vyakhyanas by Sayana later to be known as bhasyas were 
intended to be read (and discussed) at places of importance like those 
referred to by such a term, though not necessarily the same ones, and decid¬ 
edly not to the same audience. Another clue to the actual reading practices 
and knowledge transmission of the times may be inferred from a work held 
in much esteem by Sayana and authored by his brother. It is the JNMVby 
Madhava, which contains in its versified preamble a telling reference to a 
sabha (assembly, council). It gives the impression of an institutionalized 
gathering of courtly intellectuals in the presence of which king Bukka I 
eulogises Madhava as the author of the JNMV and subsequently orders the 
composition of a commentary on the same. We may well imagine the 
Vistara being first read and discussed upon in the presence of such sabha 
members, and by the same benefit from the authorizing power of the 
place. 285 


283 Venkataraman etal. 1976: 27. 

284 For an inscription mentioning an architectural structure of that kind ( vyakhyanasala) 
attached to a Saiva matha and its function connected with the “public” elucidation of 
scripture in the earlier Saiva tradition, see Sanderson 2004: 13, 54, fn. 98, and 54. 

283 tam prasasya sabhamadhye vlrasrlbukkabhupatih \ 
kuru vistaram asyas tvam itimadhavam adisat ||6|| 
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Before we will ever be able to assess the probable extent of circula¬ 
tion of any medieval Indian text, we need more in-depth studies into the 
actual practices of medieval manuscript culture, i.e., that of ordering, com¬ 
missioning, manufacturing, copying, circulating, marketing, preserving, 
reading and listening. Until then, we are left to deductions and conjectures. 
Nevertheless, some facts can cautiously be deduced from the colophons and 
introductory formulae of the extant manuscripts. We know, for instance, 
that longer texts tended to be transmitted in portions due to technical rea¬ 
sons pertaining to the handling of bulky manuscript bundles. One of the 
means of guarding against confusion and towards preserving textual integ¬ 
rity was the habit of giving the first few words of the next chapter after the 
colophon ending the chapter contained in the manuscript at hand; this is 
what we find, for instance, in manuscripts of the RS preserved in Maharaja 
Serfoji’s collection of the Sarasvati Mahal Library in Tanjavur. 286 As most 
catalogues of manuscript collections show, in pre-modem India the Samhita 
of the Rgveda used to be transmitted in manuscripts very often containing 
small collections of hymns ( suktas ) or selections intended for practical use, 
sometimes combined with the prescriptions of the Rgvidhana. In that case 
there was no need of explanation by means of an attached commentary as 
the text was intended for incantation only. Quite a different case is repre¬ 
sented by those selections that were intended to be used in srauta sacrifices; 
we have to keep in mind that sacrificial actions, as referred to in certain 
Sruti passages, were highly valued if accompanied by (or even superseded 
by) the knowledge of their meaning. In this case a commentary had a much 
better chance to be transmitted along with the basic text. 

An overlook of the extant manuscripts of Sayana’s bhasya to the RS 
shows that it used to be transmitted in parts according to the most widely 
accepted octadic division of the RS. A number of manuscripts cover one 
asfaka, while others contain only one adhyaya. Each one features a number 
of opening stanzas of the versified preamble ( avataranika ), most often in 
reduced form (a number of them, however, feature the full version 287 ), and a 
colophon referring to the king’s order to compose the Vedarthaprakasa. It 
seems that only the manuscripts pertaining to the first asfaka had good 
chances to transmit the text of the bhumika along with the avataranika in the 
full version. On the other hand, it must be noted that only some of the 
manuscripts of the bhasya feature the respective portions of the Samhita 
attached to them. 

As for the number of extant manuscripts, in the Sarasvati Mahal Li¬ 
brary we have as many as fifty-three manuscripts of the RSBh, mostly in 


286 Cf. DCSMSML, pp. 83-86. 

287 See ibidem, p. 418, MS No. 642. 
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Devanagari script, written on paper and dating from the eighteenth century, 
probably acquired in Benares as some of the colophons state. Unfortunately, 
no manuscript from Sayana’s own times survived to testify to the actual 
practices of the time. Probably the oldest extant manuscript of all the bhas- 
yas attributed to Sayana is a paper manuscript of his Samavedasamhitabhas- 
ya of A.D. 1463 (now in the BORI, Poona, Limaye collection) while the 
oldest surviving manuscript of the RSBh is probably a manuscript from 
A.D. 15 53, 288 

Only five out of eighteen bhasyas to Vedic texts have been supplied 
with introductory bhumikas (in actual practice named differently: bhumika, 
upakramanika, upodghata, avataranika ). 289 These are the commentaries to 
five Vedic Samhitas: Taittirlyasamhita (73), RS, Samavedasamhita (SS) 
( Kauthuma ), Kanvasanihita, and Atharvavedasamhita (AS) (Saunakiya). 
The sequence in which these commentaries are given here corresponds 
roughly to the historical order of their compilation. As such, it is probably 
not without consequences for evaluating the role of each of the bhumikas 
within the general scheme of the vedarthaprakasana. Each and every one out 
of the five is supplied also with an avataranika. So are the rest of the com¬ 
mentaries by Sayana, also those that have no introductions proper attached 
to them. 290 It would be, however, farfetched to imagine that each and every 
manuscript copy of the above works circulated in India from the late four¬ 
teenth century contained a complete bhasya on a given Samhita or other 
Vedic work. Due to their extreme size, this would have been too impracti¬ 
cal, and, as mentioned above, the extant manuscripts show that the bhasyas 
were actually circulated in portions, in the case of the RSBh covering at best 
one asfaka and more often a single or a few adhyayas (subdivisions of the 
asfakas). In order to retain continuity, the end of a portion used to be sup¬ 
plied quite often with the first words of the portion to follow. 291 Any deci¬ 
sive opinion concerning the actual practice of circulating Sayana’s com¬ 
mentaries should, however, be offered with due caution. If we take into 
consideration the relatively bulky volume of his main commentaries and the 
usual material form of loosely bound folios, we should perhaps admit that it 
must have been rather improbable for them to be efficiently circulated over 
the vast space of South India in the form of single-volume coherent wholes, 
though such manuscripts, albeit rare, have been occasionally preserved. 292 

2S8 See Gode 1954: 2 and p. 135 below. 

289 A bhumika to the Aitareyabrahmanabhasya appears to have been written upon the 
model of the TSBhBh and repeats extensive passages from it. 

290 See Appendix 3. 

291 See p. 135 below. 

292 See the Introduction to the Vaidic Samshodhan Mandal edition of the RS, p. 4. 
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On the other hand, we should also take into consideration that textual prac¬ 
tices of medieval India (like parallel, though not identical, practices of me¬ 
dieval Europe) dealt preferably with the idea of a written text not as much 
fixed as we would be inclined to think, and that user-made practical an¬ 
thologies and independently circulated parts of the “whole” must have been 
the norm rather than the exception. This might to some extent account for 
the contemporary situation of a greater number of small exceipts of 
Sayana’s commentaries extant in the manuscript collections, especially 
those of practical sacrificial use, in comparison to manuscripts of the volu¬ 
minous integral wholes of the texts in question. 293 

This practical point of view seems to confirm the possibility noted 
above that the work that is of primal interest for the present study, namely 
the RSBhBh, would be most probably circulated along with the very first 
portion of the bhasya. This should be understood as the bhasya to the first 
basic textual unit of the Samhita, i.e., the first asfaka (out of eight octads), or 
the first adhyayci s) thereof. The possibility of this last option is further cor¬ 
roborated by the wording of the closing stanza of the avataranika of the 
bhumika to the RSBh. The stanza points to the act of commenting in an 
elaborate way on the first adhyaya only and stresses the exemplary and in¬ 
troductory function of this portion of the bhasya? 9 *' 

As for the actual practice of circulation of manuscripts and other so¬ 
cial and intellectual practices serving the transmission of knowledge, royal 
sabhas, disputes, and - last but not least - education practices should again 
be mentioned. Of several institutions concerned with education in medieval 
India we know about ghatikas (along with their extended versions called 
mahaghatika and akhilaghatika), mathas, vidyasthanas, (Tamil) calaist 
salaii 9i and pathasalas. According to some recent studies, the impressive 
number of such institutions in the Cola empire must have “greatly decreased 
in the thirteenth century A.D.” 296 due to the growing number of temples 
influenced by the Bhakti movement. However, it is highly probable that the 
kingly endowments for the brahmanas professionally involved in the teach¬ 
ing of the Vedas and other knowledge disciplines, which we know of from 
the royal inscriptions of the late Cola period, were still held in respect. The 
practice of granting land for educational purposes also continued in the 


293 Cf. O’Donell 1998: 78: “We now praise electronic texts for ease of copying and 
rearrangement, forgetting sometimes that the relative stasis, not to say intransigence, of 
printed book that we are familiar with is an anomaly in the history of the written word, 
and that user made anthologies have been the nonn.” 

294 RSBhBh 6. See Appendix 1. 

295 See Scharfe 2002: 175. 

296 See ibidem , p. 174. 
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early Vijayanagara period. We may well imagine that the brahmin commu¬ 
nities, Vedic teachers and educational institutions living by those kinds of 
kingly grants could be the targets of the Vedic bhasyas. From the rich epi- 
graphic material concerning the Cola period we know of several important 
kinds of royal land grants for educational purposes. The bhattavrtti grant - 
the one probably known best - was connected with the important policy of 
settling brahmins, and we know that its recipient was supposed to teach his 
respective subject in the village, which was the object of the endowment, 
and not outside it. Accordingly, the villagers were not supposed to engage 
brahmanas from outside the village to take up the same activity as the re¬ 
cipient of the grant. In a Cola inscription classified as No. 322 in South In¬ 
dian Inscriptions II Vi, p. 154 297 from Uttaramerur Caturvedimangalam, 
important information concerning the qualification of the recipients of such 
a land grant are given: a brahmana teacher could be entitled to a share in the 
bhattavrtti grant only if he was proficient in at least one of the Vedas along 
with the science of grammar ( vyakarana ) and logic (nyaya), and the phi¬ 
losophical school of Vaisesika, together with the respective commentaries. 
According to another inscription from the time of Cola Rajaraja I recorded 
in Aniyur, 298 a brahmana teacher eligible for a share in the bhatta vrtti should 
be able to teach Panini’s grammar, poetics ( alamkarasastra ) and the system 
of the MImamsasastra in all its twenty chapters (amounting to both Purva 
and Uttara Mimamsa) to go with two Vedas accompanied by regular com¬ 
mentary. 299 The same grant stipulates the number of students (four in this 
case) to be accepted by the grant recipient and imposes on him the thorough 
transmission of knowledge concerning all enumerated subjects to the stu¬ 
dents, along with providing them with one meal a day. 300 Another type of 
land grant for educational purposes was called kidaipuram. This was usually 
a tax-free land grant for a teacher expected to run a vedapathasala ( kidai) 
“for the benefit of the children of the village concerned.” 301 Still another - 
and in our context especially interesting - type of land grant was named 
vyakhyavrtti, an endowment in the shape of tax-free land for a teacher in 


297 See Gurumurthy 1979: 37. The so-called Vidyaranyapura grant of Harihara II of 
1386 speaks of a vrtti -type endowment for scholars (No. 23 in ARMAD 1933). 

29s Ibidem, pp. 36-37. 

299 The inscription does not mention what kind of regular commentary and which two 
Vedas were actually meant. We may infer from it, however, that in mid-thirteenth- 
century South India there was a need for Vedic commentaries to be circulated among 
teachers of that sort, and that they carried out their profession on the basis of royal en¬ 
dowments. Sayana’s bhasyas too were presented as furnished with royal sanction. 

300 Gurumurthy 1979: 37. 

31,1 Ibidem , p. 38. 
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order to scholarly explain a doctrine. 102 As already mentioned, inscriptions 
recording this type of grant also insist on the teacher carrying out his profes¬ 
sion in the village that was the object of the grant. A recurring stipulation of 
that kind in royal inscriptions points to an important type of relationship 
between the royal policy of settling brahmins for the purpose of Vedic 
teaching in the name of the king, and the brahminical knowledge systems 
spread by professional scholars who may have been the targets of commen¬ 
tary works like those supervised by Sayana. 

Also the types of grant most popular in South India and best known, 
namely the agrahara and brahmadeya, which regulate the settlement of 
brahmins, included provisions concerning the teaching of the Vedas and 
scholarly disciplines. One of the earliest inscriptions of that kind, which 
records the Bahur grant of A.D. 8 77, 303 provides a brahmin community with 
the means of running a “college” ( vidyasthana) with the aim of imparting 
instruction in the set of fourteen ganas (“subjects”) including the four Ve¬ 
das, six vedangas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, Purana and Dharmasastra. The number 
and content of the set of the subjects coincides with those referred to later 
by Sayana in his RSBhBh as the fourteen knowledge disciplines ( vidya¬ 
sthana ) with the help of which he presents his explanation of the vedartha . 304 
Probably the same set of basic “strongholds of knowledge” (admitted by the 
authority of Yajhavalkyasnrrti [YajSnrr] 1.3) appears also in an early in¬ 
scription recording an agrahara grant from Karnataka (a Calukya grant from 
Vatapi). 305 Still another type of land grant known from the inscriptions 
found in Tamilnadu and Karnataka was the grant called khandikavrtti, exe¬ 
cuted for the maintenance of khandika schools referred to as rgvedabala- 
sikseyakhandika or sastrakhandika. According to Gurumurthy, khandika 
schools “served as important institutions of learning in the medieval Karna¬ 
taka country[...].” 306 One of the pertinent inscriptions (concerning a 
Talagundur agrahara) mentions provisions for as many as four Vedic 
khandikas and one sastrakhandika at a single place. 307 Unfortunately there is 
no study attempting to assess the actual distribution of Sayana’s bhasyas 
over similar institutions of late medieval South India. Since a good number 
of copies of Sayana’s bhasyas survived in several scripts used in various 
regions of the Indian peninsula, we have enough reasons to believe that the 


302 Ibidem, p. 39. 

303 Ibidem, p. 40. 

304 Cf. p. 236 below. 

305 Ibidem, p. 42. 

306 Ibidem, p. 56. 

307 Ibidem, p. 57. 
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bhasyas reached far and wide, earning primacy for themselves over other 
Vedic commentaries. An indirect proof for this all-India circulation in 
somewhat later time is supplied by the text-critical analysis of families of 
the RSBh manuscripts. Already the pioneering work in this matter showed 
what F. Max Muller called three discernible “scholastic traditions” 108 to be 
located around eighteenth-century Banares, Bombay and Calcutta, places 
separated by a considerable distance, in which the manuscripts of Sayana’s 
RSBh were used (and copied). 


3.5. vyakhyana : bridging the oral and the written 


A scholarly work as it is, the RSBhBh provides in an act of self¬ 
reflection the idea of a predefined exegetical tool called vyakhyana. The 
vyakhyana, presented as a necessary step undertaken towards fulfillment of 
the traditional injunction to understand, represents an attempt to bridge the 
gap between the oral realm of Vedic “scripture” and ritual praxis on one 
hand, and the literate (written) realm of the medieval sastric discourse (with 
its usual practice of oral performance) on the other. 309 It is at the same time 
an amplified attempt at rationalization of the secret of the Veda. This ration¬ 
alization 110 entails bringing the textual communities of the Veda under the 
control and influence of authoritative sastric exposition, an exposition at 
least outwardly in line with the dominant ideological scheme of the new 
orthodoxy represented by the thought of Madhava who in turn presents his 
own ideas as drawing from the spirit of his own Srhgeri teachers, Bharati- 
tirtha and Vidyatirtha. To bridge the orality of the Veda and literality of a 
scholarly commentary, it takes a deconstructive procedure and rational reor¬ 
ganization of the Veda proposed by the Mimamsa. However, Sayana does 
not end with this. The dynamism of these extreme poles is reflected in two 
mutually exclusive levels of Vedic study: memorizing and understanding, or 
rather - to come closer to Sayana’s own way of thinking - mastering the 


308 RSBh (M) IV, p. xcix. 

309 We should also bear in mind the above-mentioned evidence of inscriptions from the 
Cola period referring to the institution of vyakhyanavrtti, i.e., a grant of a tax-free land 
to a teacher for the purpose of the explanation ( vyakhyana) of a doctrine for the benefit 
of students from the village to which he was assigned by the grant [Gurumurthy 1979: 
39]. For a reference to “lecture halls” ( vyakhyanasala ), cf. fn. 283 above. 

310 On the rationalization of the Veda by the Mimamsa, see Taber 1990: 152, 156 and 
159. 
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textual body of the Veda and acquiring the knowledge of its meaning and 
purpose. The former and latter are quite complex entities. As far as social 
and intellectual practices are concerned, they belong to different spheres: 
that of exclusive orality, sound and rhythm patterns, and that of the mixed 
domain of procedures of scholarly writing and oral instruction by a spiritual 
preceptor. The complex and structured procedure adopted in the exegetical 
approach towards the secret of the Veda never to be completely explained 
and the need for a rational attempt at its clarification, amplified by the pre¬ 
supposition of a double knowledge of the Veda, creates a true aporia. 

This aporia of a never-to-be-conciliated pair of memorizing-perfect- 
ing and reading-understanding might also refer to the duality of the oral and 
the written in medieval Vedic education and study: on one hand, the time- 
perfected oral system of learning the Veda and perfecting its text protected 
by a long tradition, and the imperative of scholarly vedanga -studies with the 
prominent methods of Vyakarana, Nirvacana and MImamsa referring 
widely to writing on the other. 311 The commentaries of Sayana belong to the 
world of writing and manuscripts but refer to the double world of the Veda 
itself (oral) and its explanatory studies (using sources committed to writ¬ 
ing). 312 The historical evidence concerning the schools of Vedic training, 
which since early medieval time seemed to have institutionalized at least 
part of brahminical education, shows certain characteristic traits: first, the 
combination of Vedic studies with those of the sastras (with a further initia¬ 
tion after the completion of the Vedic curriculum), 313 and second, the pres¬ 
ence of written manuscripts and often library-like collections 314 in the same 


311 For evidence concerning the curriculum of the medieval Sanskrit schooling system in 
institutions like pathasalas, ghatikas, etc., see Keay 1918: 54 and Sankaranarayanan 
1993: 22. 

312 On general problems involved in the study of the relationship between the oral and 
the written in textual communities, see STOCK 1996: 140-158. On the orality and liter¬ 
acy in different cultures, see Goody 1986 whose hypothesis concerning India has been 
refuted by Falk 1988 and Bronkhorst 2002. 

313 Institutions like ghatikas, vidyasthanas, mathas, pathasalas, etc., must have been in 
existence in South India at least from the fourth/fifth century A.D. and continued to 
function well into the late medieval period; cf. the Guntupalli Pillar Inscription of 
Salankayana Nandivannan recording a journey by a brahmana to Kanci for examination 
at an institution of that kind controlled by Pallava kings [SANKARANARAYANAN 1993: 
7], For later instances like that of the eleventh-century Gangaikondasolan near the tem¬ 
ple of Narasimha Perumal at Ennayiram (South Arcot district), founded by Rajendra 
Cola I to teach several sakhas of the Veda along with Vyakarana, Prabhakara MImamsa 
and Vedanta, as well as later thirteenth- and fourteenth-century evidence, see ibidem, 
pp. 8-32. See also Mookerji 1969: 372. 

314 Cf. the already mentioned famous sarasvatlbhandara at Citamparam, referred to in 
Sankaranarayanan 1993: 28 and 32. The custom of maintaining libraries attached to 
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places because sastric studies must have certainly required written copies of 
the pertinent works at hand. 

The composition of a sequence of scholarly introductions to the 
Vedic commentaries proper, inclusive of highly sophisticated discussions on 
the theoretical grounds for commenting and its methods, situates Sayana not 
only within the history of Vedic commentators but also in the tradition of 
several sastras, like that of Nirvacana 315 to which in practical terms he 
seems to be mostly indebted. The extensive quotations from Yaska in his 
RSBhBh and the wide use of nirvacana methods not only in the bhumiki 16 
but also within the body of the commentary itself testify to Sayana’s close 
affinity or predilection towards the Nirvacana tradition on one hand, and to 
his clever use of the methods as well as the authoritative image of Yaska on 
the other. The point of departure for the two intellectual enterprises dis¬ 
tanced by no less than two millennia is somewhat similar: the desire to re¬ 
gain the supposedly lost or misunderstood meaning of the Veda. For Yaska 
it meant initializing a new tradition through the regular exposition of the 
method of nirvacana', we know, however, that Yaska had a chain of prede¬ 
cessors. In the formulation of A. Wezler, 317 the method was needed as an 
Ersatz for the discontinued tradition of upadesa that used to accompany the 
transmission of the mantras in the times of the saksatkrtadharmana rsayah 
who were believed to have had a direct perception of the dharma? n The 
tradition of upadesa (the oral technique of explaining the mantras, or “a 
method of teaching students”, see Wezler 2001) seems to have ceased to 
continue since the later generations of teachers, deprived of the faculty of 


temples continued also in the later medieval period: the Kanclpuram Varadaraja temple 
inscription of A.D. 1359, prepared during Bukka I’s reign, records how the temple’s 
authorities provided for the proper preservation of a collection of manuscripts stored in 
a matha near the temple; see Inscription No. 574 of the Annual Report on Indian / South 
Indian Epigraphy, Department of Epigraphy, Archeological Survey of India, 1919 (Epi- 
graphia Indica XXV, pp. 325-326), referred to in Sankaranarayanan 1993: 32, fn. 2. 
Cf. also South Indian InscriptionsSSo. 695 of 1916, referred to in fn. 270 above. 

315 Cf. the general reference to Sayana in Kahrs 1998: 28-33, 46-49. Kahrs, however, 
does not include Sayana explicitly within the Nirvacana tradition. 

316 Cf. his extensive reflections, in the context of the six vedahgas, devoted to Yaska’s 
Nir. and its method in VBhBhS, pp. 55,36-56,30 ( RSBh [M] I, p. 21,3-21), and espe¬ 
cially a passage quoted from Yaska (p. 55): tad idam vidyasthanam vyakaranasya karts- 
nye svarthasadhakam ca (“This science [of etymology] is the complement of grammar 
and a means of accomplishing one’s own object”) (translation according to Nir., p. 16). 

317 Wezler 2001: 237. 

313 Nir. 1.20: saksatkrtadharmana rsayo babhuvus te ’varebhyo ’saksatkrtadharmabhya 
upadesena mantran sampradur upadesaya glayanto ’jare bilmagrahanayemam grantham 
samamnasisur vedam ca vedangani ca. 
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their predecessors, “unfortunately and for unknown reasons became averse 
of delivering on this instruction.” 319 Whatever historical probability of 
representing the actual situation of the Vedic hermeneutical tradition in the 
Yaska’s times this statement could have, the interest of the present short 
study lies rather in the logic behind the intellectual enterprise of writing a 
commentarial work. The point of departure for Sayana is somewhat similar 
to Yaska’s at first: he is going to present a Vedarthaprakasa (Light on the 
Meaning of the Veda) in order to cope with the situation of the lost meaning 
of the Veda. Yet he does not mean to initialize a method, but rather integrate 
existing methods in a way that might result in a standard and canonical 
commentary able to protect the Veda from free and over-interpretation. 
“Crossing the boundaries of sastric disciplines” would sound much more 
positive and innovative as a description of his method than the epithet 
“eclectic” stuck to him. On the other hand, the Prakasa is to supply a quali¬ 
fied ritualist practitioner with what is lacking in the system of Vedic trans¬ 
mission (in itself a powerful tool of the working of tradition): he should not 
be allowed, or even induced, to offer a random and haphazardous interpre¬ 
tation of Vedic passages by himself. 320 What the system itself is lacking 
(and what in reality is supplied differently by the different religious tradi¬ 
tions of medieval Hinduism) is the instruction in the above sense. The latter 
is needed to account for the profound meanings of the mantras in particular 
and the Veda in general (here Sayana takes a decidedly different stance 
from that of Yaska), at least where it pertains to the realm of higher knowl¬ 
edge {paravidya) corresponding to the brahmakanda of the Veda. The latter 
appears in Sayana’s mind to be preceded by the whole wide realm of 
knowledge of dhanna, which, after all, is what the mantras are somehow to 
embody and express. 

There is one more thing to this logic behind the idea of the vedartha- 
prakasana : after the very last lines of the Introduction quoting four stanzas 
about the advise of the Goddess of Knowledge to the Veda teacher, 


319 Wezler 2001: 238 on Mr 1.20 \upadesayaglayantah [...]”). 

320 We should also take into account the situation of the general neglect of the meaning 
of Vedic text among the Vedic ritual practitioners; cf. Falk 1988: 118: “No other cul¬ 
ture has preserved texts with so little care for their meaning as the Vedic priests did and 
still do. The harsh attacks already in early times (e.g., Mr. 1.16 and 18) against those 
priests who did not care about understanding the text they recited proves only how 
critical the situation was for the small circle of ‘researching’ brahmin authors.” This 
opinion, although very much to the point, should in my opinion be modified with re¬ 
spect to the hard-and-fast division between “priests” and “authors.” Personally, I find 
the relationship between brahmin individuals or communities and the Vedic scripture 
across India historically too much variegated to be properly described with such a sharp 
division line. 
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Sayana’s gloss ends with the following words [ RSBh (M) I, p. 22,36-38; 
VBhBhS, p.59,23-25]: 

ittham vidyadevatayaprarthitatvad acaryena mukhyasisyaya vedavidyopa- 
destavya \ tadarthamrgvedo ’smabhih sadanganusarena vyakhyayate\ 

On account of such a wish of the Goddess of Knowledge let the knowl¬ 
edge of the Veda be taught by the teacher to his foremost student. To that 
purpose the Rgveda is [here] explained by us in accordance with the six 
angas. 

None of the three existing translations seem to take into proper ac¬ 
count the adverbial compound tadartham referring to the preceding line, i.e., 
to the situation of granting instruction to a deserving student. 321 In my opin¬ 
ion, the tenor of the passage amounts to the following: “The Rgveda is here 
explained by us according to the six angas, in order to make it possible for a 
teacher to transmit this explanation to his preferred student.” 

As for the immediately preceding line of the quotation, a question 
would perhaps not be out of place: is not the upadestavya of the passage an 
echo of Yaska’s upadesal I cannot help but feel that the line sounds techni¬ 
cally didactic, however uninteresting it might seem. Should we admit the 
possibility that the enterprise of commenting on the Veda could be part of a 
policy of setting (and controlling) standards of Vedic teaching along the 
lines accepted by the Srhgeri mathal If so, was it to be done under the guise 
of complacency with the fourteen vidyasthanas, a strategy that could appear 
justified for the implied attempt to control the oral realm of Vedic education 
with a new hegemony of the written? This, of course, remains a speculation 
and no decisive answer can be given to either of the questions at this 
stage. 322 

In the vision of the unitary Veda drawn by Sayana in his RSBhBh, 
the old model of vedahgas once developed for the preservation of the Vedic 
“scripture” and later turned into sastras is reestablished and reorganized for 
the purpose of vedarthaprakasana. With the new commentary, the Vedic 
legacy is re-defined with the ideas of influential religious thinkers to suit 


321 Cf. Peterson 1974: 88: “Therefore we will now explain the Rgveda in accordance 
with its six Angas”; Bali 1999: 206: “We here give the commentary of Rgveda in ac¬ 
cordance with the six Vedahgas to maintain the Vedic tradition”; Ray 1961: 322: “And 
with the object of knowing in view, and for such deserving pupils Rigveda is now being 
explained by us in the line of or in accordance with the six angas of the Veda.” 

322 The character of the mutual relationship between the predominantly oral world of the 
basic transmission ( svadhyaya ) of the Vedic Samhitas with all its constraints and the 
written world of explanatory commentaries on them remains to be described. Some 
elements of the architecture of the RSBh indicate that the text of the bhasya (and the 
bhumika) was to accompany the written text of the Samhita. See pp. 148-151 and 182. 
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political aspirations of the kingly patrons. It is a holistic vision, and the 
Veda after Sayana will no longer be the same, not in the sense of its textual 
shape, which should not change, but as a type of social and cultural experi¬ 
ence regulated by methodological norms now legitimized by the form of a 
canonical commentary. 



Chapter 4 


A Charismatic Teacher and a Vedic Scholar 


4.1. The mediating gesture of Madhava 


A number of studies and books on the history of Sanskrit literature 
have found it rather uneasy to voice a final opinion as to whom the author¬ 
ship of the Vedic bhasyas actually belongs. This problem, by no means for¬ 
eign to scholarship on Indian literary cultures of other historical periods, 
seems to derive in part from different concepts of authorship and textual 
integrity not necessarily matching those generally shared by most of us to¬ 
day. The case of the bhasyas can be approached from two angles: the first 
concerns the question of possible implications of the traditional attribution 
of the apparently composite works to one author (though not necessarily one 
person); and the second, the question of how to understand the textual evi¬ 
dence which actually points to two persons somehow sharing the authorship 
of a bhasya. As the former has been already given some attention above, I 
shall reflect briefly on the latter. 

Recurring references to a double authorship can be seen in all the 
Vedic commentaries attributed to Sayana and usually contain formulations 
suggesting a mediating role played by Madhava with respect to Sayana. 
With no exception, the references are conspicuous by their marked position 
within the texts: they are situated in the opening stanzas and in colophons. 
All the colophons to the bhasyas, usually repeated after the conclusion of 
major textual units, refer to both Sayana and Madhava (however, not with 
the same wording) with respect to the authorship. This fact is usually dis¬ 
missed by stating that Sayana was the compiler/redactor of a commentary 
composed along the lines of the ideas of his brother Madhava, what is to 
account for the qualification of the commentaries with the adjective ma- 
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dhavTyci ' 1 ' Not rejecting altogether such reasoning, I would like to dwell for 
a while on possible implications of such formulations. 

With all eighteen bhasyas mostly repeating the same colophon for¬ 
mula, 124 it is only one, namely the Satapathabrahnianabhasya (SBBh ), that 
has been supplied with an extended colophon referring to the nature of the 
relationship between Sayana and Madhava. The colophon in question reads: 

anena ca svajyesthabhratra madhavacaryena preritasya sriparamesvara- 
vaidikamargapravartakasya samrajah srlbukkamaharajasyajhaya vedesu 
bhasyani vilikhya tani jyesthabhratur adarartham madhavlyanlti visesa- 
nena bhusayitva prasiddhinltani. 

And by the order of the Illustrious Great King Bukka, the sole ruler and the 
Illustrious Highest Lord and Promoter of the Vedic Path, inspired by Ma- 
dhavacarya, his eldest brother, he (i.e., Sayana), wrote the commentaries 
on the Vedas, and with a view to paying respect to his eldest brother he 
adorned them with the adjective madhaviya and [by that very name] made 
them well known [to everybody]. 

Another version of the characteristic relationship between the two 
authors became an object of repeated reference in the versified preambles to 
the bhasyas. A short narrative to be found there (which I refer to by the 
name avataranika after some editions of the Samavedasamhitabhasyabhu- 
mika \SSBhBh\f 15 relates a story of the king ordering a prakasana of the 
Veda to be commenced by his royal gurumantrin. In most cases, the story 
features Madhava who, in turn, is depicted as recommending his brother 
Sayana - the supposedly most qualified person - to actually do the job. The 
formula reads [ TSBhBh 2-5 ]: 226 

“I praise Lord Mahesvara [...] 

by whose mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his 
fonn, ordered Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of 
the Veda. 


323 See, for instance, Modak 1995: 18: “It is obvious that Sayana got inspiration and 
sought guidance from his revered elder brother Madhavacharya, while writing com¬ 
mentaries on the Vedic works. He has gratefully acknowledged this by adding the word 
Madhaviya in the colophons at the end of his commentaries.” Whether it was actually 
Sayana himself - as Modak suggests - or some editor(s) who furnished the commentar¬ 
ies with colophons of that kind, is another question. 

324 On the reappearance of colophon fonnulae in the different Vedic bhasyas, see p. 169 
below. 

325 See VBhBhS, p. 63. On the fonn of this narrative portion, see p. 166. 

326 See VBhBhS, p. 1, st. 2 and Appendix 1. 
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He said to the ruler: My King, here is noble Sayana, my younger brother; 
he knows everything of the Vedas. He should be appointed as author of 
the commentary. 

[And] with this answer by noble Madhava, the brave Bukka, Lord of the 
Earth, ordered Sayanacarya to shed light on the meaning of the Veda.” 

Another instance of the same idea of mediation is evident in an earlier 
work attributed to Sayana, this time not a Vedic commentary, but interest¬ 
ingly enough, again a piece of scholarly literature featuring external marks 
of a work made to be seen (by the editor(s)?) as one of a group of works 
composed under the patronage of king Bukka I. It is the PASN, apparently 
the first of the works of Sayana to be written after his taking service with 
king Bukka around A.D. 1365 and before his composing the first Vedic 
commentary, the TSBh. The versified preamble to the PASN appears to 
have set a model for the motif of Madhava’s intermediary in promulgating 
works ordered by king Bukka, a model soon to be emulated for the Vedic 
commentaries. 

The story as related in the opening stanzas of the PASN introduces 
king Bukka I of supreme lordly qualities, and his lineage guru (kulagunif 21 
and minister Madhava (stanzas 1-3). The king praises the knowledge of his 
guru and asks/orders Madhava to tell him the “words of Vyasa” 
(vyasavakyam ), which are said to be “means for [obtaining] happiness” 
(.sukhopayani ) (stanza 6). The full story is told in stanzas 7-1 1. 328 Stanza 13 
contains a characteristic phalasruti formula 329 stating the name of the work 
that is about to follow and the fruit its recitation is supposed to bring. The 
fruit is said to be of a double nature, pertaining to the fulfillment of worldly 
desires ( bhukti ) and of spiritual release ( mukti ). Moreover, both effects are 
declared to decidedly come about thanks to the work’s qualities that make it 
“agreeing with the meaning of the Veda” ( vedarthasamita ). The PASN is 
declared to bring this double effect to those who listen to it being read as 
well as to those who recite/read it: 

ayam vedarthasamitah purusarthasudhanidhih \ 
bhuktim muktim ca kurute smvatampathatam api \| 1311 

This Treasure of the Nectar of the Ultimate Goals of Man, agreeing with 
of the meaning of the Veda, brings enjoyment and liberation both to those 
who listen to it and those who recite it. 

Now, we cannot exclude that the framing sections of the bhasyas, 
especially the preambles and colophons, could actually be, if not altogether 


See pp. 51 and 56. 

328 For the pertinent text and translation, see pp. 84-85 above. 

329 See pp. 171-173. 
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authored by an editor, at least reworked by more than one person to follow 
who gave a final touch to them. If the latter is the case, we should probably 
infer from the name of Madhava given prominence in them, instead of 
Vidyaranya (the name acquired by Madhava after his sanmyasa and taking 
charge of Smgeri), that all the bhasyas save for the ASBh were completed 
before 1375 or 1377, the latter date being that of Harihara II’s ascension to 
the throne of Vijayanagara. However, this stands in contradiction to the 
evidence of the colophons of the last two bhasyas (the ASBh and SBBh) 
where it is stated that the works had been patronized by Harihara II. While it 
is true that in the preamble to the ASBh the name of Madhava has been 
substituted with that of Sayana (as was the case already with later bhasyas 
during Bukka I’s reign), the colophons retained the adjective mad ha vTys’ i0 
in spite of Madhava’s new name already in use at that time. 311 It would be 
rather strange to refer to Vidyaranya by his previous name after his eleva¬ 
tion to the highest rank of Srngeri sanmyasins and in contradistinction to the 
evidence of the inscriptions we possess. The only reason I can imagine to 


330 id srlmadrajadhirajaparamesvarasnvlrahariharamaharajarajadhuramdharena sayana- 
caryena viracite madhavlye ’tharvavedaprakasake dvitlyakande sastho nuvakah. 

331 Perhaps what actually lay behind the idea of the charismatic intennediary of 
Madhava was the line of succession from the saint-pontiff Vidyatirtha. A small number 
of manuscripts feature slightly altered colophons, among which some are conspicuous in 
the message they convey: a manuscript of the Aitareyaranyakabhasya numbered as MS 
No. 81 in DCSDC, pp. 68-69, includes an extremely interesting colophon that indicates 
Sayana as executing orders of King Bukka I said to be the “highest incarnation” (para- 
vatara ) of Vidyatlrthamuni: id srlmadvidyatlrthamunlsvaraparavatarasya vaidikamarge 
pravartakasya srivlrabukkanamaharajasyajhapalakasayanacaryaviracite vedarthaprakase 
[...]. As can be seen, there is no mention of Madhava, probably because the formulation 
of the ultimate source of charismatic authority is already here in the shape of muni Vid¬ 
yatirtha himself present through his kingly avatara. In another manuscript featuring this 
formulation (MS No. 675 in DCSMSML, p. 457) Vidyatirtha happens also to be quali¬ 
fied as divyayogindra (“king of divine ascetics”) which apparently adds prestige. It 
should be noted, however, that in a group of manuscripts the addressee of this formula¬ 
tion is not Sayana but Madhava (MSS No. 195, 197-198 in DCSDC, pp. 147-150). On 
the concept and representation of the king as an avatara in post-Vijayanagara Nayaka 
polities, see Narayana Rao et al. 1992: 191-202. A number of later Sanskrit and 
Telugu works playing upon the (legendary) origins of Vijayanagara happen to touch 
upon the motif of Vidyaranya’s mediatory role in Sayana’s composing of the bhasyas. 
One of the instances is a work forming part of the Vidyaranyakalajnana series referred 
to sometimes as Vidyaranyakrd (see WAGONER 1993: 165). Curiously enough, Sayana 
appears there to approach Vidyaranya (said to be staying in a cave on Matanga hill 
overlooking Vijayanagara city) along with another character named Mayana. As a re¬ 
sult, both get blessed with the gift of composing “works known as the Sayaniya and 
Mayaniya as well as various other works regarding the Shastras” [WAGONER 1993: 
168]. Most extant narratives of the origins of Vijayanagara city while highlighting the 
role of sage Vidyaranya do not mention the name of Sayana. 
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account for this contradiction is a redactor’s hand behind the project eager 
to supply all the bhasyas with a similar touch. According to its overall spirit, 
the mediation of Madhava has been for some reason presented as necessary, 
perhaps in order to secure an authority of a spiritual kind to the work, which 
in its flesh and bones is conspicuously scholarly, if not scholastic. 


4.2. Madhava and Sayana: charisma and scholarship 


The early historiography on Vijayanagara often combined the two 
persons Madhava and Sayana to such a degree as to blur the historical pic¬ 
ture of who was who in composing a number of scholarly works of the pe¬ 
riod. A perspective of looking at the two famous brothers together is 
adopted here in order to contrast the two personalities with a view to shed 
light on the particular blend of charisma and scholarship pervading the pro¬ 
ject of vedarthaprakasana as well as to explain certain points in the theoreti¬ 
cal attitude adopted by Sayana in his RSBhBh and other bhumikas. 

The two personalities dominating the textual landscape of the present 
study represent two different types or cultural models of influential and 
socially acknowledged figures of the times: a spiritual preceptor and re- 
nouncer soon to become an heir to the fast-growing supposedly Sankaran 
tradition of Srhgeri which claims the title of jagadguru (“Guru of the 
World”), and a scholastic professional versed in traditionally prescribed 
sastras. The former model appealed to the masses and influenced political 
decisions, while the latter made its claim over scholarly and elite communi¬ 
ties. In the imperially backed cultural project of the commentary on the 
Veda, the latter figure, being a grhastha, or householder, needed the for¬ 
mer’s status of a religious renouncer and actually inscribed this within the 
logic of his work. 

Madhava must have renounced secular life according to the custom of 
giving away all one’s belongings and renouncing even one’s proper name 
some time before 1375. 332 The Vedic bhasyas initiated around A.D. 1365 


332 See Filliozat 2001: 21. Some Indian scholars vigorously deny the identity of Ma¬ 
dhava and Vidyaranya; cf., for instance, Venkataraman et al. 1976: 15. The date 
proposed by Filliozat might in fact refer to Madhava’s (Vidyaranya’s) ascension to the 
throne of Srhgeri and not necessarily to that of taking up samnyasa vows. As we know 
from the contemporary practice of Srhgeri pontiffs (Sawai 1992: 33), the leading head 
of the matha sometimes gives samnyasa initiation to his chosen student a number of 
years before the latter’s actual takeover of the post of Sankaracarya/Jagadguru. This 
might perhaps account for the exceptional respect paid by authors of works (including 
the Vedic bhasyas) composed during the early Vijayanagara time to the person of Ma- 
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still mention the name of Madhava as the person whom the king ordered to 
compose the commentary on the Veda. As pointed out above, the preambles 
to later bhasyas cease to mention Madhava and have the name of Sayana 
instead. Thi s may indicate that they were composed after 1375 (?) and yet 
not initiated later than 1377, which is the date of Bukka I’s death. Ma- 
dhava-Vidyaranya is said to have attained the state of final fulfillment 
(paripumatva ) and passed away around 1385, while the death of Sayana is 
assumed by most scholars after Auffecht to have occurred in 1387. 

History would mistake one for the other several times and we are still 
left with doubts as to the authorship of some Vedic bhasyas and other works 
that bear the stamp of Madhava’s name in the title and Sayana’s name in the 
colophon, as is the case with another scholarly work of the period, which 
came to be known by the name of Madhavlyadhatuvrtti(MDhV). 

Concerning the authorship of the bhasyas, most scholars refer to the 
opening stanzas of the preamble where in the majority of manuscripts of the 
RSBhBh, it is Madhava who is ordered by the king to shed light on the 
meaning of the Veda. In reality, however, some of the manuscripts show a 
different reading where in place of Madhava’s name appears that of Sayana. 
This points probably to some editorial practices the nature of which are not 
quite clear today. 333 Be it as it may, Madhava must have been important to 
Sayana, not only to his editors, as an intellectual authority, which is amply 
shown by the numerous quotations, mainly from Madhava’s JNMV, within 
the body of the RSBhBh as well as in other bhumikas 

The very little that we know about Sayana includes one important 
point, though at first sight having no direct connection with his thought. We 
know that unlike his brother he was a householder, a grhastha, living a 
regular family life. This fact sheds light on his writings and perhaps ac¬ 
counts for some otherwise difficult to understand expressions and turns of 
thought. As an exponent of ideas true to the teaching of his brother, as he 
declares himself to be, he should be expected to act as a teacher in the Ve- 
dantic sense, that is, as one who has renounced normal life in society to 
become a sanmyasin type of spiritual preceptor. 334 As he himself admits in 
the RSBhBh , 335 a true teacher in the Advaitic sense, an accomplished spiri¬ 
tual preceptor ready to fathom and teach “higher knowledge,” is a parama- 
hamsa, a self-realized itinerant ascetic-teacher who has reached the final 


dhava in the period preceding his formal takeover as the new pontiff of the Srhgeri 
matha. For a hagiographic narrative on Madhava’s journey to Banaras in order to clear 
his doubts concerning Vedic commentaries, see Marad 1932 (1935): 111. 

333 More on this problem, see p. 99 above and pp. 126-128 below. 

334 See Cenkner 1995: 38. 

335 Cf. RSBh (M) I, p. 15,31; VBhBhS, p. 43,25, andpp. 258-259 below. 
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stage of life and is totally devoted to the Vedanta. 336 And this Sayana cer¬ 
tainly was not. Accordingly, we may assume, though Sayana does not say 
that explicitly, that this is why he devotes himself to the exploration and 
teaching of the knowledge pertaining to the part of the Veda that was classi¬ 
fied in Vedanta as apara, i.e., lower knowledge. 

Whatever be the case, the traditional historiography on Vijayanagara 
has established a link between the persons of Madhava and Sayana, which 
surpasses by far that of family relationship. The earliest textual evidence for 
the relation between Madhava and Sayana is to be seen in the preamble to 
the PASN mentioned above. It indicates that the ambition of Bukka I to 
embrace within his kingly frame of authorization and to fully control the 
power of the charismatic textual transmission of works of cultural and reli¬ 
gious importance did not start with the project of commenting on the Veda, 
but within the domain of Smrti and sastric literature (ParMa and PASN). 
This ambition is attested by the colophon to the ParMa, which proves to use 
exactly the same wording as the colophons to all later Vedic bhasyas. As 
pointed out above, 337 it features the same characteristic formula that high¬ 
lights the royal authority of king Bukka engaged in patronizing the work in 
question and presents him with lull imperial titles which qualify him as a 
vaidikamargapravartaka, a “promoter of the Vedic Path.” 

The rhetorical figure of two brothers who are hardly separable 338 ap¬ 
pears in fact to reflect the idea of the double knowledge of the Veda. The 
higher one, referring to brahman, is represented by Madhava - the ascetic 
renouncer - and the lower, referring to dharma, is represented by Sayana - a 
rational scholar of the Veda and sastras. In the same spirit the avataranika of 
the bhumika to the TSBh differentiates between shedding light (prakasana) 
on the meaning ( artha ) of the Veda being the scope of Madhava, and being 
an explainer ( vyakhyatrtva ) of the literal meaning of Vedic texts remaining 
the duty of Sayana. 339 The use of two different terms for apparently one and 
the same act of commenting on the Veda with respect to Madhava and 


336 See Cenkner 1995: 38. paramahamsa is the highest of the four ranks of samnyasins, 
the other three being kuticaka, bahudaka and hamsa. It is described among else in the 
Paramahamsa Upanisad, in the ArunilAivneya Upanisad and in Jabala Upanisad 6. The 
concept seems important for Sankara’s thought as expressed in the Upadesasahasri. 

337 See fn. 220. 

338 Cf. the opinion voiced by F. Max Muller as early as in 1874 according to which “[...] 
Sayana was the brother of Madhava, the latter living retired from the world, the fonner 
being his literary representative” [RSBh (M) IV, p. cxxviii, fn. 2], 

339 TSBhBh 3-4. See Appendix 1. Some of the extant MSS feature the alternative read¬ 
ings vyakhyatatva instead of vyakhyatpva\ see for instance DCSMSML I, p. 150. A few 
MSS do not include the two stanzas; cf. VBhBhS, p. 2. 
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Sayana - vedarthaprakasana in the former case and vyakhyatrtva in the lat¬ 
ter - illustrates perhaps two different tasks with respect to the greater project 
of commenting on the whole of the Veda. 

The textual representation of the mutual relationship between the 
figures of the brothers Madhava and Sayana also exemplifies a more general 
relationship widely attested in the history of religions, i.e., that between 
charisma and canon, a relationship expressing an innovative turn given to 
the traditionally recognized religious form of canonic scripture in order to 
facilitate self-presentation as a religious revival or renewal . 140 


4.3. The “sealing stanza” of Madhava 


As already noted, the whole group of the Vedic bhasyas attributed to 
Sayana is conspicuously marked by the presence of versified preambles. 
The preambles precede both those bhasyas which are introduced with b/ru¬ 
in ikas as well as those which do not feature an introduction proper. Much 
similar in form and content, they happen to recycle a number of stanzas 
common to all of them. One such stanza appears throughout the bhasyas 
exactly in the same form at their very head; it is a variety of what is usually 
referred to as a “stanza” or “expression” of benediction” ( mahgalasloka , 
mahgalavacana, mahgaklcarana). 141 On one hand it forms part of a longer 
mahgala made of usually two stanzas, but on the other it appears to be an 
independent mahgalacarana on its own . 142 What is even more interesting is 


340 Cf. Stietencron 2001: 15. 

341 The initial stanza designated here as the “sealing stanza” reads: 

vaglsadyah sumanasah sarvarthanam upakrame \ 
yam natva krtakpya syus tam namamigajananam || 11| 

“To whom having bowed the Master of Speech and others, well disposed, when un¬ 
dertaking any of [their] goals, would accomplish their aim, I bow down to this ele¬ 
phant-faced [lord].” 

See pp. 159-160 and Appendix 1 below. 

342 Cf. the important recent publication by Ch. Minkowski [Minkowski 2008] con¬ 
cerned with the history and cultural interpretation of mangalacaranas. Unfortunately, it 
could not be fully taken into consideration in this study which was in its final stage 
when the former appeared. Important remarks and stimulating suggestions for further 
study included therein do not seem, however, to address the problem of mangala stanzas 
“migrating” from one author/work to the other which is my main interest in the present 
section. 
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the fact that a number of other works of the period feature exactly the same 
mahgala stanza as the first of a usual set of initial stanzas of that kind. Such 
is the case with several other works by Sayana and Madhava , 343 and, quite 
unexpectedly, also with a much later work presenting itself as an authorita¬ 
tive Vedic commentary . 344 A key to solving the mystery of the repeated 
occurrence of the same opening stanza in different works appears to be of¬ 
fered in a commentary composed by Madhava on an earlier treatise of his, 
namely in his JNMV. This work happens to be one of the most frequently 
quoted authoritative sources in Sayana’s RSBhBh. Accidentally it was also 
consigned - if we are to believe its preamble - by the same king Bukka I 
who supposedly also ordered the whole Veda to be commented upon. The 
JNMV includes the commented text of the Necklace of the Sayings of 
Jaimini. The opening lines of the work inform that the Vistara was com¬ 
posed “for the understanding of the simple-minded” ( balabuddhaye ). The 
last two stanzas of the preamble provide a picture of the act of transmission 
of authoritative knowledge, after which the purpose of the necklace-like 
collection of the sayings of Jaimini and the Vistara are sharply contrasted: 

sa bhavyad bharatltlrthayatlndracaturananat j 345 
krpam avyahatam labdhvaparardhapratimo 'bhavat\\l \\ 346 

Having acquired unrestrained compassion from the auspicious four-faced 
[God] being Bharatltlrtha, king of ascetics, he [i.e., Madhava] became a 
reflection of the yonder half [of Bharatltlrtha]. 

nirmaya madhavacaryo vidvadanandadayimm \ 
jaiminlyanyayamalam vyacaste balabuddhaye || 8 || 347 


For Sayana’s works cf., for instance, the MDhV and PASN, for Madhava’s works the 
ParMa and JNMV. 

344 See below, p. 129. 

345 The meaning of caturanana may be intentionally polyvalent suggesting the “four¬ 
faced” god Brahma, or perhaps referring to the four “conquered directions” ( vijitadisah) 
of the world, alluding to a repetition of the digvijaya performed supposedly by Sankara. 
This expression happens also in an epigraphic source of the period; see, for instance, 
USVE,p. 99. 

346 yatlndra happens to also be a qualification of Ramanuja. [I owe this remark to G. 
Oberhammer.] 

347 This formulation seems not very elegant with respect to the prospective readers and 
perhaps a way of downgrading the value of the Vistara in comparison to that of the 
Nyayamala itself. On the other hand, it might be a figure of compassion on the part of 
the teacher of accomplished knowledge towards those who are in need of explanation. 
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Having composed the Jaiminiyanyayamala which brings bliss to men of 
knowledge, now Madhavacarya explains [it] for the understanding of the 
simple-minded. 

It is the last stanza of the preamble that is followed by the commen¬ 
tary on the ubiquitous mangalasloka in question, which nota bene also opens 
the text of the JNMV itself. The commentary admits and highlights a spe¬ 
cial, personal 348 character of the stanza in the following way: 

nyayamalaya adau svaklyagranthatvadyotanaya svamudrarupam anekar- 
thagarbham devatanamaskarapratipadakam slokam pathati \ 

In the beginning of the Nyayamala, for the reason of illuminating his own 
work, he reads a sloka which contains multiple meanings and has the fonn 
of his own seal expressing respect to [his] [guarding] deity. 

The intended “multiple meanings” written into one and the same 
mangala stanza echo perhaps a more general historical tendency to intro¬ 
duce sastric works with a maiigala of a highly complex poetical structure to 
be appreciated by the connoisseurs of Sanskrit courtly culture . 349 If the 
stanza were to function as a sophisticated “signature” or “seal” of its author, 
which can be parallelled by other authors’ practices, it still remains to 
somehow account for its being used by distinct authors. This interesting 
passage sheds much light on the “paratextual ” 350 mediating function of the 
mangalasloka recurrent in most of the intellectual productions patronized by 
the court of Bukka I. Its inclusion, if not effected by later redactors, must 
have amounted to an undersigning of the work with the authority of Ma- 
dhava and may betray the wish of the editors and their patrons that the re¬ 
spective works should be circulated and publicized . 351 


348 Cf. Minkowski 2008: 18 where Minkowski proposes to differentiate two distinct 
stages in the history of mangala stanzas with “[...] the second taking place roughly in the 
second millennium, in which the sort of mangala stanza that was composed became 
increasingly ambitious in literary terms, and individual to its author.” Cf. also the im¬ 
portant remarks of a more general nature, though formulated with reference to another 
cultural milieu, in Daganais 1994: 11: “[...] it is in those portions of the medieval text 
we tend to treat as dead letters - 'formulas,’ 'topoi’ - that we may sometimes catch a 
glimpse of a world beyond text.” 

349 See ibidem, p. 19: “[...] mangala verses were often intentionally literary, and [...] in 
the second millennium authors increasingly favoured the ornately poetic, especially in 
the form of double or even triple meaning verses.” See also ibidem, fn. 24. 

350 See p. 159 below. 

351 The reappearance of certain opening stanzas in literary works as well as inscriptions 
in the fourteenth-century Karnataka has not been systematically studied as yet, as far as 
I know. Another example next to that of Madhava’s “sealing stanza” is a stanza recur¬ 
ring mostly in royal inscriptions of the early Vijayanagara period. It has been noticed 
some time ago by Derrett [Derrett 1959: 122] that “this verse commences about seven 
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With this said, I must agree that interpreting the above passages in 
this rather speculative way may appear as balancing on the verge of a mania 
for seeing everywhere the stamp of a royal cultural policy. On the other 
hand, putting into relief the complexity of the historical relationship be¬ 
tween the social practices of the communities of intellectuals, writers, edi¬ 
tors and their patrons, offers an opportunity for a better understanding of the 
working of cultural history, its structure and substance. The manuscript of 
the Vedabhasyasar,a 352 - a work of the famous vyakarana scholar Bhattoji 
DIksita of much later times and distant location - proves by recycling the 
same formula that the borderline between imitation, plagiarism and falsifi¬ 
cation in scholarly practices can be very much blurred by the need of indi¬ 
cating a link with an authoritative predecessor on the part of an author de¬ 
sirous of being recognized as a Vedic commentator . 353 For a historian of 
Vedic bhasyas the same case also indicates that even after much time had 
passed since the redaction of the “imperial” Vedic commentaries, the “sig¬ 
nature” of Madhava still remained a prized commodity in seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury Benares. 


out of every ten inscriptions [...] now standing in the villages and fields of Karnataka.” 
The stanza in question reads: 

namas tungasirascumbicandracamaracarave \ 
trailokyanagararambhamulastambhaya sambhave || 

This example suggests a widely recognized stanza expressive of imperial power through 
the imagery focused on the symbolism of erect, vertically positioned elements of pure 
white colour, i.e., the white camara, white umbrella, and victorious white pennant, all 
related to the pure white and bright kingly yasas (ibidem , p. 119). Other instances are to 
be seen in the recurring formulae beginning the royal inscriptions of the first Sangamas; 
see Filliozat 1973. Still other examples of reappearing opening stanzas of the same 
period include that which can be seen in the beginning of the earliest work attributed to 
Say a h a > the SSN. Incidentally, it reappears in manuscripts of the hitherto unpublished 
Yamalastakatantra (see Galewicz 2009). 

352 See Gode 1947. The manuscript was discovered in the forties by R.N. Patankar. I 
further discuss this work in my forthcoming paper on it. 

353 For some not immediately traceable reason, Bhattoji’s Vedabhasyasara features a 
versified preamble, which no doubt displays at its head nothing else than “Madhava’s 
sealing stanza,” the same which appears to stamp with its recognized religious authority 
all the bhasyas attributed to Say a h a - It is combined with a self-reflective second stanza. 
Furthermore, the ending stanza of the same preamble is clearly fashioned upon that of 
Sayana’s RSBhBh. The beginning of Bhattoji’s preamble reads [Gode 1947: 8]: 

vaglsadyah sumanasah sarvarthanam upakrame \ 
yam natva krtakrtyah syus tam namami gajananam\\ 1 || 
madhavacaryaracitad vedabhasyamahamavat \ 
snbhattojidlksitena sara uddhriyate ’dhuna\\2\\ 





Chapter 5 


Presenting the Commentary: 
Here Comes the Bhumika 


5.1. The Mayas’ and the bhumikas 


Only five out of the impressive number of eighteen bhasyas on the 
Vedic texts attributed to Sayana appear to have been supplied with theoreti¬ 
cal introductions . 354 They are usually referred to by the name of bhumika, 
though other names have also been in use, among them such as upakra- 
manika and upodghata , 355 The five bhumikas have been attached as 
introductions to commentaries on the following five Samhitas: TS, RS, SS 
(Kauthuma ), Kanvasanihita, and AS. The sequence in which they are pre¬ 
sented corresponds roughly to the historical order of their compilation. As 
such, it is probably not without consequences for evaluating the role of each 
bhumika within the general scheme of vedarthaprakasana. Each out of the 
five is also supplied with a preamble containing an avataranika section, 
which narrates the origin of the work. So are the rest of Sayana’s bhasyas, 
namely also those that feature no prose introductions in the form of bhumi¬ 
kas. Given the volume of each bhasya, it would be rather farfetched to 
imagine that each and every manuscript copy circulated in India from the 
late fourteenth century onward contained a complete bhasya text to a given 
Samhita. Rather on the contrary, as contemporary manuscript collections 
show, most of the manuscripts in circulation must have contained only part 
of any given bhasya limited mostly to the units of study or traditionally 


354 The independent character of the bhumika to the AitBr (see Malaviya’s edition of the 
AitBr) needs further study since much of its text appears to repeat that of the TSBhBh. 
This repetition perhaps testifies to the fact that the bhasya on the AitBr was probably 
composed next to that on the TS and before the bhasya on the RS as the concluding 
lines of the RSBhBh suggest. 

355 For a discussion of this terminology, see pp. 126-127 and 162. 
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accepted Vedic text divisions. As far as the bhumikas are concerned, it is 
probable that full bhumikas were circulated along with the very first book or 
chapter {kandalprapathaka, astaka!adhyaya, kanda!adhyaya )? 56 

The text of the RSBhBh, although the longest among the extant 
bhumikas and probably most systematically arranged, should not be evalu¬ 
ated without the background of other bhumikas attributed to Sayana. There 
are a number of revealing intertextual references and interpolations among 
them, repetitions, mutual borrowings and recurring examples, but also sig¬ 
nificant differences in wording, subject matter and style. One such differ¬ 
ence concerns the formal definition of the Veda . 157 Another stands out in the 
formulations of the four constituents of the Veda as the object of a valid 
commentary. The former has in the case of the TSBhBh a conspicuously 
functional character while its parallel in the RSBhBh takes a rather technical 
shape. Furthermore, the way in which the four “connecting links” ( anu - 
bandhacatusfaya) are presented in the TSBhBh remains more in line with 
the definition of the Veda offered there, while it is quite different in the 
RSBhBh 158 where it bears almost no relation to the definition of the Veda 
therein. Besides the problem of defining the Veda, there is another issue that 
occupies the mind of the commentator in each and every bhumika ; this is 
the topic of the actual scope and character of the traditionally recognized 
imperative ( vidhi ) to study the Veda. It is the question of whether the in¬ 
junction to study introduced by the Sruti passage svadhyayo 'dhyetavyah 
pertains to also studying the meaning of the Veda or - quite on the contrary 
- only to mastering the textual form of the Veda in question and acquiring a 
performing competence . 159 This seemingly academic problem is turned in 
the bhumikas into a serious argument with implications having reference to 
the legitimation of the commentary as the right and valid means of present¬ 
ing the meaning and purpose (artha) of the Veda. The ample discussion on 
this topic in the RSBhBh is mirrored by an equally long passage, albeit 
dealing with the problem at another angle, in the SSBhBh and, especially, 
the Kanvasamhitabhasyabhumika (KSBhBh ). 360 


356 On manuscript circulation, see pp. 92-95 above. 

357 Actually, the text of RSBhBh offers at least two different definitions of the Veda (see 
pp. 177-180 below). 

358 For instance, the RSBhBh defines the first two elements in the following way: dhar- 
mabrahmanor vedavisayatvam. tadubhayajhanam vedasya saksat prayojanam, while the 
TSBhBh offers the following formulation: pratyaksenanumitya va yas tupayo na 
budhyate [...] sa evopayo vedasya visayah. tadbodha evaprayojanam. 

359 Cf. also pp. 234 and 247-247 below. 

360 See VBhBhS, pp. 105,10-110,5. 
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Some of the topics raised by the RSBhBh, like that of svadhyaya and 
its scope, remain quite at odds with the content of the Samhita in that the 
latter does not, because it cannot, contain anything concerning the ortho¬ 
praxy of its own transmission. This shows that the aim of this and other 
bhumikas was not only to introduce the commentarial works themselves, 
but also to address the very basic problem of the purpose of undertaking 
such commentaries at all. The theoretical touch to the bhasyas conspicuous 
in their drive towards formal definitions of their objects and their own frame 
also points to their important function of legitimizing their author as an eli¬ 
gible scholar for the task of bhasya- composing. 

It should also be noted that while the texts proper of the bhasyas 
generally lack any elements of self-reflection, the very texture of the bhu¬ 
mikas is made of often quite complex formulations of the reasons and ra¬ 
tionale behind a particular bhasya to follow in a particular form, operating 
specific sets of authoritative strategies of presentation and interpretation. 
Though only the commentaries on the Samhitas are furnished with the bhu¬ 
mikas, the latter serve well the purpose of theoretical introductions into the 
nature of the other works of the “school” ( sakha) represented by Samhitas, 
and Sayana several times indicates to his reader that he thinks rather in 
terms of the whole textual traditions when he speaks of the Rgveda or the 
Yajurveda, and not only of the Samhitas of those traditions. 


5.2. The body of the Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika 


It is not only possible, but extremely likely, that 
if tomorrow we obtained Sayana's own manuscript, 
[...] from the ruins of Vidyanagara, where a complete collection 
of his works is said to have been buried, [...] 
we should find slight variations between Sayana's original 
and the nearest approach to it that is within our reach. 

(F. Max Muller) 


None of the modern editions of the RSBhBh offers its reader a num¬ 
bering of lines for its representation of the RSBhBh text, save for the stan¬ 
zas of the preamble . 361 The situation looks equally inconvenient with the 


361 1 refer to these stanzas sometimes by the name of avataranika, which suggests their 
connection with a “narrative of the beginnings [of the book],” which is actually the 
subject of all the versified preambles. This name is to be found in some editions where it 
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bhumikas to the other four Vedic bhasyas. With a relatively long text 
stretching up to twenty-two full A4 pages in Muller’s second edition, or 
fifty-six full A5 pages in the Vedabhasyabhumikasamgraha (VBhBhS) edi¬ 
tion, the text of the RSBhBh may prove quite bulky to work on and get one¬ 
self oriented within its world and architecture. There are at least eight mod¬ 
em editions of the text of the RSBhBh that are taken into account in the 
present study. Two of them form an integral part with the respective edi¬ 
tions of the text of the RS with Sayana’s bhasya on the same, and this ap¬ 
parently reflects the actual shape of the text in some of the extant manu¬ 
scripts. Another brings the text of the RSBhBh with a “selection” of 
Rgvedic hymns. The other five are independent editions of the text of this 
bhumika. Of the latter group, the first brings an integral text of the RSBhBh 
while the second and third do the same along with a sort of modem “com¬ 
mentary” ( vyakhya) in Hindi. The remaining two present the text of the 
RSBhBh interspersed with English rendering: 

1. Rgvedasamhita Srisayanacarya viracita-madha viya vedartha-prakasa- 
sahita. Ed. by F. Max Muller. London 1890-1892 (Varanasi 2 1983). 

2. Rgvedasamhita with the Commentary of Sayanacarya. Ed. by N.S. 
Sonatke. Poona 1933-1946. 

3. Vedabhasyabhumikasamgrahah. Ed. by Pt. Baladeva Upadhyaya. 
Varanasi 1934. (Varanasi 2 1958) [here abbreviated to VBhBhS\. 

4. Rksuktavaijay anti along with Sayana’s Introduction to Rksuktavai- 
jayanti. Poona 1965. 362 

5. Srlsayanacaryaviracita Rgvedabhasyabhiimika hindivyakhyopeta. 
Ed. by Jagannatha Pathaka. Varanasi 1960. 

6. Rgvedabhasyabhiimika sayanacaryakrta hindivyakhyasahita. Ed. by 
M.E. Haridatta Sastri. Varanasi 1972. 

7. K. Ray, Sayana’s Introduction to his Vedic Bhashya. Calcutta 1961. 

8. Saraswati Bali, Sayana’s Upodghata to the Taittiriya Samhita and 
the Rgveda Samhita. Delhi 1999. 

As for the manuscripts of the RSBhBh, these are preserved usually as 
part of the the RSBh , 363 No manuscript of the RSBhBh survives from the 


refers either to the preamble only or the whole introduction of the Samavedasamhita- 
bhasyabhumika (SSBhBh); see VBhBhS, p. 63. More on the names of the bhumikas, see 
p. 162 below. 

3h2 This edition was inaccessible to me. 

363 The RSBh itself survived usually in manuscripts containing parts of the bhasya relat¬ 
ing to respective “books” (usually astakas) of the RS. Naturally enough, the bhumika 
had most chances to be copied along with the bhasya on the initial parts of the Samhita. 
Cf. also p. 108 above. 
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times of Sayana. The oldest extant and dated manuscript of the RSBh ac¬ 
cording to a calculation by P.K. Gode 364 appears to be a manuscript in 
possession of the BORI labelled 18b of 1870-1871 and dated to A.D. 
15 5 3, 365 while the oldest manuscript of a bhasya remains, according to the 
same scholar, a manuscript of the SSBh dated to A.D. 1463. 366 It is perhaps 
interesting to note that a cursive survey of the extant manuscripts shows that 
most of them are manuscripts of parts of the bhasya, containing usually one 
asfaka or even smaller portions, like one or two adhyayas. A number of 
manuscripts position the text of the bhasya in a graphically specific way. 
The commented portions of the RS are located in this case in the center of 
the page and are visually framed by the text of the bhasya. 367 Some other 
manuscripts, however, contain only pratlkas - indications of the initial 
words of the passage commented on - or no commented text at all. This 
latter case, quite common, is possible thanks to the extraordinary precise 
coordinates that are included within the text of the bhasya referring in a 
specific way either to the division of the text into astakas or mandalas. The 
distinctive nature of these coordinates furnish one with a precise navigation 
tool, giving each time not only the number of the book ( asfaka or mandala), 
but also the number of the lesson ( adhyaya, anuvaka), the position of the 
sukta within the lesson, the number of mantras, and their groups, if any, etc. 
This devise, developed much earlier by the authors of indices, makes it pos¬ 
sible that the bhasya functions without actually containing the text of the 
Samhita, provided, of course, that the reader has interiorized the commented 
text beforehand along with the knowledge of its architecture. The text of the 
bhumika is, naturally enough in such circumstances, to be found in these 
manuscripts that contain the bhasya on the very first adhyaya of the Sam¬ 
hita. The most essential elements of the preamble and colophons are, how¬ 
ever, usually repeated by manuscripts containing other parts of the bhas- 


364 Gode 1954: 6. 

365 Muller speaks of a manuscript seen by Haug and dated by him to A.D. 1470 (RSBh 
[M] IV, p. c). A reference to a manuscript of a similar age can also be found in So- 
natke’s edition of the RS, Introduction, p. 6 (“The oldest MS obtained by us is 450 years 
old and belongs to the Devanagari group; but unfortunately it contains only one Ash- 
taka, namely the fourth.”). More on the manuscripts of the RSBh, see ibidem, pp. 3-6, 
and RSBh [M] IV, p. xcvi-c. Probably not all the manuscripts of the RSBh did contain 
the bhumika portion. 

366 Gode 1954: 3. 

367 See DCMDC, pp. 15-22, and RSBh (M) I, p. xxxvii. See also Appendix 4. 

368 Cf., for instance, DCMDC, pp. 14-22, or DCMSML, pp. 373-425. 
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As far as the inner architecture of the RSBhBh text is concerned, save 
for the preamble, as mentioned above, none of its edited, and presumably 
also none of its extant, introductory sequences shows anything like an inner 
visual layout that could assist the peregrination over its body. As with other 
scholarly commentaries, there are to be found sequences of arguments and 
counter-arguments representing certain topics under discussion. One of such 
topics, identified and given the label of “Vedic apologetics,” was aptly re¬ 
constructed by H. Oertel. 369 Some sequences of arguments are built around 
extensive sutra quotations from two major sources: Jaimini’s Purvamlmam- 
sasutra and Govinda Kavi’s Purusarthanusasana ( PAA)\ others cluster 
around the problem of the scope of the strut? s injunction to study 
(,svadhyayavidhi ) and the formal possibility of defining a Vedic commen¬ 
tary, its object, purpose and use. Last but not least, a sequence of arguments 
concerns the duty of acquiring the knowledge of the Veda ( vedavidya ). 

All of these sequences are mutually related in truly intertextual ways 
as most of them construct their arguments with the support of and in oppo¬ 
sition to quotations from other texts or references to them. Notwithstanding 
the fragmentation or segmentation of the RSBhBh text, one can nevertheless 
argue in favor of a purposeful architecture, which is not without relation to 
the framing portions 370 and the construction of the whole of the bhasya. It is 
one of the main objectives of this study to show how the positioning of the 
stanzas of the preamble and their inner layout are the function of a certain 
strategy of presenting the bhumika, and how the layout of the latter is a 
function of a certain way of thinking about the act and purpose of the ve- 
darthavyakhyana as well as about the actual commentary known as bhasya 
on the part of the patrons, editors and authors. 

In looking for an inspiration that may have guided Sayana’s choice of 
the form of expression presented by the bhumikas, a survey of extant pre- 
Sayana Vedic commentaries brings rather little result. Neither of the three 
main pre-Sayana commentaries 371 on the RS, at least in the shape that has 
come down to us, features a theoretical introduction that might parallel, not 
to say, rival the RSBhBh in its form, scope or purpose. The bhasya by 
Skandasvamin features no introduction proper, while a passage coming after 
the first line of the commented text serves this function to a limited extent. 
The bhasya by Udgitha appears to have survived only in portions with 
nothing like an introductory part. The Vyakhya by Venkatamadhava fea¬ 
tures a thirty-stanza preface with no apparent ambition, however, to discuss 


369 Oertel 1930. 

370 See pp. 144 and 159 below. 

371 See Vishva Bandhu 1965: 3-6. For a general survey of pre-Sayana Vedic 
commentaries, see Gonda 1975: 40-41, Kunhan Raja 1936 and RS(S). 
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theoretical problems pertaining to the textual, ontological and epistemologi¬ 
cal status of the Veda, the validity and shape of a commentary on it, or the 
logic of efficient and legitimized procedures of obtaining the meaning and 
message of the Veda as a whole, that is, the topics making the very texture 
of Sayana’s bhilmika. Neither author aims at a totalizing textual experience 
of the Vedic discourse as apparently Sayana does in his RSBhBh. 


5.3. The scope of the bhumika 


We might reasonably think that the scope of a bhumika should be a 
natural function of the bhasya to which it serves as an introduction. This is 
only half true in the case of the RSBhBh. For some reason it proves to be - 
at least in my opinion - less bhasya- specific than the other four bhumikas. 
Except for the issue of the place of the vyakhyana of the Rgveda in the hier¬ 
archical sequence of the commentaries on all the Vedas, a short discussion 
on the types of Vedic mantras and an interesting reflection on the logic of 
the internal organization of mantric contents in the Samhita and the Srauta- 
sutras, there is not much specifically Rgvedic in the problems addressed in 
the RSBhBh. Even the important problem of the authority of mantras is 
being discussed with examples that come rather from the realm of the Ya- 
jurveda. When we compare it with the bhiimikas to the TSBh or SSBh, this 
difference stands out conspicuously: the latter focus on problems typical of 
their respective sakhas, namely, the purpose and order of rituals in the case 
of the TSBhBh and the speculations on several different aspects of 
Samavedic chant in the case of the SSBhBh. 

While serving the purpose of a theoretical introduction to the bhasya 
on the RS, the RSBhBh might as well, it seems, fulfill at the same time the 
purpose of an introduction to the general idea of a commentary on any 
Vedic text at all or on the Veda as a whole. In other words, the RSBhBh 
appears to rather cleverly include the task of commenting upon the Samhita 
of the Rgveda into that of commenting upon the Veda as a whole. This is 
one of the reasons why out of the five extant bhumikas the present study has 
been focused on the RSBhBh. For the sake of a contrastive background, 
however, the other four bhumikas cannot be altogether left aside. 

Among the five extant theoretical introductions, the bhumika to the 
bhasya on the RS appears to represent the longest and thematically most 
ample text with a variety of theoretical arguments. As for the topics dis¬ 
cussed there, the following may be listed as a selection of more important 
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ones: 372 the hierarchy of the Vedic sakhas, the proper order of the vyakhya- 
nas as reflecting the supposed inner hierarchy of the Veda itself; the defini¬ 
tion ( laksana ) and extent ( pramana ) of the Veda, a definition of the Veda as 
a whole, and the Rgveda as part of it; the nature of the Vedic discourse; the 
Veda as a source of valid knowledge; the authorless and timeless nature of 
the Vedic discourse; the authoritativeness of the constituent parts of the 
Vedic discourse; the intentional character of the meaning of Vedic mantras', 
the nature and scope of the injunction to study the Veda; the nature of the 
Vedic textuality; the problem of location of the meaning of the Vedic text; 
the issue of the actual relationship between the practice of mnemonic textual 
appropriation and that of the inquiry into the meaning; the nature of the 
knowledge to be found in the Veda; the problem of the eligibility for the 
knowledge of the Veda; a definition of a valid commentary ( vyakhyana ) on 
the Veda; the double knowledge of apara- and paravidya', the problem of the 
right transmission of the knowledge of the Veda. As already mentioned, one 
of the most important parts of the RSBhBh is made up of an almost separate 
section devoted to the evaluation of the fourteen “strongholds of knowl¬ 
edge” or “knowledge disciplines” ( vidyasthanas) as exegetical tools forming 
the indispensable intellectual equipment needed for the exegesis of any 
Vedic text. 373 The form of this section of the bhumika constitutes a depar¬ 
ture from the conventionalized medium of a dialog with an imagined oppo¬ 
nent prevalent in earlier sections: it switches into a sort of monolog structure 
of a highly intertextual character. The bulk of this part appears to be devoted 
to several aspects of the exegetical tools offered by grammar and etymol¬ 
ogy, which probably indicates Sayana’s preferences as far as the basis of the 
Vedic exegesis is concerned. Most of the passage devoted to grammar as 
one of the basic disciplines is made up of extensive quotations from 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. It is important to keep in mind that on occasion 
Sayana upholds all of the main and additional usages of grammar for Vedic 
studies that were listed by Patanjali, in spite and contrary to the opinion of 
Kumarila Bhatta. The concluding part of the bhumika is formed by a run¬ 
ning commentary on a Vedic passage quoted “from another sakha ,” as 
Sayana himself puts it, and represents metaphorically an important locus of 
Sayana’s views on the problem of the transmission of Vedic knowledge. 
Here transmission is understood as the personal instruction by a teacher 
granted to a carefully selected student and containing a key to the secret 
(rahasya ) of the Veda. Sayana stresses again the hermetical nature of the 
vedavidya and the practical need of a qualified guide for the task of its ap¬ 
prehension. 

372 Cf. the “headlines” supplied by the editors of the VBhBhS in their attempt to struc¬ 
ture the amorphous text of the RSBhBh in scriptura continua. 

373 Cf. pp. 227-229 below. 
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The scope of the RSBhBh is to an extent an important function of its 
form and highly determined by its internal textual architecture. I will reflect 
on this issue in the following chapter. Let it suffice to say here that the me¬ 
dium of the argument with an imagined opponent determines the clustering 
of the above-mentioned topics with the effect that some of them resurface in 
the form of flashbacks in alternative wording or with other dominant as¬ 
pects, or again, through a formulation quoted from yet another authoritative 
source. Thus, the same theoretical issues happen to reappear through alter¬ 
native articulation. In this way, the structure of the discourse reinforces the 
main arguments chosen to be defended by Sayana. While compared to that 
of the bhilmika to the TSBh, the scope of the RSBhBh features some topics 
that seem to presuppose the knowledge of the TSBhBh, while others (as, for 
instance, the definition of the Veda as such) appear to be formulated inde¬ 
pendently, from a different theoretical angle or in answer to a distinct func¬ 
tional consideration. 




Chapter 6 


A Canonical Commentary in the Making 


6.1. The art of prefacing and the strategy of framing 


A history of scholarship in humanities may focus on topics specific to 
a particular discipline, sometimes suggested by the richness of textual evi¬ 
dence. One of such cases in literary studies pertaining to Indian intellectual 
history is commentary-writing and the art of commenting. To say that 
Sanskrit intellectual history is made up of commentaries is only a partial 
exaggeration. We have dozens of Sanskrit technical terms referring to par¬ 
ticular types of commentaries with specific aims to fulfill. There are types 
that are supposed to only reconfigure the basic texts and others that are to 
comment meticulously on each and every word of the “root text.” We have 
glosses, commentaries to commentaries, half-abridgements ( madhyama ), 
full abridgements or “light” versions ( laghu ), auto-commentaries (sva- 
prakasa), etc. It was always fashionable or appropriate to write commen¬ 
taries that respected a certain traditionally accepted order and were situated 
in a sequence of commenting: on the basic text first, then on the first 
commentary and further on, resuming topics formulated by predecessors in 
a chain of works participating in and contributing to a shared knowledge 
and authorship. The commentarial tradition rooted in the later Vedic period 
developed several specific literary genres which, with the dawning of early 
scholarly disciplines, were systematized in the concept of the six vedahgas. 
In the course of further development, a challenging standard of sorts seems 
to have been set by the tradition of the discipline of grammar, soon to be 
imitated and emulated by other disciplines. This standard consisted roughly 
in an open sequence of commentarial texts made up of the forms known as 
varttika, bhasya, vyakhyana , Ilka, etc. 374 Yet, the Vedic commentaries of 
Sayana’s predecessors in the field do not appear to have been directly fol- 


374 


On genres in Sanskrit scholarly commentaries, see also pp. 215-216 below. 
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lowing any pattern or recognizable sequence in spite of having generic 
names in their titles. The reason for this could perhaps be the fact that, in 
contrast to the genuine system of Vedic textual transmission, nothing like a 
regular unbroken tradition of transmitting the knowledge of the meaning of 
the Veda is known to have continued after the times of Yaska (around the 
sixth century BCE). The commentaries on the Rgveda that have come down 
to us 375 are not numerous and have a different formal composition. Skanda- 
svamin (seventh century A.D.) is credited with a commentarial work known 
as a bhasya , 376 while later Venkatamadhava chose the name vyakhya. 
Madhavabhatta (tenth century) preferred the designation dipika for his 
Rgarthadipika, as did Sadgurusisya (twelfth century) for his Vedarthadipika. 
The case of Sayana is misleadingly simple. His choice seems to have been 
that of bhasya , 377 if not for the already mentioned fact that he himself almost 
never 378 addressed in his introductions either what he was about to do in his 
commentaries or what he actually was doing in his bhumikas by means of 
this very term. Nowhere within the RSBhBh does Sayana speak of his 
commentary as a bhasya. Instead he appears to prefer the term vyakhyana or 
vyakhya ! 379 It is tempting to ask how he himself conceived of his own com¬ 
mentary. Naturally enough, it might seem, his object of interest must have 
determined his choice of form. 

The intellectual practice of composing learned commentaries on 
traditionally treasured works has centuries of history in India. It can be 
traced to the earliest known compositions of commentarial character be¬ 
longing to the oral culture of the middle Vedic period, i.e., to the earlier half 
of the first millennium BCE. They formed a class of works known as Brah- 
manas. The first commentaries in the proper sense, i.e., those that remained 


3,3 Seefn. 371. 

376 Skandasvamin himself calls his commentary Rgarthagamasamhpi by which he 
“seems to imply that only such of the Rks as are regarded as Agamas and are therefore 
authoritative are interpreted by him” (S), p. 6], Elsewhere in the introductory pas¬ 
sage of this commentary, and contrary to Sayana, he actually uses the term bhasya:. 
rgvedasyarthabodhartham ato bhasyam TaAsyafc [stanza 6]. Cf. D’Intino 2008: 152 and 
164. 

377 The mere use of rather unspecific, generic names for commentaries may be sugges¬ 
tive of a status game, especially in the case of qualified names like Mahabhasya or Srl- 
bhasya. 

378 “Almost” takes into consideration the testimony of the colophons which belong to 
the framing device and have an uncertain status from the point of view of textual integ¬ 
rity and authorship. 

379 Cf. yajurvedasyaiva pradhanatvad tadvyakhyam evadau yuktam \RSBh (M) I, p. 
1,25; VBhBhS,p. 12,31-32]. 
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outside the scope of “scripture,” and survived to our times, were the Mr. 
and BrD. Though the authors of both do mention their predecessors, their 
works have been lost. No works survived to continue in the line of either of 
the two, though commentaries on the Mr. and treatises resorting to the nir- 
vacana method were still written more than a millennium after Yaska. 180 
Later commentators on the Vedas also drew liberally from the BrD, Sayana 

■501 

not being an exception. 

One may say that it is an old pan-Indian concept of sciences ( sastra) 
that exemplifies most explicitly a predilection to commentary as a form of 
intellectual expression articulated in a literary genre of several varieties. 
Contemporary scholarship focused its interest on various aspects of the for¬ 
mation and development of sastras among else through attention on the 
genre of sutra believed to represent a specific linguistic device for com¬ 
pressing or packing information, and to require sophisticated commentaries 
for its unpacking. Related problems have been discussed inter alia by Renou 
and Deutsch, or, more recently, Preisendanz and Mi nk owski. However, 
my attention here shall be limited to some aspects of the medieval develop¬ 
ment of the Sanskrit commentary as adopted for the specific purpose of 
composing the Vedic bhasyas and conceptualized in Sayana’s RSBhBh. 
Additionally, a number of works ascribed to Madhava come in focus here, 
since the latter also happened to write scholarly commentaries and probably 
stimulated in that matter his younger brother. While Madhava took to the 
career of a renouncer, breaking off from worldly life, and soon made a name 
for himself as a charismatic monastic leader and spiritual teacher of un¬ 
questionable influence reaching beyond spiritual matters, Sayana, on the 
contrary, remained a householder. He had three sons, one of whom at least 
devoted his life, as his father and uncle did, to Vedic studies and learned the 
writing of commentaries. 384 Though testifying to borrowings and gestures of 
mutual respect, the commentaries ascribed to the two brothers differ a lot. 
Those of Madhava retain much more the air of spiritual investigation and 
education, while those of Sayana gleam with scholarly, if not scholastic 
intellectual constructions. There are possibly many different ways in which 
we could conceive of the general strategy of a commentator like Sayana vis- 
a-vis his “root text.” In the perspective adopted here I would like to look at 
the medieval scholarly commentary of the variety represented by the RSBh 


See, for instance, Kahrs 1998. 

3M On the later “plunder” on stories contained in the BrD , see PATTON 1996: 9. 

382 Renou 1963, Deutsch 1989. 

383 See the contributions of these authors to the project “Sanskrit Knowledge Systems on 
the Eve of Colonialism”: Minkowski 2002 and 2005, Preisendanz 2005 and 2008. 

384 


Cf. above, p. 42. 
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as an example of the art of framing the commented text with the text of the 
commentary. I believe that such a point of view, although seemingly sim¬ 
plistic, offers an insight into the concept as well as function of the type of 
commentary represented by the works of Sayana and, to some extent also, 
of his brother, in the social-political context of their time. From such a per¬ 
spective the most basic function of the act of commentarial framing would 
be to present the commented text to an intended audience in a way that rein¬ 
forces the authority of the commentary itself. In our case this basic function 
is made to be performed primarily by the preamble, colophon formulae and 
phalasruti formulations. These elements of textual architecture can be seen 
as devices deployed to furnish the commented text and its commentarial 
presentation with an immediate historical context and - by the very act - 
make the two of them, the Samhita and the bhasya, function historically. 
The strategy of the gesture of framing constitutes an imagined act of pre¬ 
senting the commented text in a specific way: it is made to be seen as thor¬ 
oughly mastered by the commentator and the discourse of his commentary. 
The landmarks of this strategy are made up of formulaic ways of prefacing 
the whole of the commentary with a versified preamble, which is then art¬ 
fully recycled over the commented text, in an usually abridged form, with 
the purpose to introduce each textual unit representing a lesson ( adhyaya ). 
So are the formulae of closure, the phalasrutis and colophons. They recur 
after each adhyaya and are meant to make sure that the listeners receive 
clear hints to the proper status of the commentary, its author and its patrons. 
In this way the commented text is neatly framed with that of the commen¬ 
tary which holds sway over it. 385 Such a strategy for gaining prestige and 
authority may be understood today as also including elements otherwise 
said to constitute editorial work. This claim to mastery over the textual body 
of the Veda (and over the acknowledged tools of scholarly handling of the 
Veda) highly suggests the acquisition, if not take-over, of the authority of 
the commented text, and thus shifting it to the very text of the commentary. 
In our case, it is the elements of the framing equipment (the preamble, its 
purposeful redistribution at the commencement of important sections of the 
commented Samhita, the bhumika as a larger framing element, the colo¬ 
phons, the phalasruti stanzas, etc.) that tell us that a commentary - or rather, 
this very commentary - is necessary for the commented text to yield its 
secret. The moment that the framing act is completed (through the publica¬ 
tion of the commentary by means of manuscript distribution coupled with 
performative reading), the knowledge represented by the commented text is 
presented as accessible only with the key supplied by the commentary. By 
the same it ceases to be knowledge accessible in an act of “pure curiosity.” 


385 


On the graphical framing of the text by the bhasya see p. 135 above. 
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The meaning and purpose of the Veda ( vedartha ) is represented as some¬ 
thing in need of being recovered though predefined as far as its content is 
concerned. In this act of commentarial presentation it becomes “knowledge” 
or “right knowledge” ( samyagjhana ). Thus, it testifies to the position of 
those who urge us to believe that there is no knowledge that could be seen 
as historically independent, that knowledge “is never neutral [,..].” 386 It is 
the immediate socio-historical and cultural context that modifies the use and 
- accordingly - scope of knowledge. It therefore proves impossible to retain 
the perfected atemporal distance of the Vedic discourse from the lived-in 
world of human agency while deciding on and situating its meaning. The 
Veda was believed to embody the knowledge par excellence never touched 
by the vagaries of human life. The knowledge of the Veda is, however, not 
the same as the Veda itself. 387 There are always reasons for which the latter 
needs to be “recovered” in accordance with the changing historical circum¬ 
stances. 


6.2. Organizing the space of the commentary: 
inner hierarchy 


To accompany a reading of the RSBhBh with a firm awareness of its 
inner topography and structure may seem, at first, a rather challenging task. 
Though its text shows itself many a time as constructed of a string of argu¬ 
ments and counterarguments within the frame of the purvapaksasamadhana 
known from most philosophical texts of medieval India, there are moments 
when one is not quite sure whether the words one is reading are to express a 
purvapaksa (prima facie or initial argument), an uttarapaksa (superior or 
following argument) or a siddhanta (concluding or final argument). Shifting 
paradigms of argumentation with the help of authoritative quotations con¬ 
tuse the reader as to where Sayana’s own opinions should actually be lo¬ 
cated. It is also rather difficult to reconstruct and follow some sort of narra¬ 
tive-like sequence of arguments along an over-imposed timeline. What the 
structure of the RSBhBh often looks like is rather a conglomeration of 
clusters of problems than a linear sequence of their development. 388 And the 


386 See Dirks 1999: 167. 

387 Cf. Malamoud 1977: 52. 

388 However, there are indications within the text itself of an intentional linear structure 
and a planned layout; see for instance RSBh (M) I, p. 2,41 ( VBhBhS, p. 15,5-8) where 
explanations of certain problems are said to be postponed and given later in due order: 
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fact that the body of the text has been transmitted without numbering of 
sections, save for the stanzas of the preamble, makes it rather tiresome to 
navigate through this veritable textual jungle. 389 The editors of the rare mod¬ 
em editions (like the VBhBhS) opted for a way out of this by inserting - 
where they believed it was necessary - a sort of short headline signaling a 
topic within a cluster to come, however, without any clear borderline mark¬ 
ing. For example, part of a cluster concerning an argument referring to the 
existence of a valid definition of the Veda happens to be marked by a 
headline (inserted, however, not at the head of a paragraph but alongside of 
it) reading: uttarapaksatvena vedasadbhave laksanapramanadinirnayah . 39 ° 
There are, however, long stretches of the RSBhBh that go by without any 
indication of this kind. This is especially the case with those portions that 
bear strong resemblance to a regular vrtti- like commentary. It is not the 
Rgveda that is commented upon here, but selected strings of non-Vedic 
sutra texts. We meet this situation thrice with a set of sutras of Jaimini {JS 
1.2.31-53, 391 1.2.1 -18, 392 1.1.27-32 393 ) and twice with a set of sutras from the 
PAA vm The strings of sutras are used to bring arguments for or against 
some point of a topic-cluster, or to support ideas either of the purvapaksin 
(the opponent) or of the uttarapaksin. A contemporary reader of these por¬ 
tions of the RSBhBh may easily get confused while looking for the author 
who seems completely lost among intertextual references. The more so, that 
the formal frames deployed to introduce either of the two antagonistic in¬ 
terlocutors happen to appear almost interchangeable. A few peak points are 
discernible, which are summarized with aphoristic stanzas quoted from the 
JNMV, but this time without any apparent order. These peak points elevated 
in textual rank by their verse form no doubt highlight important issues for 
the type of rationale behind the exposition in the RSBhBh. They include the 
following issues: the definition of the Veda as a whole, the inner hierarchy 
of the Veda, the authority of the Veda as a pre-defmed whole and the au¬ 
thority of its constituent parts, the status of the Vedic discourse, namely, its 
authorless and timeless character, the nature of the MImamsa vision of the 


yadrsam asmabhir vivaksitam tadrsam uttaratraspasti bhavisyati || pramanany api [...] 
drastavyani\. 

389 Printed editions of the RSBhBh extend to 23 A4 pages in RSBh (M), vol. I, or 56 
printed pages in A5 fonnat in the VBhBhS. 

390 VBhBhS, p. 15. 

391 RSBh (M) I, p. 3-6 (with running enumeration); VBhBhS, pp. 17-25. 

392 RSBh (M) I, p. 7-10; VBhBhS, pp. 26-32. 

393 RSBh{ M) I, p. 10-11; VBhBhS, pp. 32-33. 

394 VBhBhS, pp. 39-43. 
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unitary Veda made of different kinds of discourse, the essence of the Vedic 
injunctions, etc. One of the leading high points in this series concerns the 
scope of the injunction to study the Veda and the status of the Vedic legacy 
it concerns. The concluding high point that is presented as a consequence of 
the latter is that concerning the possible and warranted ways of grasping the 
knowledge of the meaning of the Veda and the need of a legitimated com¬ 
mentary ( vyakhyana) for that purpose. The topic-oriented clusters with their 
high points are being switched from one to the other in a sort of spiral 
movement. There are some repetitions and an undeniable play on them 
when Sayana refers back to what was once said or admonishes his imagined 
opponent not to raise the issue once settled for a second time, or retards 
giving his ultimate answer by saying that it is going to be given later on. 
Thus, for instance, the idea of samskara, prominent in the passage concern¬ 
ing the vidhi to study and the vidhi to understand, is based on the previously 
mentioned idea of verbal refinement 395 of the yajna by the Hotr, the Udgatr 
and the Adhvaryu, and a mental refinement of the same by the Brahman 
priest (a sort of exercise before the actual ritual?) said to be practiced in 
order to avoid mistakes. Thus, the idea of the textual body of the Veda as 
corresponding to that of the yajna remains here triple, like the old concept of 
the “triple knowledge” ( tray! vidya ), 396 an idea taken from ChU 4.16.1. 

All in all, in my opinion at least, the structure of the RSBhBh be¬ 
comes more self-evident when we admit as an organizing principle a delib¬ 
erate purpose on the part of the composer to present his work in a certain 
way rather than to offer a coherent exposition of an ideology. There is a 
specific patterned use of well-recognizable authoritative quotations. As 
already mentioned, the sutras of Jaimini, those of the PA A or of Panini are 
quoted in the RSBhBh in extensive portions in a way that offers opportunity 
for displaying regular commentarial skills; as already mentioned, the stanzas 
from Madhava’s JNMV are usually referred to when the time comes for 
offering a resume of a discussion on a particular topic. Another conspicuous 
way of quoting and referring to authoritative predecessors is represented by 
references to Yaska and his Nir.. It is a sequence of quotations from the 
latter that seem to furnish the text of the RSBhBh with a sort of meaningful 
frame. All those quotations come from Nir. 1.8-20, which contains Yaska’s 


395 For an interesting interpretation of samskara as perfecting the person of the brahma- 
carin, see Malamoud 1977: 52. 

396 In most instances where the idea of the unity of the Veda surfaces in Sayana’s own 
wording, or in quotations used by him, the formulation does not refer to the Atharva- 
veda, thus (seemingly) excluding it from the body of the Veda, which has one common 
meaning. On the other hand, we should remember that Sayana is also credited with a 
commentary on the AS with an introduction in which, among else, he comments on the 
concept of the tray! vidya. 
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own commentary on RS 10.71, traditionally recognized by the name of 
jhanasukta or the “Hymn of Knowledge.” As already noted above, the old 
and prestigious work of Yaska, probably easily recognizable by the intended 
readers of the RSBhBh, was chosen by Sayana to be presented as his own 
model to follow when proceeding with his vyakhyana. And it is precisely by 
reading into Yaska the meanings that are not there but are important to 
Sayana that the latter often communicates the essentials of the purpose of 
his own commentary. This makes another instance of a framing strategy. By 
this strategy, Yaska is quoted at the beginning to supply a canvas on which 
the hierarchy of the Veda can be written, then the Nir is referred to again in 
order to present the need for the knowledge of the meaning of the Veda 
contrasted with the knowledge consisting in the mere performative compe¬ 
tence concerning the Veda, and, for the third time, to present Sayana’s own 
commentary as serving the purpose of establishing the correct knowledge of 
the meaning. This instance is based on the connection between the Nir. and 
the idea of the basic scholarly equipment of the fourteen disciplines of 
knowledge ( vidyasthanas ). 397 In this way, Yaska’s explanation of RS 10.71 
opens, articulates (cleverly re-worked by Sayana) and culminates the expo¬ 
sition of the rationale behind the bhumika ! 398 At a closer look, the inner 
architecture of the RSBhBh suggests also some image of the structure of the 
Vedic canon in general and the RS in particular, which is to be conveyed by 
the bhumika. In this image the mastery over the whole is presented as an 
organizing principle with certain points that are essential. One of them 
stands out as this: the knowledge of the meaning of the Rgveda can be de¬ 
clared through explanation only after the Yajurveda is commented upon 
first, since the knowledge of the ritual procedure and its purpose ( yajhanu- 
sfhanartha) is necessary for the knowledge of the meaning pertaining to the 
Rgvedic mantras. 

In this quest for a meaningful structure we should perhaps turn our 
attention also to the architecture of the bhasya text proper. In this respect 
also the way in which the text of the bhasya is distributed over the body of 
the RS deserves some more focus. A specific use of the “artificial” system 
of text division into asfakas, adhyayas and vargas is visible in the location of 
the meta-textual mahgalaslokas and colophon-like formulae. These are in¬ 
serted at the beginnings and ends, respectively, of every section representing 
an important unit of study. 399 Borderlines of adhyayas - as the most essen¬ 
tial units of that kind - appear to be especially targeted: each and every 
adhyaya is made to start with a mirror version of the benedictory formula 

397 Yaska refers to his method as a vidyasthana in Nir. 1.15. 

398 Cf. pp. 190, 195-198 and 204-205. 

399 For the units of study of the Veda, see e.g., Scharfe 2002: 244-246. 
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that opens the bhasya itself. It is here where explicit statements are made as 
for the divine, royal and religious authority behind Sayana’s commentary. 
The ends of the sections are regularly provided with colophons containing 
an elaborate statement of king Bukka I’s royal initiative behind the com¬ 
mentary and a formula of religious legitimation of the kingly power com¬ 
municated by the mention of the act of his vaidikamargapra vartana . 400 

An overall pattern organizing the space of the commentary (and by 
the same also that of the commented text) can be reconstructed in a model 
scheme. Perhaps with a view to enhance the picture of the systematized 
exposition of the meaning of the Veda by the bhasya, the text of the RS is 
presented through the framing meta-text of the bhasya in neat sections 
marked off by the repeated formulae of mahgalasloka, avataranika, phala- 
sruti and colophons. 401 The marking off is distributed over the astakai 
adhyaya division in the following way. 402 

At the level of asfakas as textual units: 

I. The beginning of a new astaka 403 mirrors that of the bhasya and is marked 

by 

1. a manga/a with the “sealing stanza” ofMadhava 404 

2. a manga/a paying homage to Vidyatirthamahesvara. 405 

II. The end of each astaka mirrors that of the entire bhasya and is marked by 

11. a phalasruti formula 406 

12. a colophon formula. 407 


400 See RSBh (M) I, p. 109, 173, 235, 304, 365, 427, 495 and 549. See also p. 169 be¬ 
low. Such a closure given to each and every unit of study appears to suggest - through a 
sort of textual tour de force - a submission (on the part of the users of the commentary) 
to the politically correct and religiously proper authority of king Bukka I, Vidyatirtha¬ 
mahesvara and Madhava-Vidyaranya. Tellingly enough, the four goals of man are 
promised to be fulfilled by the vedavyakhya only because of its links to the (divinized) 
sage Vidyatirtha. The evidence of manuscripts shows that also other bhasyas feature a 
parallel strategy. See, for instance, the TSBh, where the units specific to the TS (kaiidas, 
prapathakas, anuvakas) are marked with the same colophon formulae as in the case of 
the RS. Cf. DCMAORL , p. 58. 

401 For a simplified schematic figure of this presentation, see Appendix 3. 

402 It is adopted in both Muller’s and Sonatke’s editions. 

403 The beginning of astaka I commencing the whole bhasya is marked additionally by a 
longer avataranika portion of the preamble. 

404 RSBhBh 1. See p. 126 above. In Muller’s edition the stanza is missing in two cases. 

405 RSBhBh 2. See Appendix 1. 

406 See p. 173 below. 
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At the level of adhyayas as textual units: 

III. The beginning of a new adhyaya mirrors that of the bhasya and is 
marked by 

2. a mangala stanza paying homage to Vidyatirthamahesvara 408 

3. information regarding mostly textual topography, indicating the 
adhyaya which is going to be commented upon. On that occasion, 
Sayana is presented as the most proper person for accomplishing this 
task. This is followed by topographic details concerning the position 
(number) of the commented sukta within the larger structure of the 
anuvaka, the number of suktas within it, their grouping, number of 
stanzas, meters, etc. 

IV. The end of each adhyaya mirrors that of the bhasya, and is marked by 

11. a phalasruti fo r m u 1 a 

12. a colophon formula. 409 

In this way the meta-textual organization on the level of the entire bhasya is 
reflected on the level of text units by repeating the same paratextual for¬ 
mulae. This mirroring repetition tends to be distributed over the bhasya text 
according to a principle of marking some units in contradistinction to others. 

It is interesting to note that while favouring the asfaka! adhyaya! varga 
division system imposed on the text of the RS with the use of the framing 
device of paratextual marking items, the bhasya refers from within to the 
other division system: the system of mandala!anuvaka!sukta - the one that is 
held by the modem research to be original and meaningful - is altogether 
ignored by the distribution of paratextual markers referred to above. This 


407 Seep. 169. 

408 This is in a few instances (preambles to RS1.6; II.4, II.5; IV.2; IV.4; V.5; VI.4; VI.5, 
VI.8; VII.3; VII.4; VII.5, VII.6; VIII.2; VIII.3; VIII.5; VIII.6) extended to two stanzas, 
the second one referring usually to what was done in the previous unit. The instance of 
the preamble to RS V.4 shows a closer mirroring of the astaka preamble by including 
the “sealing stanza of Madhava” {RSBh [M] III, p. 46). 

404 There is, however, one exception to the regularity of the marking system indicated 
above. The bhasya on the famous sukta 4.58 features an otherwise unexpected ending 
formula, which is not to be found anywhere else in the RSBh, and that reads: 

ittham snbukkabhupalasamrajyaikadhuramdharah \ 
vidyatlrthaguror drstya praptasarvajnavaibhavah \ 
srlmatsayanamantnsah sakalagamatattvavit \ 
dasatayyam madhaviye vedarthasya prakasane || 
caturtham mandalam samyak vamadevena vlksitam \ 
astottarais tupahcasatsuktaihpahcasatairapi\\ 
ekonaya navatya ca yuktair mantrais ca sammitam \ 
vyakarslt[...\. 
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may perhaps be related to the intended audience of this and other bhasyas of 
the whole commentarial project, namely, educational institutions known to 
practically use the system of the astaka!adhyaya division . 410 

We should bear in mind that Sayana’s commentaries to other Vedic 
works feature a similar or even more explicit “royal stamp .” 411 At the same 
time his works on other subjects composed prior to his service for Bukka I, 
like those devoted to grammar, poetics, or political science, are conspicu¬ 
ously deprived of them . 412 All this gives some probability to the hypothesis 
that the Vedic commentaries entrusted to Sayana were designed to be 
widely circulated not only in order to spread their vision of the meaning of 
the Veda but also, and emphatically so, to serve as a vehicle to circulate the 


410 An interesting case is the text of the introduction to adhyaya 6 of the first astaka, 
which immediately follows the versified preamble marking the beginning of a new 
adhyaya. The text refers not to the astaka!adhyaya/ varga division, but to the man- 
dala! anuvaka! sukta one! This instance is most outstanding and highlights other less 
conspicuous cases that follow the same rule: the commentary proper (the bhasya text) 
operates on the level of the hymn (sukta) and accordingly, in its meta-textual elements, 
marks the position of the commented sukta within the proper anuvaka while neglecting 
the adhyaya! varga division. In most cases of new adhyayas there comes first some short 
textual infonnation on the number of the adhyaya in the astaka, after which comes a 
“standard,” as it seems, explanation of the mandala! anuvaka! sukta division. After the 
preamble to ??,ST.5 the introductory clause refers back (!) to the mandala tanuvaka!sukta 
division. This suggests that a division into adhyayas is more important to be marked 
with the versified preamble and that, accordingly, it could perhaps be imposed on the 
previous structure to which this division still refers. Perhaps the text of the bhasya 
proper refers to the old division only, and the new one has been superimposed on it. 
When the beginning of an anuvaka does not coincide with that of the adhyaya it is not 
marked by the preamble, but is indicated from within the commentary. This may point 
to the conclusion that the preambles are extraneous to the commentary. 

411 Cf. MS No. 186 of the Taittiriyasamhitabhasya in DCMAORL, p. 58: iti srimad- 
divyayogindravidyatirthamahesvaraparavatarasya srimadrajadhirajarajaparamesvarasya 
srivirabukkamaharajasyajhaparipalakena sayanacaryena viracite [...], and MS No. 134 
of the Udgatrtvaprayoga in DCMLUB, p. 26; the end reads: iti srimadrajadhirajapara- 
mesvara [...] vaidikamargasthapanacaryasya sayanacaryakrtau [...]. 

412 The evidence of manuscripts of Sayana’s non-Vedic works usually features a dis¬ 
tinctly different set of formulations in the extant colophons; the characteristic formula of 
a royal order with respect to the composition of the work in question is conspicuously 
absent (even if names of royal patrons are mentioned) either from the introductory stan¬ 
zas or from the colophon. Cf, e.g., the colophon to the manuscript of the MDhV, MS 
No. 402, DCMAORL, p. 134: iti purvadaksinapascimasamudradhisvarasrikamparaja- 
sutasahgamarajamantrina mayanaputrena sayanena [...] sampurnah, or to MS No. 403 
featuring an unprecedented self-praise on the part of Sayana, or, perhaps, high respect 
on the part of the compiler or a scribe (?) (ibidem, p. 135): itipurvadaksinapascimasa- 
mudradhisvarasrikamparajasutasangamamaharajamahamahamantrina mayanasutena ma- 
dhavasahodarena sayanacaryena [...] sampurnah. 
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image of the imperial sway of the dharmic kings of the Sangama dynasty. A 
preliminary study of the extant manuscripts in modem libraries shows that 
Sayana’s Vedic commentaries were copied (and probably also recopied) in 
different scripts 413 in use in South India - Grantha, Telugu, Devanagari, 
Malayalam - which might be taken as an additional indication of their wide 
circulation. 


6.3. Production and legitimation of knowledge 
through commentary 


[...] sondem ivirglauben, 
dass ein gewissenhafter europaischer Erklarer den Veda 
weit richtiger und besser verstehen konne als Sayana. 

(O. Bohtlingk - Rudolph Roth, Sanskrit- 
Wdiierbuch, Part 1, St. Petersburg 1855, p. V) 


A passage from the BiD - one of the earliest known commentaries on 
the Rgveda - brings a definition of how to determine the meaning of a 
Vedic mantra' A It enumerates several factors that should be taken into 
consideration. They are the following: 1.) the purpose to be served ( artha)', 
2.) the subject matter under discussion ( prakarani)\ 3.) the indication from 
another place ( linga ); 4.) the propriety ( aucitya); 5.) place ( dcsa) and time 
(kali). We have reasons to believe that Sayana (and a team of pandits who 
probably collaborated with the project under his supervision) must have 
worked on his Vedic commentaries along guidelines governed by some set 
of rules of a considerably strict regime. From the testimony of the RSBhBh, 


413 Cf. for instance DCMAORL, which shows that the Rgvedasamhitabhasya is pre¬ 
served in manuscripts written in Devanagari, Grantha and Telugu scripts; manuscripts of 
the Taittirlyasarnhitabhasya are preserved in Grantha and Telugu, and those preserved in 
the Trivandrum University Manuscript Library are written in Grantha, Devanagari and 
Malayalam scripts. 

414 BrD 11.118: 

arthatprakaranal lingad aucityad desakalatah \ 
mantresv arthavivekah syad itaresv id ca sthitih || 

I follow the translation of the terms in Kunjunni Raja 2000: 49. Those by Macdonell 
differ considerably. 
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it can be inferred that at least part of such a regime was probably formed by 
a procedure employing a set of six lingas beginning with upa k ram a. 4 15 The 
procedure has been acknowledged as an accepted set of rules for determin¬ 
ing ( nirnaya) the intended meaning or purport of a sentence or a longer unit 
on a given topic ( tatparya ) 416 of a Vedic passage. The set of six lingas de¬ 
rives from the MImamsa thinking about the intended meaning as referring to 
sentence meaning, which is actually to be found only in the part of the sen¬ 
tence that is called vidheya . 417 The six lingas are the following: upakramo- 
pasamharau (consistency between introduction and conclusion); abhyasa 
(repetition); apurvata (novelty [of the subject matter]); phala (intended re¬ 
sult); arthavada (eulogistic and supporting statements); and upapatti (argu¬ 
ments in favor of the issue). 

Making use of this exegetical equipment and explicitly pointing to its 
theoretical foundation in the bhumika strongly suggests, in my opinion, a 
claim on the part of the author to the production of valid, authoritative 
knowledge concerning the meaning of the Vedic discourse (here, in the case 
of the Rgveda, especially of the Vedic mantras). According to the definition 
of the commentary and its purpose, the explanation by Sayana is declared to 


5 nanv arthavabodham uddisyoccaranabhave vedasya svarthe tatparyam na syad ity 
asankyopakramadilihgagamyam tatparyam sabdabalad eva sidhyatlty aha (“If there 
would be no declaration with reference to the comprehension of meaning, there would 
not be any purport of the Veda regarding its own meaning! Doubting that he says: The 
purport to be arrived at with [formally established] means like upakrama and other 
indications by the force of the very words.”) [RSBh (M) I, p. 15,15-17; VBhBhS, p. 
43,1-2], Actually, it must have been rather the pair upakramopasamharau to which 
Sayana is referring the reader. For a discussion on tatparya and the six lingas of the 
MImamsa school of exegesis, see Kunjunni Raja 2000: 184 and Rambachan 1992: 
40-42. 

41(1 The problem of locating the intended meaning with respect to a Vedic passage is 
dealt with by the MImamsa in a way specific to this school: as the Vedic discourse is 
believed to be eternal and authorless, the intended meaning is said to be “obtained ob¬ 
jectively without reference to speaker or author.” This requires adopting a formal proce¬ 
dure. As for the actual reference of the term tatparya, see Kunjunni Raja 2000: 180: 
“The Naiyayikas give the name tatparya to the meaning intended by the speaker; but the 
MImamsakas and the Vedantins use the term for the meaning conveyed by the capacity 
of the words themselves.” See further Kunjunni Raja 2000: 185 and Devasthali 
1991: 137-162. 

417 The followers of MImamsa used to formally analyze the sentence as being composed 
of two parts corresponding roughly to subject and predicate ( uddesya and vidheya). The 
purport of the whole sentence ( tatparya ) was declared by them to be found only in the 
part named vidheya while the other part - the subject - was believed to contain a sense 
that is already existent and can be known from other sources. As something already 
known it was called siddha in contradistinction to the vidheya part of the sentence quali¬ 
fied as sadhya, something to be obtained. See Kunjunni Raja 2000: 185. 
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be producing a valid and, to a certain extant “pre-defmed,” knowledge of 
the meaning of the Veda ( vedarthajnana). This knowledge - a priori said to 
be composed of dharmajnana and brahmajnana - is declared to constitute 
the formally identified “purpose” ( prayojana ) of the commentary. The act of 
commenting is said time and again to be a matter of formal procedure 
meeting certain well-defined requirements, and by no means a free inter¬ 
pretation. The formal procedure of the commentary is centered upon the 
identification and proclamation of the four connecting links of a scholarly 
work ( anubandhacatustaya ): 41 x 

vyakhyanasya vyakhyeyo vedo visayah \ tadarthajhanam prayo- 
janam\vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhavah sambandhah \ jnanarthl cadhikarl\ 
yady apy etavat prasiddham tathapi vedasya visayadyabhave vyakhya- 
nasyapi paramavisayadikam na syat | 419 

The subject matter of the commentary is the Veda which is to be ex¬ 
plained. The knowledge of its meaning is [its] purpose. The relationship is 
that of explanation and the thing to be explained. And the eligible person 
is the one who is desirous of knowledge. Even though that much is gener¬ 
ally known, if the Veda would not have a subject matter, the commentary 
also would not have an ultimate subject matter and so on. 

The statement of the four connecting links - apparently to be recog¬ 
nized as qualifying a valid commentary - marks the proper procedure of 
producing knowledge through a commentary. The knowledge to be effected 
here is stated to be the knowledge of the meaning of the Veda. As we learn 
from the passage quoted above, also the Veda itself is to be properly defined 
with the same set of four connecting links, 420 which appears to make the 
commentary formally a tool of cognition parallel to the Veda itself. 421 In 
such a model, the Veda, as constituting the knowledge par excellence, needs 
the meta-knowledge of the commentary. Thus the latter one can be seen as 
producing a knowledge of the knowledge. In other words, one needs an 
extra knowledge to tap on the knowledge constituted by the Veda. While the 
immediate purpose of the Veda is said to be the knowledge of both dhaima 


4IS Such a statement appears to have been standard for later Vedantic works; cf. 
Minkowski 2005: 240. The RSBhBh actually uses only the second member ( catustaya ) 
of the well-known compound anubandhacatustaya. 

419 RSBh (M) I, p. 17,37-39; VBhBhS, p. 48,5-7. 

420 Cf. further pp. 178-180 below. 

421 This is not to say, however, that in the perspective reconstructed here, the knowledge 
effected through the commentary alone could constitute an insight into the nature of 
dharma and brahman as it is exclusively to be effected through the Veda and nothing 
else. 
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and brahman , 422 the immediate purpose of the commentary remains a sort of 
meta-knowledge of the “meaning and purpose” ( artha ) of the Veda. Where 
and how to locate the meaning of the Veda with a properly constructed 
commentary is, however, a matter of yet another procedure requiring, 
among else, a sort of technical equipment in the shape of the supplementary 
set of basic knowledge disciplines, or “strongholds of knowledge” ( vidya - 
sthanas ). 423 The learned display of the use of this exegetical equipment ap¬ 
pears to be considered as an important proof of qualification put on par with 
another kind of intellectual power ascribed to the sages of yore. 424 The exe¬ 
getical equipment recommended in the RSBhBh to be made use of in a 
commentary proves to be composed in part of scholarly disciplines such as 
those classified as the six Vedic auxiliaries ( ahgas) together with the system 
of textual exegesis of the MImamsa, the traditional knowledge of the Pura- 
nas and, surprisingly, the Vedas themselves. 425 Scholarly use of this com¬ 
plex equipment is bound to produce knowledge of a highly valued legitima¬ 
tion that may seem at times to compete with that of the Veda itself. 


6.4. The canon and its commentary: 
competing legitimacies 


With a variety of formal strategies that in themselves need better in¬ 
vestigation, Sanskrit religious and scholarly commentaries developed in the 
course of history several interesting ways of enhancing their prestige and 
effectively claiming authoritative status. One strategy is the use of recurring 
ready-made frames specific to this or that commentarial genre and deployed 
with the aim of formally constructing arguments; such frames must have 
been easily recognized by the learned readers. Other strategies are less per¬ 
ceptible as such. Through the clever use of these strategies the commentator 
may seek not only to strengthen the commentary’s status as a vehicle for the 


422 tasmad ananyalabhyatvad asti dharmabrahmanor vedavisayatvam, tadubhayajhanam 
vedasya saksatprayojanam (“Therefore, as they are not to be through anything else, 
dharma and brahman are indeed the subject matter of the Veda. [And] the immediate 
purpose of the Veda is the knowledge of the two”) [RSBh (M) I, p. 18,7-8; VBhBhS, p. 
48,24-26], 

423 More on the fourteen vidyasthanas in the RSBhBh, see p. 229 below. 

424 Cf. the description of the knowers of the Veda quoted on p. 235 below. 

425 For a list and discussion of the fourteen vidyasthanas see again pp. 229-232 below. 
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authority of the commented source text, but even to furnish it with certain 
authoritative qualities believed to reside in the commented text, and, in ex¬ 
treme cases, to claim that it functionally substitutes it altogether. This also 
happens to be directly hinted at by the specific use of other means, this time 
external to the text of the commentary proper, such as colophons or phala- 
sruti formulae inserted after important units of the commentary. In the case 
of the RSBhBh, the wording of the short phalasrutis , positioned not only at 
the very end of the commentary but also at the end of its regular textual 
units, effects a veritable reversion of the usual relation of the commented 
text and the commentary: now it is not the canonical Vedic text that is ex¬ 
pected to bring desired religious merit, but the commentarial work on it 
instead. The Vedarthaprakasa is claimed to make the reader disperse the 
darkness of ignorance ( lamas) and - through the claim of propagating the 
ideas of a respected guru - to have him fulfill all the ultimate human goals 
( purusartha ). 426 

While trying to carefully assess the import of such formulaic state¬ 
ments like that referred to above, we should bear in mind that the repeated 
reflection on the nature of the ultimate human goals in Indian intellectual 
history sometimes associated them and their attainment with specific means 
of knowledge. Some Naiyayikas (Udayana) postulated even that “the very 
nature of an ultimate human goal entails and presupposes the employment 
of a means of knowledge,” 427 and early Vedanta thinkers (Mandanamisra) 
held ideas according to which the production of knowledge could be in itself 
a human goal. 428 Sayana does not seem to address this problem for its own 
sake in any of his bhumikas. Yet, some of the implications of the probably 
widely shared convictions concerning the concept of the four ultimate hu¬ 
man goals do surface in his RSBhBh. One of the instances is probably an 
outcome of the belief that each Vedic injunction should be ultimately di¬ 
rected towards an ultimate human goal. This seems to be implied when he 
argues in favour of the concept of the injunction to study the Veda having 
an ultimate human goal as its purpose in spite of the scope of the injunction 
being limited only to the mastering of the textual memory of the Veda. 
Though Sayana does not clarify which of the ultimate human goals he actu¬ 
ally has in mind, the location of the passage within the long string of argu¬ 
ments quoted from the PA A points to his indebtedness to the ideas of Go- 
vinda Kavi on one hand and the concept of a knowledge-like character of 
the recitational competence to be acquired through individual study on the 
other. 


426 See p. 171 below. 

427 See Halbfass 2000: 115. On the nature of “human goals,” see also Pollock 2005. 
42S Ibidem, p. 20. 
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In a more general perspective, one can say that Sayana, in his 
RSBhBh, takes the very idea of composing a scholarly commentary on the 
Veda as bound not only to define the limits, the nature, and the function of 
the commented canon; it remains most essential also to demonstrate grounds 
for the commentary to offer valid principles for representing the canon 
through the knowledge of its organizing principles. Thus, the body of Vedic 
stanzas or formulae comes to be represented through the commentary using 
images of symbolic wholes for particular parts of the canon. Through this, 
the commentary establishes foundations for its scholarly knowledge to sub¬ 
stitute the less accessible knowledge embodied by the Vedic canon. 429 

Not being a commentary proper but an introduction to one, the 
RSBhBh appears sometimes to take on the guise of a commentary either on 
the selected passages of the Sruti in general - and the RS is not the only 
source text here, but also on sastra sources, like the siitras of Jaimini. In 
doing so, the RSBhBh impresses the reader as an independent commentary¬ 
like work presenting itself as a selection of samples and introducing the 
reader to the world of the commentary, which claims to be canonical in the 
sense of commenting on the Vedic canon in a properly canonical way. 
Throughout the text of the RSBhBh, several instances of negotiating solu¬ 
tions between seemingly competing legitimacies of the canon and its com¬ 
mentary can be seen which are deliberately elaborated. Among them one 
example is made by instances of apparent contradictions among Sruti pas¬ 
sages representing different types of Vedic discourse. Thus, inner contra¬ 
dictions or mutual disagreement within Mantra-type discourse (parasparavi- 
rodha ) and other contradictions ( sastravirodha , sastradrstivirodha, etc.) are 
resolved thanks to the clever management of authoritative quotations of¬ 
fered by the commentary. 430 The supposed lack of intelligibility of certain 
Sruti passages is blamed on the ignorance of the immediate intellectual 
context of the commentary, i.e., the MImamsa system. So are the seeming 
contradictions of arthavada portions of the brahmana type of discourse. 
Even the “most Vedic” of the Vedic discourse types from the MImamsa 
point of view, i.e., the injunctions ( vidhi ), are presented as liable to doubts 
arising from the first-sight inconsistency of several varieties. One of them, 
namely, the “mutual contradiction” (parasparavirodha), is even admitted for 
an exemplary case by the RSBhBh, 4 ' 1 only to be argued away from the posi- 


429 On this and related issues, see Patton 1996: 446. 

430 Cf., for instance, RSBh (M) I, p. 7,41-8,1; VBhBhS, p. 26,24-27: [Objection:] sastra- 
drstavirodhac ce&’||2|| sastravirodho drstavirodhah sastradrstavirodha iti trividho virodho 
’rthavadesupalabhyate \ tatha iti \ stenam mano ’nrtavadinl vag ity atra sruyamanam 
manasam cauryam vacikam anrtavadanam capratisedhasastrena viruddham \. 

431 Cf. for instance a passage in which the argument of the Purvapaksa shows an exam¬ 
ple of the mutual contradiction between Vedic injunctions: [Objection:] ajnatajnapakesu 
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tion of commentarial knowledge of how to practically handle such situa¬ 
tions. In the last instance, it is not so much the Veda itself that brings valid 
knowledge but rather the commentary, which furnishes one with the neces¬ 
sary knowledge of that knowledge. Only that is said to provide a way of 
handling the contradicting injunctions of the Sruti. 

The historical circumstances of the vedarthaprakasana project and its 
actual deployment on the body of the commented scriptural texts, at least in 
the case of the RS, suggest a triggering of the process of substituting the 
authority of the canon with that of the canonical commentary. Needless to 
say that in contradistinction to the polyvalent and visionary content of the 
Samhita itself, the latter secures the means of, if not controlling the recep¬ 
tion and use of the canon altogether, then at least securing for itself the effi¬ 
cient means of channelling and circulating additional contents, extraneous to 
the canon itself, and related to the imperial cultural politics. A process of 
this kind was by itself nothing new for the Hindu religious tradition at large: 
the taking over of Vedic legitimacy by later textual traditions known by the 
generic name of Smrti must have been basically parallel with claiming to 
substitute, essentialize, summarize, extend, recover or simplify the Veda, 
although completely outside history and in the guise of timeless tradition 
itself. Yet the case of the fourteenth-century Vedic commentarial project is 
specific in that one is inclined to see fewer effects of long-term cultural 
processes and more of purposeful cultural-political action deriving from a 
definite historical context. This does not mean, however, that it should not 
be judged against such cultural background from which it must have drawn 
inspiration. 432 Skilful play with elements of this background must have 
formed part of the claim for the canonical legitimacy of the royal commen¬ 
tary, which would actually compete with and take over the legitimacy of the 
canonical Veda itself. 


brahmavidhisv api parasparavirodhan nasti pramanyam \ atma va idam eka evagra asit 
(Aitareyaranyaka [AitA\ 2.4.1) ity aitareyina amananti \ asad va idam agra asit(TA 8.7) 
iti taittirlyakah \ so ’yam virodhah \ tasmad vede vidhibhagah sarvo ’py apramanam id 
prapte brumah || [Answer:] astv evam jarttiladividher apramanyam tadarthasyananu- 
stheyatvat[RSBh (M) I, p. 7,6-9; VBhBhS, p. 25,1-5]. 

432 Cf. Smith 1989 and Smith’s ideas on the “strategies for orthodoxy,” which, however, 
generally important as they are, in the perspective of this study need to be more histori¬ 
cally and textually conditioned towards what could be provisionally called “history of 
reception.” 



Chapter 7 


On the Fringes of the Text 


7.1. mangalaslokas : securing good beginnings 


The widespread habit of introducing a literary, scholarly or religious 
work with a versified preamble, often referred to by the name of mangalaca- 
rana (“benediction”), maiigalavacana (“expression of benediction”) or man¬ 
galaslokas (“stanzas of benediction”), is one of the characteristic features of 
the praxis of medieval Sanskrit intellectual production. 431 It may well be 
classified within a group of textual framing “devices” and be labeled with 
the modem scholarly qualification of “paratextuality” of either a “peritex- 
tual” or “epitextual” 434 type. A maiigalavacana is usually positioned at the 


433 The bulk of the present book had been ready when a volume containing a collection 
of papers devoted to sastrarambha appeared [Slaje 2008], A number of important for¬ 
mulations by its contributing authors could be taken into account here only to a limited 
degree. A general need for studying this problematic was articulated by one of them 
thus: “To date little attention has been paid to the phenomenon of the sastrarambha - the 
introduction to a treatise in a Sanskrit learned discipline - either as a literary genre in its 
own right or as a conceptual form for organizing a system of knowledge” [MINKOWSKI 
2008: 1], 

434 According to G. Genette, “paratextuality” is one of the “threshold” phenomena 
situating themselves on the crossroads of book production and the readers and mediating 
between the world of the text and the world of publishing. It includes such “liminal 
devices and conventions, both within and outside the book, that fonn part of the com¬ 
plex mediation between the book, author, publisher, and reader” [Genette 1997 (1987): 
XVIII (Preface by R. Macksey)], as titles and subtitles, pseudonyms, forewords, dedica¬ 
tions, epigraphs, prefaces, inter-titles, notes, epilogues, and afterwords. All these are 
classed as the peritextual variety belonging to the inside of the book, and contrasted to 
the epitextual class represented by the outside of the book, “devices and conventions,” 
such as various elements in the public and private history of the book. Sanskrit manga¬ 
laslokas seem sometimes to cross or blur this borderline while including textual ele¬ 
ments relating to the first publication (reading aloud) of the book. This, in certain cases, 
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head of the text as a formula of securing good beginnings, a propitiation or a 
prayer to successfully complete the task of composing or commenting on a 
text. It may take the form of a gesture of reverence addressed to a guarding 
deity or a respected spiritual preceptor, teacher or predecessor of acknowl¬ 
edged authority, a generous patron, a king, etc. Sometimes it may have the 
form of an asirvada, a prayer-like invocation for success in reaching the 
goals that may have been on this occasion declared. Whatever the form they 
may take, mangalaslokas constitute an auspicious opening to the text meant 
as a sort of intellectual or spiritual journey or enterprise to be undertaken 
and completed. In order to commence it properly and to go through it safely 
and successfully, one needs a benediction. As various types of mahgala- 
vacanas show, this refers to the situation of composing, copying, reading 
aloud and understanding as well as that of properly acting upon what has 
been heard. 415 As such, the mahgalasloka represents a mediation between 
the project and its completion, between the author(s)/editor(s) and the 
reader(s), a threshold between the inside and the outside of the text, a bor¬ 
derland. 

In the case of the RSBhBh, as well as in other Vedic bhumikas of 
Sayana, the mangalaslokas have a particular place within the textual space 
of the Introduction and the commentary proper: they not only function as 
headlines to the whole of the commentary. They form part of and initiate a 
larger structural unit that forms the beginning of the Introduction, identified 
here as a versified preamble containing a narrative about the origins of the 
project of vedarthaprakasana in general and the bhasya in question in par¬ 
ticular. It may be said that the complete preamble consisting of mahgala- 
vacana and avataranika serves itself as an introductory element to a struc¬ 
ture of higher level, namely the bhumika, which in itself is an introduction 
to a still higher level of the bhasya. This meta-meta-textuality is mirrored by 
a parallel framing structure for each important division of the commented 
text marked by the text of the bhasya , 436 


develops into another form of opening called sometimes avataranika, which gives an 
account of how the book came into existence. 

435 We should bear in mind that important social practices of pan-Indian Sanskrit literary 
culture involved the first “publication” of the literary work in the fonn of reading it 
aloud, often in the presence of the king and his royal assembly ( sabha ), before actually 
circulating it as an object meant primarily for listening; cf. POLLOCK 2007a: 84-88. 
Reading scholarly texts aloud might have engaged, in contrast to those of the kavya 
type, a more limited audience, but still it must have remained basically the same phe¬ 
nomenon as far as the type of social practice of reading/listening is concerned. As such, 
it must have also left its imprint on the structure of composition of the type of textuality 
that scholarly commentaries represented. Cf. the general remarks in Lenoir 1998: 2-5. 

436 See pp. 149-150 above. 
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From a contemporary theoretical point of view concerned with the 
nature and status of textual practices, devices of that kind represent but one 
type of complex relationship founded by the text between its own and the 
outside world. In a sense, the custom of opening a text with a preamble that 
fulfills extra-textual functions testifies on one hand to the opinion that 
“every book has a story to tell apart from its literary content” [BASBANES 
2004: 246]. On the other, it reflects the concept of a written work, a concept 
that includes the notion of a process to go through, which in itself is endan¬ 
gered or exposed to “extra-textual” factors that might thwart its smooth run 
and make it fail in reaching its objectives. In the Indian context, committing 
an intellectual or religious burden - the knowledge - to writing might also 
be seen as playing with an intrinsic power of the text, which in itself might 
run the risk of being misused or abused by its users. The same recurring 
form of the framing device of mangalasloka in a group of commentaries 
might also be and certainly was used with a view to properly present the 
work in question to the prospective, intended reader or user. Presenting that 
played on the preconceptions that text-users always form in their minds 
when commencing their reading of the text in question, their listening to it 
and their working with it. At least a few such preconceptions might be iden¬ 
tified as played upon by the mangalavacana that we encounter when enter¬ 
ing the scene of the RSBhBh : 

vaglsadyaH 437 sumanasah sarvarthanam upakrame \ 
yam natva krtakrtya syus tam namamigajananam || 1 || 43S 

“To whom having bowed the Master of Speech and others, well disposed, 
when undertaking any of [their] goals, would accomplish their aim, I bow 
down to this elephant-faced [lord].” 

yasya nihsvasitam veda yo vedebhyo ’khilam jagat \ 
nirmame tam aham vande vidyatirthamahesvaram ||2|| 

“I praise Lord Mahesvara [in the form of gum ] Vidyatlrtha whose very 
breath are the Vedas [and] who out of the the Vedas created the whole 
world.” 

The first stanza of the mangalavacana can be recognized as the “seal¬ 
ing stanza” of Madhava dealt with in section 4.3 above. The fact that an 
identical mangalavacana can be met with not only in a long series of Vedic 
bhasyas sponsored by the early kings of Vijayanagara, but also (in a version 
containing the first stanza only) in a number of other religious-philosophical 


437 The identity of this group of deities is not clear; see fn. 777 and 778 in Appendix 1 
below. 

438 For the meaning and intertextual relationship pertaining to this stanza, see p. 126 
above and Appendix 1. 
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texts of the same short period and intellectual milieu appears to testify to the 
imprint of a purposeful cultural policy on the part of the early Vijayanagara 
rulers. 


7.2. avataranikas : narrating the origins 


Every preface, besides occasional and explanatory remarks 
should contain not only the general design of the work, but the motives 
and circumstances which led the author to write on that particular subject. 
If this plan had been universally observed a collection ofprefaces would have 
exhibited a short, but curious and useful history both of literature and authors. 

(William Smellie, Preface to The Philosophy of Natural History, 

Edinburgh 1790) 439 


All of the commentaries to the eighteen Vedic texts attributed to the 
esteemed Sayanacarya are supplied with preambles. But only five are fur¬ 
nished with longer prose introductions, which follow the former and pre¬ 
cede the commentaries proper. In the printed editions, these introductions 
often happen to be named differently. We meet with the following appella- 
tions: bhumika, upodghata, prastavana, upakramanika, or avata- 
ranika . 444 It is perhaps also worth noting that the editors of these usually 
short works happen to use different appellations while referring to the same 
texts. 445 Some of them avail even of the freedom of using two different 


439 Quoted after Gray 2002: 7. 

440 Used for instance in VBhBhS, p. 9 and on the title page, and in Bali 1999: 32 and 
57. According to MW, bhumika (f.) means “preface, introduction.” 

441 Used in Bali 1999: 29 and 55. Cf. MW, s.v. ;: “an introduction, preface, commence¬ 
ment, beginning, Say. on SBr; Sarvad.; Nyayam. &c.; any observation or episodical 
narrative inserted by the way, Kathas; anything begun [...].” 

442 Cf. MW, s.v. : “sounding forth, blazing abroad, Das.; introduction, commencement, 
beginning, preface, exordium, MBh.; Malav.; Mcar [...].” 

443 Cf. MW, s.v. : “the act of going or coming near, approach, MBh.; R.; setting about, 
undertaking, commencement, beginning [...].” 

444 Used for instance in VBhBhS, p. 63 with reference to the introduction to the SSBh. 

445 Cf. Bali 1999 where the introductions to the AS'and TS are referred to by the generic 
term upodghata while at the beginning of the introduction to the RSBh the author uses 
the term upakramanika only to switch later to bhumika. 
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names at the same time: this is the case even in the much praised Benares 
edition, the VBhBhS, where - as the very title of the edition suggests - the 
editors take the appellation bhumika as rightfully used to refer to all intro¬ 
ductions to the bhasyas on the Vedic Samhitas. 446 The autonomous status of 
those little treatises has been acknowledged by their having been edited 
separately from the respective bhasyas they are supposed to introduce. The 
editors of the VBhBhS presumed that the bhumikas to the five commentar¬ 
ies composed in different historical circumstances can be treated as inde¬ 
pendent works, and accordingly, that they could be brought in such a fash¬ 
ion to the attention of the readers. Unfortunately, there is no extant manu¬ 
script from the times of Sayana to draw sufficient conclusions as to what 
actually was the name given to the five works initially. 447 Nor do we know 
whether at all the bhasyas on the Samhitas were indeed prefaced by bhumi¬ 
kas from the very beginning. The evidence of other bhasyas shows that an 
extended versified preamble portion could be added to a bhasya irrespective 
of a bhumika. 

As if to follow the general pattern of framing in a sort of boxes-in- 
boxes scheme, all the introductions feature the (meta) introductory pream¬ 
bles containing the little narratives that relate the circumstances of the origin 
of the commentary itself. Perhaps for this reason they are sometimes re¬ 
ferred to by the name of bhasyavataranikrt 48 - “a little [chapter telling the 
story] on how the commentary came about.” I retain this appellation here 
for a few reasons intrinsic to the present study. Most of these avataranikas, 
though prefacing different works, actually tell one and the same story, 
namely of how the royal project of vedarthaprakasana came about. This 
suggests an important thing: that the author(s)/redactor(s) of the avatarani¬ 
kas perceived those different works, written under the patronage of two 
different kings, as a continuation and part and parcel of one big project in¬ 
stead of independent works composed one after the other with no intention 
of participation in any shared structure. 


446 After calling the introduction to the RSBh by the name of bhumika (VBhBhS\ p. 9), 
the editors switch to the tenn upakramanika (ibidem , p. 11 onwards). The same editors 
use even three different appellations while referring to the SSBhBh (VBhBhS\ p. 61), 
bhasyavataranika (ibidem , p. 63), and upakramanika (ibidem , p. 65 onwards). I assume 
here that the term avataranika refers only to the versified account of the initiation of the 
commentary project rather than to the whole of the bhumika. This, however, remains a 
conjecture. 

447 For the legend that the manuscripts of Sayana’s works were buried someplace near 
the city of Vijayanagara after the final blow to the empire, see p. 33 and the quotation 
introducing section 5.2, p. 133 above. 

448 For instance, the preamble to the SSBh is introduced in the following manner: sama- 
vedasamhitayah bhasyavataranika [VBhBhS, p. 63]. 
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A certain number of si okas out of which those a vataranikas arc com¬ 
posed are shared by all of them, albeit in slightly different configurations. 
Some others appear to have been added or omitted. The first two out of an 
average of ten appear do rigeur ; and actually, resurface also in other works 
by Say ana or his brother Madhava which have a totally different character 
and seemingly no connection to the project of commenting on the Veda. All 
that makes us doubt the authority and integrity of each and every bhasya- or 
hhumikavataranika. It is not at all easy to decide once and for all how to 
read them and what amount of historical credibility to ascribe to them. 
Some contain crucial data pertaining to who was who in the enterprise of 
vedarthaprakasana. Recurring stanzas may suggest that they come from the 
hand of one single author, preferably Sayana himself. Another possibility, 
however, is difficult to rule out, namely that of other persons’ intervention 
in the course of an editorial process. The Vedic commentaries might have 
been made to look like resorting to a formulation either in vogue or meant 
suitable for the occasion. 449 Some clue to the meaning and function of the 
very first stanza is furnished by a passage from Madhava’s JNMV, as we 
have seen in section 4.3 above. Here I would like to ponder on the recur¬ 
rence of the longer sections of the preambles and their possible function in 
the idea of vedarthaprakasana. It appears that what links all the avataranikas 
prefacing the Vedic commentaries attributed to Sayana can be put as fol¬ 
lows: the avataranikas bring a narrative on the origins of the work in ques¬ 
tion, i.e., a learned commentary, in a fashion that suggests a certain logic of 
their successive appearance. At the same time they offer a classification of 
knowledge pertaining to a particular field of the Veda: they introduce a 
ready-made explanation of an inner hierarchy of different domains of that 
knowledge and a structured relationship among them. Thus, the avataranika 
to the SSBh, the “little [chapter] on the origins” of the commentary to the 
Collection of the Veda of the Sacred Chants, tells the story about the aim of 
commenting on the Samaveda through a general reflection on the whole of 
the Veda and its application in the system of sacrificial rituals. It also relates 
the position of the Samaveda within the sequence of the other Vedic texts 


449 It should be noted that the avataranika to the KSBh is somewhat exceptional in its 
wording. Generally following the same pattern as the other preambles, it features certain 
alterations and formulations which might suggest editorial intervention more likely than 
other preambles do. Thus stanza 4 has vedartham vyakarot instead of the usual vedar¬ 
tham vaktum udyatah suggesting a distance between the narrator and the person of 
Sayana. This impression is sustained by stanza 12 which uses a first person formulation: 
adisan mahyam acaryah srutav api maya srutam (for the full text, see Appendix 1 be¬ 
low). The first person of this stanza is somewhat perplexing as there is no other instance 
of such turn in the preambles to the Vedic bhumikas, nor in preambles to other bhasyas 
attributed to Sayana. It suggests an author different from Sayana which is to certain 
extant in line with the tenor of stanza 4 mentioned above. 
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and explains it with reference to the general purpose of the royal project of 
commenting on the whole of the Veda. It also makes clear that the whole 
enterprise of commenting on the Veda was actually initiated - and this is 
somehow important to keep in mind - not with a commentary on the 
Rgveda, neither with that on the Yajurveda, but with a commentary on a 
text that does not belong to the Vedic coipus at all, i.e., the twin sutras of 
the Purva and Uttara Mlmamsa. 450 

Special attention should be drawn to the last stanza of the avataranika 
in the case of the text that is of primary interest here, namely the RSBhBh. 
The formulation that can be seen here refers to a sort of reading protocol 
intended by the author/editor, which must have predetermined the way of 
reading the commentary: 

etasmin prathamo ' dhyayah srotavyah sampradayatah \ 
vyutpannas tavata sarvam boddhum saknoti buddhiman ||6|| 451 

In this (i.e., the commented Rgveda) let the first adhyaya be heard according to 
the tradition. The wise one who has become thoroughly proficient by that much 
shall be able to understand all. 

The formulation suggests that the preamble may have been originally 
designed to precede the commentary on adhyaya I of the RS only. 452 
Whether the adverb sampradayatah refers to any particular tradition or is a 
general statement is not clear. If the former was the case, then perhaps a 
sampradaya represented by Madhava would be meant. There is another 
interesting thing to mention with regard to this stanza. With almost no con¬ 
tinuity to the line of Sayana’s commentaries after him (with the exception of 
the abridgement by Mudgala in the fifteenth century 453 ), a manuscript of a 
short work by Bhattoji Diksita survives, as already mentioned above, which 
appears to recycle the idea and the form of Sayana’s preambles. While 
claiming to be a commentary on the Veda, it resumes and only slightly 
transforms the formulations of this preamble along with its final words con¬ 
cerning the clever reader/listener for whom the first adhyaya would be 


SSBhBh 4. See Appendix 1. 

451 RSBh (M) I, p. 1, st. 6; VBhBhS, p. 11, st. 6. This fonnulation may suggest that it is 
enough to understand (the commentary on ?) the first adhyaya of the RS only to under¬ 
stand all (of the Rgveda, or of the commentary, or of any knowledge to be gained?). 
Granted this, it is not clear to me why the commentary continues on after the first 
adhyaya is completed. 

452 This is somehow indirectly supported also by the extant manuscripts: the manuscripts 
of the first adhyaya (with the bhumika attached) were most numerous at least in Max 
Muller’s times; see RSBh (M) I, p. xvi. 

453 Cf. pp. 45 and 46. 
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enough to understand all the rest. 454 For some reason, perhaps that of imita¬ 
tion or otherwise, Bhattoji found it necessary to frame his own little treatise 
by a preamble resounding with overtones inevitably bringing to mind the 
“canonical” commentary of Sayana, 455 as if the latter settled the proper style 
for the Vedic commentaries to follow. Coming back to the purport of the 
last line of the preamble, one may ask: does it really mean that in the initial 
situation what Sayana planned was a thorough commentary on the first 
adhyaya only? Or maybe he just stressed the exceptionally in-depth study of 
the theoretical problems attached to the first adhyaya in contradistinction to 
the other adhyayas commented with presuppositions accepted while reading 
the commentary on the first? 456 It is also not entirely clear how we should 
actually understand the wording of the preamble having four different fig¬ 
ures (the guru-deity, the king, Madhava and the narrator/redactor [Sayana]) 
as the initiators of the commentarial project. 

Keeping in mind the recurring frame of the preamble that we find in 
other Vedic bhasyas as well as in some later authors, let me summarize the 
most important points that appear to make up for the function of avatarani- 
kas within the texts contained in the project of vedarthaprakasana : 

1. avataranikas make clear and stress that each and every bhasya is part of 
an overall project named Vedarthaprakasa; this is announced ceremonially 
in each a va tar an ika . 4 5 7 


454 etasminprathamo ’dhyayah srotavyah sampradayatah \ 

vyutpannas tavata sarvam boddhum saknotisuddhadhlh ||3|| [ VBhS, p. 9]. 

455 Though Bhattoji himself mentions the name of Madhava, not of Sayana, it is the 
model set by the Vedic bhasyas that he apparently emulates. However, his high esteem 
for Madhava (whom he probably mixes up with Sayana) is not confinned in his writings 
on grammar contrary to the opinion of his rival Melpatttir Narayana Bhatta from Kerala 
whose Apanimyapramanata argues for acknowledging the authority of the Dhatuvrtti 
and its author Madhava-Vidyaranya (again mistaken for Sayana) beside that of the three 
Munis ( munayas trayah) of the venerated tradition of paninlya vyakarana and authors of 
other schools of grammatical science. See Apaniniya Pramanata, p. 2. 

456 An answer to this question is further complicated by the blurred system of reference 
within the body of the bhasya:. while the preamble refers to the first adhyaya, i.e., to the 
system of division into eight astakas, eight adhyayas and varied number of vargas, the 
inner reference often switches to the decimal system, i.e., that of mandates, anuvakas 
and suktas'. see, for instance, RSBh (M) I, p. 103: paheame ’nuvake sat suktani. Also no 
special ending appears to close the first adhyaya, which could mark it off from the end¬ 
ing formulae of other adhyayas. In general, the framing paratext of preambles/colophons 
privileges adhyayas by marking them with opening and closing formulae. 

457 This idea has either not drawn attention of contemporary scholarship on the Vedic 
bhasyas or it has been somehow neglected as the preambles in general were neglected as 
not belonging to the integral text of the commentary proper. Some studies seem to take 
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2. It is a matter of royal order (and commission) that the Vedarthaprakasa is 
commenced. 

3. The king is inspired to express his wish by a mysterious look of the deity 
(= guru!)', thus the project has double or triple legitimacy (deity/^wy/king) 
to support it. 

4. The Prakasa comes about through the important act of the “compassion of 
the guru ” (gurukrpa ). While in the preambles to earlier bhasyas it is Ma- 
dhava who shows his compassion and transfers the burden to Sayana, in 
later ones it is Sayana called acarya who shows his own compassion. 458 This 
alteration seems perhaps to reflect a certain sense of historical perspective 
on the part of the author or redactors of the bhumikas. 

5. Each and every avataranika brings an explanation of the order of the se¬ 
quence of bhasyas being the parts of the general project and, by doing so, 
introduces a certain hierarchy among them. This hierarchy is one of the 
most important issues discussed in the introduction ( bhumika) to the bhasya 
on the RS and in the other four bhumikas. 

Making part of the same project, the bhumikas, as well as the versi¬ 
fied avataranikas require from the reader/listener an acquaintance with ear¬ 
lier commentaries in the sequence, and by the same, the knowledge of the 
order of previously commented Samhitas. Thus, a continuity is inscribed 
within the bodies of the works meant to constitute one project. For some 
reason, this declared continuity seems to go beyond the boundaries of the 
project proper. As already mentioned, the avataranikas hint at the prece¬ 
dence of the explanation of Purva and Uttara MImamsa as a sort of prereq¬ 
uisite to the Vedic commentaries. It is not clear whether any definite work 
by Sayana is indicated by this. If so, as some of scholars think, it is now 
lost. If not, perhaps some work(s) by Madhava may be indicated here, 
which I personally think is the case. The more so that the works by Ma¬ 
dhava concerning the Purva MImamsa (Jaiminidarsana) are preceded by 
very similarly looking avataranikas, and reuse a number of identical open¬ 
ing stanzas. 

This implied continuity has some important consequences: it stands to 
reason that it was something else than commenting directly on the textual 
body of the Veda, the intention of the vedarthaprakasana. It becomes clear 
the moment when we take into consideration that the Samhita of the 


for granted that particular bhasyas could have been independent works and use the term 
prakasa with reference to particular commentaries; see, for instance, Gode 1954: 3. 

458 Earlier ones are the RSBh and TSBh, while the SSBh and ASBh are later. The TABh 
represents an intennediate version where it is Madhava whom Bukka I approaches to 
illuminate the message of the Veda, but Say a h a who eventually sets off to explain its 
meaning. 
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Samaveda is said to have been commented upon only after the RS while 
most of the textual content of the SS is borrowed from the Samhita of the 
Rgveda. 

A preamble to one of the two last bhasyas attributed to Sayana, 
namely that of the ASBhBh, also deserves special attention. It is the only 
Vedic commentary by Sayana that makes a reference to the name of Vid- 
yaranya. 459 The preceding commentaries mentioned Sayana’s brother al¬ 
ways under the name of Madhava. With this passage we have another piece 
of evidence that Madhava and Vidyaranya were one and the same person, 
and another argument in favor of a sanmyasin teacher becoming a semi¬ 
divine guru whose name is invoked in the preamble to a scholarly work of 
religious import. The formulation vidyaranyam bhaje from stanza 3 also 
points to the same conclusion while evoking the style of formulations usu¬ 
ally recognized as a declaration of one’s affiliation to a respected spiritual 
preceptor. 

Whatever eventual result into the quest of the textual integrity of the 
bhumikas and avataranikas one may end up with, it stands to reason that the 
form of the framing of the text proper has quite a lot to say if read carefully 
within its broader socio-historical context. 


7.3. Colophon formulae 


The RSBh features throughout relatively long colophons marking the 
completion of each and every important unit of study. 460 It should be borne 
in mind that it is the asfaka text division system with its subdivision into 
adhyayas, that is apparently given prominence by the bhasyakara over the 
other system preferred by modem scholars: longer colophons are attached to 
the asfakadhyayas while mandalas, anuvakas and suktas are furnished with 
abridged, shorter versions. 461 

The longer version also contains the phalasruti formula, 462 which pre¬ 
cedes the colophon proper. The colophon reads as follows: 463 


459 ASBhBh 3. See Appendix 1. 

460 A rough idea of the sequence is represented graphically in Appendix 3. 

461 See, for instance, RSBh (M) I, p. 109, 449, and 794. On an interesting interpretation 
of the interrelationship between the two systems of textual division in the RS, see 
Chattopadhyay 2006. 

462 For more about phalasruti formulae, see p. 171. 
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iti srlmadrajadhirajaparamesvara vaidikamargapra vartakasrivlrabukkabhu- 
palasamrajyadhuramdharena sayanacaryena viracite madhaviye ve- 
darthaprakase rksamhitabhasye prathamastake ' stamo ' dhyay ah samap- 
tah. 

Here ends the eighth adhyaya in the first ogdoad in the Light on the 
Meaning of the Veda, the bhasya on the Rgvedasarphita, set along the line 
of [the ideas of] Madhava, composed by Sayanacarya bearing the burden 
of [exercising] the rule of the illustrious brave Bukka, King of Earth, 
Promoter of the Way of the Veda, the Highest Lord, illustrious Great 
King of Kings. 464 

The text of the colophon declares in rather clear terms the hierarchical 
sequence of the domains of the commentary: a lesson forms a part of an 
ogdoad, which itself constitutes one of the eight asfakas of the bhasya , 
which in turn belongs to a still higher level of the project of vedartha- 
prakasana. It is characteristic, however, that Sayana does not refer to his 
work within the RSBhBh by the term bhasya. He uses instead the term 
vyakhyana and as a consequence of that he precedes the commentary 
proper with the last sentence of the bhumika containing the verb 
vyaAkhya, “to explain in detail, tell in full.” This same term is also used by 
him at the important moment of defining the four connecting links of the 
commentary. 465 As for the occurrence of the term bhumika, Sayana uses the 
word with reference to commentarial works written by others. It is perhaps 
of some interest that a parallel colophon to the Parasarasamhita commented 
upon by Madhavacarya features vyakhyana where in the RSBhBh's colo¬ 
phons the designation bhasya can be seen. 

It is not only the RSBh that has been supplied with colophons after 
each important section of the commented Samhita. An interesting example 
of basically the same structure of the colophon formula can be seen in a 
manuscript entitled yajuhsamhitabhasyam vedarthaprakasah sayanama- 
dhavah. The manuscript is deposited with the Sanskrit Centre in Melkote 
and catalogued as manuscript No. 61. The colophon culminating the first 
kanda reads: 

iti srimaddivyayoglndrasrlvidyatlrthamahesvaraparaksarasya sribukkama- 
harajasyajhapalakena madhavasayan<en>a viracite vedarthaprakase ya- 
juhsamhitayam [...] 


463 This fonn of the colophon repeated by different bhasyas is attested also by probably 
the oldest dated bhasya manuscript extant, namely a manuscript of the SSBh dated A.D. 
1463; cf. Gode: 1954:3. 

464 RSBh (M) I, p. 549. 

465 See p. 154 above. 
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Now we can see that while the second part of the quotation is almost 
the same as the colophon mentioned above, the first part posits a chain of 
authority coming down to (Madhava-) Sayana whose work is legitimized 
by king Bukka I’s order anchored itself in the authoritative word of mouth 
of the divinized person of Vidyatirtha. Parallel formulations are to be seen 
in colophons of a group of manuscripts of the TSBh preserved in the Tan- 
jore Sarasvati Mahal Library ( DCS MS ML I, pp. 457 and 469). 

Furthermore, other works attributed to different authors of the period 
of king Bukka I bear the stamp of this Kulturpolitik. the adhyayas of the 
ParMa - a work presenting an explanation ( vyakhyana) of the Smrti of 
Parasara - are furnished with almost identical formulae of a royal stamp 
imparting an official legitimation to the commentary: 

srimaharajadhirajaparamesvaravaidikamargapravartakasrivlrabukkabhupa- 
lasamrajyadhuramdharasya madhavamatyasya krtau parasarasmrtivya- 
khyayam madhavlyayam trtlyo ' dhyay ah samaptah. 

Here ends the third adhyaya in the commentary on the Parasarasmrti, 
along the line of [the ideas of] Madhava, the work of Madhava, the king’s 
counsellor, bearing the burden of [exercising] the rule of the illustrious 
brave Bukka, King of Earth, Promoter of the Path of the Veda, the Highest 
Lord, illustrious Great King of Kings. 

Perhaps securing control over inteipreting important Sruti and Smrti 
works had become part and parcel of the royal Kulturpolitik of the early 
Sangamas. We may only imagine that accepting manuscripts of Vedic bhas- 
yas containing formulae of closure of that shape given to each unit of study 
could entail the submission to the politically correct and religiously right 
authority of Bu kk a I and Vidyatirthamahesvara. 

As for the colophons to other bhasyas attributed to Sayana, it must be 
noted that different extant manuscripts show relative variance in the form of 
colophons that do not exactly match that of the model RSBh sketched 
above; however, a number of them reproduce its form fairly well. 466 The 
reason for this might have been that colophons as not constituting part of the 
Sruti text proper might have been reproduced by the copyists with far less 
accuracy than the actual body of the sacred text of the Vedic canon and 
must have been much more open for alterations. 


466 One of the earlier examples known to me of colophons playing on the relationship 
between the person of Madhavacarya and the king and promoting the idea of the over- 
lord kingdom of Vijayanagara is the colophon to a work attributed to Madhavacarya and 
known by the name of Puranasara. The colophon reads: id srlrajadhirajarajaparamesva- 
rasya purvapascimasamudradhipater bhavadlahghirajanyabhujahgasya srlmato hari- 
haramaharajasya vasumatlsamrajyasya mahamantrino mayananandanasya madhava- 
caryasya sarasvatlbhandaradhikrte suvanina (?) puranasarakosah samaptah \ [ Purana¬ 
sara. , p. 826]. 
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7.4. phalasrutis : promising the benefits of listening 


Another “paratextual” framing device that we encounter in the RSBh 
is exemplified by a stanza immediately preceding the colophon formula. 
Contemporary research into Sanskrit medieval literature knows quite well 
the formulae of phalasruti, or “a report of the benefits [of reading/listening 
to the text in question].” Usually put at the beginning or the end of a work, a 
formula of that kind would culminate especially a work of religious import 
stating beforehand the effects that a proper reading/listening should bring to 
the reader/listener. 

In the case of our text, a phalasruti formula happens to be inserted not 
only at the end of the whole RSBh but regularly concludes each and every 
study or textual unit, i.e., adhyaya and asfaka, coming immediately before 
the colophon formula. Notably, no phalasruti can be seen at the end of man¬ 
dates? 61 It has the form of a single stanza with no apparent link to either the 
last words of the commentary portion that precedes it or to the words of the 
colophon formula that follows it. It reads: 

vedarthasya prakasena tamo hardam nivarayan \ 
pumarthams caturo deyad vidyatlrthamahesvarah || 

Warding off darkness of the heart through [this] illumination of the 
meaning of the Veda, may VidyatTrthamahesvara grant [him who studies 
it] [the fulfillment of] the four ultimate goals of man. 

The composite name of Vidyatirthamahesvara, if not indicating the 
figure of the divinized guru embodying lord Mahesvara, 468 resonates with a 
double reference: to Lord Siva himself being the true “ford to knowledge,” 
and to the charismatic guru Vidyatirtha - a figure unquestionably important 
for the Srhgeri circle of religious intellectuals - strongly believed by his 
successors and followers to hold the key to liberating knowledge. 

Almost the same form of a phalasruti paratextual formula can be 
found in a quite different work, not belonging to the group of Vedic bhasyas 
and attributed to Madhava-Vidyaranya. A stanza from this work - known as 
JIvanmuktiviveka - reads: 

jlvanmuktivivekena tamo hardam nivarayan \ 
pumartham akhila{m) deyad vidyatlrthamahesvarah || 


467 We cannot exclude that such a distribution reflects in fact the actual practice of 
circulation of the bhasyas'. for practical reasons, they must have been circulated in parts 
rather than in their complete fonn. In this case, the regularity of paratextual formulae 
would testify again to the carefully managed project. 

468 For a discussion of this problematic formulation, see pp. 68-70. 
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Warding off darkness of the heart through [this treatise] of Jlvanmukti- 
viveka, may Vidyatlrthamahesvara grant [him who studies it] [the fulfill¬ 
ment of] all ultimate goal[s] of man. 

Both examples attest to a characteristic religious attitude of the au¬ 
thors) or redactor(s): it is not through a power inherent in the Veda itself 
(which as a religious text had probably long lost any immediate effect in the 
eyes of most of its fourteenth-century users), neither through that of just any 
commentary on it, but through the specific commentary in the spirit of the 
teachings of Vidyatirtha that the latter - as embodying Mahesvara himself - 
wards off the inertia of ignorance ( tamas) and brings fulfillment of the ulti¬ 
mate human goals. 

Another interesting parallel is to be found in a benediction stanza 
from the inscription on the wall of the Ganapati-Vaglsvari temple, com¬ 
memorating a grant by Bu kk a I for the maintenance of Srngeri matha and 
his visit to Srngeri with the purpose of paying reverence to the “holy feet” 
(siipacla) of Srividyatlrtha: 469 

vidyatlrthayatlmdro ’yam atisete divakaram \ 
tamo haratiyatpumsam antarbahir ahamisam | | 470 

Though a bit further removed from the wording of the stanza in the 
RSBh, this formulation retains a conspicuously similar tenor and testifies 
probably to the early date of the phalasruti formulae having been almost 
incorporated in the textual body of the RS along with the text of the RSBh. 

The recurrence of these framing formulae seems perhaps to tell us 
something about the editorial practices of the time. Are we faced with a 
borrowing or drawing from a common stock of ready-made formulae 
suiting an occasion? I am not quite sure what can be inferred from these 
instances of mutual exchange of material, which in itself looks like a pre¬ 
fabricated framing device that could be used with any work whatever. If not 
for the reappearance of the name of Vidyatirtha I would tend to subscribe to 
the latter opinion. One is tempted, however, to see a certain degree of inten- 
tionality in this marker-like use of this formulaic expression. I cannot help 
but look at it as a connecting factor between the different works. In my 
opinion, one thing should not escape our attention: what the quoted phala- 
srutis intend to say is not that the reading/listening to the commented text in 
question (for instance the RS) brings the fulfillment of the four ultimate 
goals of man through its own power. It is the Supreme Being - Siva Mahes¬ 
vara for this matter - in the form of guru Vidyatirtha of Srngeri who is em- 


469 Cf. p. 89 above, with fn. 232. 

470 “Vidyatirtha, Seigneur des ascetes, depasse meme le soleil en chassant jour et nuit 
l’obscurite exterieure et interieure des homines” [Filliozat 1973: 31]. 
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phatically said to effectuate that very goal through the mediation of the in¬ 
tellectually crafted and religiously meritorious act of rightful explanation of 
the meaning and purpose of the Veda. In the case of the bhasya attached to 
the text of RS, the phalasruti formulae represent an act of religious declara¬ 
tion on the part of the author(s)/redactor(s)/editor(s) showing his (their) 
religious attitude towards the text of the RS and its commentary: both are 
rationalized out of the sphere of spiritual realization. The latter belongs to 
the act of krpa (“compassionate grace”) on the part of the guru representing 
Mahesvara. 471 It is the guru only who holds the key to the paramavidya, the 
higher, liberating knowledge. With reference to the text of our main interest 
here, it is important to keep in mind that in the final resort it is neither the 
charisma of Madhava nor the scholarly authority of Sayana that are referred 
to in the phalasruti. Instead it is the person of the divinized guru , the spiri¬ 
tual preceptor of the times of their young years, whose instruction embodied 
in the commentarial effort 472 of declaring the meaning and purpose is be¬ 
lieved to bring the fulfillment of the four ultimate goals of man. In a struc¬ 
tural sense, the formula of phalasruti mirrors another paratextual device to 
be found at the beginning of the bhasya : is it not the same figure of Vid- 
yatirthamahesvara who in the preamble is said to make the king initiate the 
whole enterprise of vedarthaprakasanal Thus, the circle of framing the 
commented text is closed. 

Not many scholars paid serious attention to the phalasruti formulae 
ending literary works or scholarly treatises and commentaries. One of the 
few was L. Patton who made her point with reference to a formula of that 
sort ending one of the earliest Vedic commentary, namely the BrD. 

The final verses of the Brhaddevata, claiming that its fonn of knowledge 
about the RgVeda, and not the RgVeda itself, allows one to attain brah¬ 
man, are not insignificant. Such verses raise an important question: while 
it may be assumed that commentary can validate canon, how might it sub¬ 
sume canon into its own world view, thus threatening to replace altogether 
that which is interpreted? 473 

Whether we are confronted with an intention of that kind on the part 
of the author(s) or patron(s) of the Vedic bhasyas is an open question. And 
whether the later use and reading practices at least partially attested to such 
a situation is another. 


471 On gurukrpa and the transmission of knowledge, see pp. 262-264 below. 

472 Cf. Sayana’s fonnulation of the qualification vedarthaprakasanaksama, which in his 
opinion has to precede the attainment of right knowledge ( samyagjhana ); see RSBh (M) 
I, p. 16,34; VBhBhS, p.45,32-33. 

473 Patton 1996: 453. 
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The Rationalized “Scripture” of the Veda 


8.1. The Vedic “scripture” scholarly defined 


As a man of intellect, versed in the art of MImamsa 474 and other disci¬ 
plines of knowledge, 475 Sayana shows himself as fully prepared to discuss 
the subject of his interest in a formal, scholarly recognized manner. At least 
this is the picture we get from the RSBhBh, and probably one of the aims of 
the latter was to communicate such a picture in the preface to the commen¬ 
tary proper. One of the characteristic features of this picture of a qualified 
commentator and the scholarly discourse he shows himself to master is an 
inclination towards formal definitions. It is a formal way of defining the 
Veda developed by the MImamsa school that Sayana adopts for his pur¬ 
poses while showing his familiarity with the ongoing philosophical debate 
on that matter. Quite a substantial portion of the RSBhBh proves to be de¬ 
voted to what Oertel once called apologetics, and the argument focused on 
the definition of the Veda and its parts is often directed towards defending 
the very idea of the Veda as a valid means of cognition ( vedapramanya ). 
But not always is it the only aim of the definitions offered and defended by 
Sayana. Defining the integrity of a singular Veda as the plurality of its con¬ 
stituents is no doubt an important issue of the bhumika. I would, however, 
personally think that while being no doubt crucial to understanding 
Sayana’s intellectual horizon and his categories of interpretation, the apolo- 


474 I mean here the sort of textual hermeneutics often referred to by MImamsakas with 
the term vicara. Sayana uses the argument of not knowing MImamsa in this sense 
against his opponent in the RSBhBh. Elsewhere I use the term MImamsa in the sense of 
a school of thought, namely Purva MImamsa. 

475 The concept of fourteen knowledge-disciplines ( caturdasavidyasthana ) plays an 
important role in Sayana’s understanding of the rational way of explaining the meaning 
of the Veda. See p. 227 below. For earlier instances of this concept in Sayana/Madhava, 
see Puranasara 47.17 (p. 473). 
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getic-like passages to be found in the bhumika serve a purpose quite differ¬ 
ent from simply proving the Veda to exist. They are rather orchestrated with 
other elements in order to promote a particular vision of the Veda. This 
vision is made to look as part and parcel of the commentary prepared by 
Sayana for a particular audience and having certain consequences when 
admitted as holding true, that is to say, when acknowledged as “the com¬ 
mentary.” The vision is to show the author’s scholarly equipment sufficient 
enough to prove his mastery over the Vedic coipus, a mastery over the 
source of unquestioned authority. This mastery is itself multifaceted and 
constructed out of elements prepared by the Mimamsa school through an 
ideological process of a much deconstructive character. It is Mimamsa ide¬ 
ology that first takes the Veda as a whole only to cut and dissect it into parts 
and sections in order to re-assemble out of the separated pieces a clear and 
rational “scholarly systematized scripture.” Most of the attempts at defining 
the Veda as a whole that are to be found in the RSBhBh are made of pairs of 
polarized elements. One Veda looms in them as a whole, tom between op¬ 
posite but complementary elements. Accordingly, there seem to be several 
presuppositions tacitly admitted by Sayana as concerns such a re-assembled 
edifice of the Veda and its constituents. They reflect, each in their own 
right, a certain concept of the Veda as constituted out of parts easy to be 
referred to with respect to the ideology of Mimamsa. 476 

The “re-assembled” Veda appears to be divided into various bhagas 
and kandas mutually interrelated and forming a hierarchical network that 
lends itself to textual operations which indicate that their agent claims to 
possess a knowledge powerful enough to clearly see through the architec¬ 
ture of the edifice of the Veda. We have mantrabhaga and brahmanabhaga, 
the latter being divided - according to the RSBhBh (RSBh (M) I, p. 6,33- 
34; VBhBhS, p. 24, 13-14) quoting the ApParBh- into vidhibhaga ( karma- 
codanabrahmanani) and arthavadabhaga (brahmanasesa ). Then comes a 
division into the part concerning ritual action ( kaimakanda) and that con¬ 
cerned with the knowledge of brahman (brahmakanda ). This in turn effects 
a differentiation of the vidhi portion of the brahmanabhaga into injunctions 
that instigate action directed at something that has not yet been perfomied 
(karmavidhis ) and injunctions that instigate knowledge of something that 
has not previously been known ( jnanavidhis ). While the former are classed 
as belonging to the karmakanda, the latter are said to belong to the brah- 
makanda. 

This polarization across the discourse types surfaces sometimes in 
more textual qualities: it appears that the brahmakanda amounts to some- 


476 Whether the case of Sayana is closer to the Purva or Uttara Mimamsa, or maybe to a 
samuccaya (“converging”) attitude to both of them is a question discussed on p. 212 
below. 
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thing like the passages speculating on the nature of brahman which - to the 
Uttara MImamsa nomenclature - would rather inevitably indicate nothing 
else than the Upanisads. But such a delimitation would not be quite precise 
with Sayana since he happens to quote examples of brahmavidhi also from 
Aranyakas, 477 and by the same his criterion for the division of the Veda is 
not directly related to the idea of a textual “genre.” 

A functional type of definition to be found in the TSBhBh is also 
constructed on the basis of a polarization: the Veda is defined as a “book” 
(grantha) that makes known practical, albeit otherworldly ( alaukika ) means 
(upaya) of “attaining the good and avoiding the bad”: 478 

istapraptyanistapariharayor alaukikam upayam yo grantho vedayati sa ve- 
dah. 

The book which makes known other-worldly means of attaining what is 
desired and avoiding of what is not desired is known [by the name of] the 
Veda. 479 

Another way of referring to particular portions of the Veda is also to 
be found in the discourse of the RSBhBh. it is “subject-wise” and operates 
with “proper names” of prakaranas, as is the case with the designation 
brahmayajhaprakarana indicating a portion of the 714. 480 

All examples of definitions and formulations of the essence and aim 
of the Veda as a whole that are met with in the extant bhumikas appear to 
offer a precious insight into the type of textuality that the Veda was taken to 
embody and represent for MImamsakas in general and Sayana in particular. 
Understanding how the nature of this particular type of textuality was 
imagined to be like can substantially help us in our attempt to make sense of 
what Sayana was actually aiming at while bringing the meaning of the Veda 
to the light. In order to exemplify the way in which the textuality of the 
Veda was attempted to be rationally grasped and formulated, I am giving 
below a few instances of its definitions amounting to different ideas of the 
Veda at work: 


477 atma va idam eka evagra asit(AitA 2.4.1) ityadayo brahmakandagata ajnatajnapakah 
(RSBh [M] I, p. 6,36; VBhBhS, p. 24,17). 

478 Cf. a version of the same in the KSBhBh [ VBhBhS, p. 109,28-29]: kanvasambandhi- 
sakhaya vedatvam calaukikapurusarthopaya vedanahetutvad a vaganta vyam. 

479 VBhBhS, p. 2,12-13. 

480 See, for instance, a passage from the RSBhBh. nanu brahmayajhaprakarane mantra- 
brahmanavyatirikta itihasadayo bhaga amnayante [RSBh (M) I, p. 12,31; VBhBhS, 
p.37,8-9]. 
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1. The Veda as an amalgamation of Mantra and Brahmana (a 
definition supported by the authority of the Apastambasrauta- 
sutra ): mantrabrahmanatmakah sabdarasir vedah [ RSBh (M) I, p. 
2,31 and 39; VBhBhS, pp. 14,6 and 15,3]. 

2. The Veda as made up essentially of two kinds of discourse con¬ 
ceptualized by the ritual MImamsa: vidhis and non- vidhis (artha - 
vadas and mantras, sometimes also namadheyas are mentioned, 
but Sayana does not refer to this category): [...] vede vidya- 
mananam trayanam mantravidhyarthavadabhaganam [...] [RSBh 
(M) I, p. 10,27; VBhBhS, p.32,23]. 

3. The Veda from the point of view of the commentator meeting ac¬ 
knowledged formal requirements of constructing a valid elucida¬ 
tion with its properly established object. The Veda is defined 
with the anubandhacatustaya\ A * 1 (i) its subject matter ( visaya ) is 
said to be the pair of dhaima and brahman', (ii) its purpose 
(prayojana ) is the knowledge of the two; (iii) the relationship 
(sambandha ) between the Veda and its subject matter is of “that 
which explains to that which is to be explained,” between the 
Veda and the knowledge of its subject matter of “that which pro¬ 
duces to that which is to be produced,” and between the Veda 
and its adhikarin the relationship of “the benefactor to the one 
who benefits”; and (iv) the eligibility of its user ( adhikara) said 
to belong to “the one who desires to know both dhaima and 
brahman .” 482 

4. The Veda made up of two broad sections: dhamrakanda and 
brahmakanda to which correspond two different types of knowl¬ 
edge hierarchically represented as aparavidya and paravidya 
( RSBh (M) I, p. 18,21; VBhBhS, p. 49,12-17). 

5. The Veda made of the textual competence of the three main 
srauta ritual functionaries coupled with the “mental” competence 


481 Cf. p. 154 above. 

482 vede [...] dharmabrahmani visayah [...] / tadubhayajnanam vedasya saksatprayojanam 
[...] / tadubhayajnanarthl vede ’dhikan / sambandhas tu vedasya dharmabrahmabhyam 
saha pratipadyapratipadakabhavah tadiyajnanena saha janyajanakabhavas traivarnika- 
purusaih sahopakaryopakarakabhavah [RSBh (M) I, pp. 17,40-18,18; VBhBhS, pp. 
48,9-49,7]. Cf. an interesting modification of this in the KSBhBk. atah karmani vedasya 
visayas tadavabodhah prayojanam / bodharthl cadhikarl / tatra prayojanam visayena 
janyate [ VBhBhS, pp. 109,35-110,2]. 
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of the fourth, i.e., that of the Brahman priest. In this definition, 
the Veda stands as a sort of “triple domain of verbal compe¬ 
tence” ( adhvaryava , hautra and audgatra ,). 483 

6. The Veda as svadhyaya, constituted by the fulfillment of the 
obligation on the part of every “twice-born” and meant to be 
studied (memorized and textually mastered) in its entirety (lim¬ 
ited basically to the Veda of one’s family tradition) and to be in- 
teriorized as one’s “own Veda” (RSBh (M) I, p. 13,12-14; 
VBhBhS, p. 38,10-16). 

7. The Veda as a textbook being the means of attaining desirable 
(and avoiding not-desirable) aims that are not accessible with 
worldly means, a definition already found in the TSBhBh: isfa- 
praptyanistapariharayor alaukikam upayam yo grantho vedayati 
sa vcdah ( VBhBhS, p. 2,12-13). 4X4 

8. The Veda as understood through its etymological, defining 
explanation: alaukikam purusarthopayam vetty aneneti vedasab- 
danirvacanam. 


The first definition in the above list is taken over from the tradition of 
the ritual sutra of Apastamba, and is very much textual when holding the 
Veda to be an amalgamation of Mantras and Brahmanas. The second draws 
from the classical MImamsa way of categorizing the Vedic discourse into 
that which is Vedic in the proper sense and that which is only secondarily 
Vedic and authoritative. Others look at the textuality of the Veda from dif¬ 
ferent perspectives subordinated to specific points to be defended in the 
discourse of the RSBhBh, points expressing to some extent Sayana’s af¬ 
filiation to both schools of MImamsa thought. 

The late Vedic period ritualist thinkers that probably founded the 
beginnings of the MImamsa exegetical school must have already tended to 
construct a more systematic vision of the Veda as a manageable coherent 
whole easier to be handled and manipulated with reference to the srauta 
ritual. The Purva MImamsa is credited with a sort of functional systemati- 


8J It is the Adhvaryu, the Hotr and the Udgatr who are said to be “perfecting the course 
of the sacrifice having the form of speech: vagrupam yajnamargam samskurvanti, while 
the Brahman priest is said to be perfecting the course of the sacrifice having the form of 
thought: manorupam yajnamargam samskaroti [RSBh (M) I, p. 2,13; VBhBhS, p.13,28- 
29]. The Veda remains here threefold with the Atharvaveda left outside. 

484 Cf. above, p. 177. 
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zation 485 of the Veda which, whatever it is, amounts to a rationalization of 
the Vedic canon of religious “scriptures.” This air of rationalization is very 
much present in Sayana’s dealing with the topic of the Veda in its different 
aspects, such as inner hierarchy, validity as a means of cognition, etc. To 
give justice to Sayana’s own contribution in this matter, we should perhaps 
point to his coherent vision of the Vedic legacy as worth preserving both in 
its ideological-functional as well as literal-textual sense. The latter meant 
securing authorization for the traditional means of textual transmission 
through insisting on its being sanctioned by the Sruti. 

The RSBhBh offers a full-scale formal definition of the Veda on the 
occasion of giving another definition, that of the commentary itself. It seems 
again that the introduction of the definition of the Veda is subordinated to 
and serves that of legitimizing the canonical ambitions of the commentary. 
The definition of the Veda appears exclusively for that very reason and, 
from a formal point of view, mirrors the definition of the commentary 486 in 
proceeding along the lines of stating the anubandhacatusfaya. It starts with 
that of the subject matter of the Veda: 487 

ato vedasya catustayam ucyate \ vede purvottarakandayoh kramena 
dharmabrahmani visayah \ 

And now the [connecting links] of the Veda are declared: in the Veda the 
subject matter of [its] Purva and Uttara parts is made of [respectively] 
dharma and brahman. 

The second connective link, the purpose, is identified with reference 
to the Veda as the double knowledge of dharma and brahman. In other 
words, this definition stands for declaring that the immediate use of the 
Veda is none else than producing/expressing the knowledge of dharma and 
brahman. 

tasmad ananyalabhyatvad asti dharmabrahmanor vedavisayatvam \ tad- 
ubhayajhanam vedasya saksatprayojanam. 

Therefore, as they are not to be known through anything else, dharma and 
brahman are indeed the subject matter of the Veda. [And] the immediate 
purpose of the Veda is the knowledge of the two. 

The characteristic way in which Sayana thinks and speaks about the 
Veda is taken from the Mlmamsaka world of looking at the Veda as a sort 


483 See Clooney 1994:286. 

486 Cf. p. 154 above. 

487 A parallel definition in the TSBhBh has the following anubandhacatusfaya of the 
Veda: 1) visaya\ alaukika upayah, 2) prayojana\ tadbodha, 3) sambandha\ tena saha 
upakaryopakarakabhavah, 4) adhikarin. tadbodharthin ( VBhBhS, p. 2,24-25). See also 
the KSBhBh ( VBhBhS, p. 110,1 -3). 
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of textual reservoir of elements rearranged to fit the ritual ideology. While 
often overseen, it seems important to remember that when Sayana speaks 
about the Rgveda, he probably thinks about the entire portion of the Sruti 
exemplified in the Rgveda tradition: from the Samhita through the Brahma- 
nas down to the Aranyakas. The position of the Upanisads is somehow du¬ 
bious in this model, for they are declared by the Sruti quoted by Sayana to 
fall within the range of works expressing the parajhana, or higher knowl¬ 
edge, which is generally not addressed by Sayana. 488 Having this in mind, 
we happen, however, to stumble upon pieces of inconsequence, it seems: the 
preamble to the RSBhBh informs the reader that an explanation of the 
Rgveda is going to be initiated just after the Yajurveda has been explained 
in full. This, however, cannot be a reference to the explanation of the AAbut 
rather to the whole of the Rgveda tradition. This is evident from the last 
words of the RSBhBh, which mention a Brahmana with an Aranyaka having 
been commented before the Samhita of the Rgveda. 489 

The definition of the Veda listed above as the last one is met with in a 
passage of the RSBhBh where Sayana defends the need for a thorough 
knowledge of the meaning of the Veda: 490 

alaukikam purusarthopayam vetty aneneti vedasabdanirvacanam \ 
tatha coktam \ 

pratyaksenanumitya va yas tupayo na budhyate \ 
etam vidanti vedena tasmad vedasya vedata || iti \ 
ato mukhyavedatvasiddhaye jnatavya eva tadarthah || 

“One gets to know an other-worldly means of attaining the ultimate goals 
of man by it” - this is the etymological explanation of the word “Veda.” 

And it is said: 

“The means that is not known through direct perception or through infer¬ 
ence they leam through the Veda. Therefrom comes the being the Veda of 
the Veda (i.e., therefore the Veda is called the Veda, i.e., ‘knowledge’)-” 
Therefore, to establish the fact that [it] is the foremost Veda/knowledge its 
meaning should be known. 

The passage mirrors a parallel definition to be found in the earlier 
TSBhBh. 

tasmad alaukikopayabodhako veda iti laksanasya nativyaptih. 


4S8 Except for a very short passage in the RSBhBh and another one in the TSBhBh, 
Sayana seems rather to avoid direct engagement in discussing the Uttara MImamsa 
problems. 

489 See p. 181 below. 

490 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,18-20; VBhBhS, p. 45,5-9. 

491 VBhBhS, p. 2,20. 
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Therefore there is no over-extension of the definition: “The Veda makes 
known other-worldly means [of attainment] 

Looking closer at Sayana’s definitions of the Veda related to his idea 
of a Vedic commentary opens an opportunity to identify the organizing 
principles behind different textual strata of the RSBhBh and to see how they 
actually work in the overall architecture of the bhumika. This overall archi¬ 
tecture, as well as the aim of the bhumika, remains rather vague without an 
attempt at such an identification. It also offers an insight into several strate¬ 
gies deployed by the RSBhBh in the process of declaring, working out, sup¬ 
porting and practically using the principles of textual exegesis while it de¬ 
velops and builds up its own structure. 


8.2. Introducing hierarchy into the Veda 


Several instances from the RSBhBh show that a sense for a clearly 
defined inner hierarchy of the parts of the Veda is presented as a mark of a 
scholarly mastery over the Vedic coipus. Through this strategy, the Veda 
defined as an amoiphous conglomerate of Mantras and Brahmanas 492 gains 
the appearance of a systematically arranged whole. 

The preambles to all the Vedic bhasyas take precedence over other 
aspects in declaring the reasons for the ordered sequence of commenting on 
the succeeding parts of the Vedic canon with their constituent texts and for 
the specific position of a particular bhasya within the sequence making up 
the project of vedarthaprakasana. True to this rule, the preamble to the 
RSBhBh states the reason for the explanation of the Rgveda coming as a 
second one, only next to that of the Yajurveda. 493 It must be noted, however, 
that what the author of the preamble must have had in mind in this sort of 
reasoning was not only the Samhita of the Rgveda but the whole “Veda of 
the Hotr” composed of all texts from Samhita through to Aranyaka: 494 

atha hautrartham rgvedo vyakarisyate. 

Now, for the aim of (elucidating) the Hotr office, the Rgveda shall be 

commented upon. 


492 Sayana quotes here from the Apastambaparisistabhasya\ mantrabrahmanayor vedana- 
madheyam || 

493 RSBhBh 5. See pp. 148 and 224, and Appendix 1. 

494 RSBh (M) I, p. 1, st. 5; VBhBhS, p. 11, st.5. 
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The same should probably be inferred from the very last words of the 
RSBhBh, which indicate that the actual commentary on the RS has been 
preceded by a commentary on the Rgvedic Brahmana and Aranyaka: 495 

mantrabrahmanatmake vede brahmanasya mantravyakhyanopayogitvad 
adau brahmanam aranyakandasahitarn vyakhyatam \ atha tatra tatra brah- 
manodaharanena mantratmakah samhitagrantho vyakhyatavyah \ 

Because within the Veda having a (double) nature [composed] of Mantra 
and Brahmana, the Brahmana portion is of much help for the explanation 
of mantras, the [Rgvedic] Brahmana with the Aranyaka book attached to it 
has been explained first. Now, the book of the Samhita which has the na¬ 
ture of Mantra is to be explained with casual help of quotations from the 
Brahmana. 

Furthermore, in the stanzas of the avataranika do we find a succinctly 
formulated inner logic for the hierarchical sequence of the commentarial 
project: it is for the primary ritual dimension of the Veda that the Yajurveda 
deserves precedence over all the Vedas and accordingly a commentary on 
this Veda should be undertaken first. An important presupposition behind 
this logic is that the hierarchy is introduced with reference to the meaning 
and purpose of the Veda and the commentary is to consist in an explana¬ 
tion/elucidation of this. And what we hear from the RSBhBh , it is for the 
place and function of the Rgveda within the realm of Vedic sacrificial ritu¬ 
alism that its explanation is undertaken. This is perhaps why the message of 
the Rgveda is being taken as referring to the office of the Flotr and accord¬ 
ingly the meaning and purpose of the Rgveda becomes for the explaining 
commentary the purpose to be fulfilled by the office of the Flotr ( hautrar- 
tha ). 496 

The very first lines of the RSBhBh are devoted to the clarification of 
the precedence of the Yajurveda over the Rgveda with reference to the aim 
of clarifying the meaning and purpose. The reasoning is put in the form of a 
debate with an upholder of the Rgveda’s precedence over the other Vedas. 
From the content and form of this discussion concerning the inner hierarchy, 
it stands to reason that for Sayana, and his place and time, to understand the 
Veda and its meaning and purpose meant to understand the inner order of 
organization of its cultural legacy. As already pointed out above, to under- 


3 RSBh (M) I, p. 22,38-40; RSBh (S), p. 31. For reasons only known to them, other 
editors (see the VBhBhS, Ray 1961 and Bali 1999) leave this passage outside the 
bhumika and take it apparently to belong already to the bhasya text introducing the first 
sukta of the Samhita. The tenor of this passage indicates that it should belong to the 
bhumika as referring to the act of commenting upon the text of the bhasya “from out¬ 
side.” 

496 See Appendix 1. Similar statements concerning the hierarchy among the four Vedas 
are to be found in all other bhumikas. Cf. for instance SSBhBh 11 in Appendix 1. 
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stand it also meant to prove one’s mastery over the knowledge superimpos¬ 
ing rational order over its variegated textual body by articulating logical 
grounds for the particular place of this and that portion (bhaga, kanda) of the 
Veda within the realm of Vedic ritualism. Part of that logic is the assump¬ 
tion that there is no single application of the Veda. It is rather that profi¬ 
ciency in different applications forms part and parcel of the knowledge of 
the Veda. It consists of admitting an important differentiation in the “proto¬ 
cols of reading” the Veda ( RSBh [M] I, p. 1,24; VBhBhS, p. 12,28-29): 
there is a “reading” and an application in the form of “personal recitation 
during apprenticeship ( svadhyaya ), ceremonial going over the memorized 
text (parayana), and ritualized recitation as an offering to/of brahman 
(brahmayajna ),” another in the form of silent recitation (japa ), and still an¬ 
other in the form of the performance of rituals {yajmnusfhana ). The kind of 
relationship between them also entails a certain hierarchy of the applications 
of the Veda, and Sayana makes it clear that in spite of a relative high status 
of the Rgveda in certain other application schemes, his point of view favors 
the logic in which the ritual application ( kratvanusthana ) of the textual “re¬ 
ceptacle” of the Rgveda has due precedence over other types of application. 
One of the reasons is that the application of the Vedic texts within the “pub¬ 
lic” ( srauta ) realm of sacrificial ritualism with its claim to have a structural 
order reflecting Order itself, i.e., the order of dharma, is meant to make 
dhaima work, what is believed to be experienced during the working of the 
perfected sacrificial ritual. From that point of view, the aim of the Veda is to 
express dharma and, understood as such, the Veda is believed to be the 
source for (the understanding of) dharma. By consequence it is also a valid 
source of knowledge. But - as we learn along with the development of the 
reasoning of the RSBhBh- the knowledge inherent in the Veda is of double 
character. The Veda as a whole offers to its adept two different types of 
knowledge that also appear to be ordered into a hierarchical scheme: there is 
the important and indispensable knowledge of dhaima which, however, is to 
ultimately lead the adept to another type of knowledge, the higher knowl¬ 
edge {paravidya) of brahman. It stands to reason yet that the author of the 
bhumika is predominantly preoccupied with the former kind of knowledge, 
even if this is admitted to be of inferior status. One of the most conspicuous 
features of such an idea of the knowledge embodied in the Veda is its strong 
connection to the ritual experience of the illocutionary force of Vedic dis¬ 
course as embodying the idea of the uttermost order of the Veda. This is 
also one of the notions at the basis of the MImamsa’s conception of dharma 
as rooted in the Veda. The textual perception of the body of the Veda in¬ 
duces the adept to experience dharma as “the flower of the Veda” blooming 
from a mature experience of the Vedic text (the recurring motif of the 
flower and fruit is taken over by Sayana from Yaska and reworked in order 
to match his own position). 
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Some aspects of this hierarchical and ordering attitude towards the 
universe of the elite-dominated social reality of early Brahmanism has been 
described once by B.K. Smith. 497 My interest, however, derives rather from 
its particular historical location than from an atemporal order of ideas. The 
elements of a deconstructed Veda are put together to form a rationalized 
Vedic canon and its aim. The knowledge of this canon is also defined as to 
its goals and is seen as twofold: the knowledge of dharrna and the knowl¬ 
edge of brahman. There are, however, passages of the RSBhBh that give as 
two components the pair of yajna and brahman, thus conceptualizing a dis¬ 
tinction between the sphere of action and the sphere of knowledge. 

yajho brahma ca vedesu dvav arthau kandayor dvayoh \ 
adhvaryumukhyair rtvigbhis caturbhir yajnasampadah ||6|| 

yajna and brahman are the two goals of the two sections in the Vedas. And 
the four rtvig priests headed by the Adhvaryu render the sacrifice com¬ 
plete. 

Whether we can presume from this passage that the notions referred 
to by the words dharrna and yajna were almost equivalents of each other for 
Sayana is rather doubtful. 

In order to add to the picture of the systematized exposition of the 
meaning and purpose of the Veda by the RSBhBh, the text of the RS ap¬ 
pears to be presented through the framing meta-text of the bhasya in neatly 
demarcated sections marked off by the repeated formulae of mahgalasloka, 
avataranika, phalasrutis and colophons. 498 The formulae are distributed over 
the asfakaJadhyaya and mandala!anuvaka divisions of the Samhita text in a 
specific way described in sections 6.1 and 6.2 above. 499 In this way, the 
Vedic text itself is also presented as reflecting through its inner architecture 
an ideal model of the order of ideas and actions. 


49/ Smith 1989. 

498 For a simplified schematic figure of this presentation, see again Appendix 3. 

499 The order in which the framing formulae are distributed over the Samhita sections 
appears to be identical in both Muller’s and Sonatke’s editions of the RSBhBh and 
corroborated by manuscripts. I am aware that such a distribution may also reflect the 
actual manuscript circulation in which separate bhasya portions might well have been in 
use furnished with closing colophons. 
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8.3. The blooming fruit tree of the Veda: the flower of 
dhanna and the fruit of brahman 


A visible division line appears to be present and operative within the 
whole discourse of the RSBhBh and its intellectual context. It marks a hia¬ 
tus, or chiasm, between two different ideologies and two systems of knowl¬ 
edge claiming to hold the key to the essence of the Veda, which the dis¬ 
course of the RSBhBh strives to bridge and conciliate. Thi s sort of conver¬ 
gence movement reflects and makes up much of the intellectual horizon of 
Sayana - a MImamsa-exegete and probably a Vedanta-followeT 00 in one 
person. This crack should be traced, of course, to the early MImamsa 
school’s deconstruction project applied to the textual body of the Veda. In 
the early MImamsa, the Veda had been conceptually dismembered into dif¬ 
ferent types of discourse, like Mantras and Brahmanas, injunctions ( vidhi ) 
and recommendations ( arthavada ), later on also into two hierarchically or¬ 
ganized sections ( kandas ): a section concerning rituals ( karmakanda) and a 
section dealing with knowledge (jnanakanda) . 5 01 What followed as one of 
the consequences was a drive towards radical rationalization and functional 
systematization of a deconstructed textual body of the Veda. In other words, 
the Veda had been taken over by the Mimamsakas in order to be represented 
as such. This rearrangement put in front of the Vedic adept two different 
and not quite compatible goals. The prospective Vedic adept was faced by 
the necessity of the acquisition of two different kinds of knowledge: the 
“ritual” knowledge of dharma based on thorough textual exegesis on one 
hand and the “post ritual” knowledge of brahman of a much more extra- 
textual character and worked out through a “post-ritual” 502 practice of 
meditation characteristic of the Uttara MImamsa (Vedantic) thinking. The 
relationship between two such objects of the Veda (knowledge par excel- 


500 The RSBhBh uses the tenn vedanta with reference to the Upanisads as representing 
the final part of the Veda rather than to the systematic thought of any philosophical 
system. On the other hand, the term uttaramlmamsa appears to represent the higher 
doctrine transcending that of the Purva MImamsa. It is not clear whether stray refer¬ 
ences to the opinions of the followers of Sankara concern any particular system. 

501 Sayana never states in his RSBhBh what he actually means by the two kandas of the 
Veda. He may refer to the MImamsa in general as well as to his own TSBhBh 
(VBhBhS ' p. 5,28-29): vedas tavat kandadvayatmakah \ tatra purvasmin kande [...] 
caturvidham karma pratipadyam | (cf. Bali 1999: 43). It seems that his intended readers 
must have been familiar with these and other terms not defined by Sayana. 

502 1 adopt the terms “‘post-ritual’ practice” and “‘post-ritual’ knowledge” from 
Clooney 1994: 279. 
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lence) and between two different kinds of knowledge set in pursue of them 
finds its expression in a metaphorical language borrowed from the Veda 
itself. It is being resorted to throughout the RSBhBh with a view to recon¬ 
cile the positions of the two schools in matters important for Sayana’s vision 
of the Vedic legacy and its message to be communicated through his com¬ 
mentary. 

The metaphor of dharmapuspa - or “the flower of dhaima ” - refers to 
the first of the two types of knowledge. It is well attested in the tradition of 
Mimamsa thought and it has been associated with the image of the Veda 
divided into the polarized pairs of Mantra and Brahmana, vidhi and artha- 
vada, or karma and brahma. Now, the textual body of the RS, which is to be 
commented upon following the introduction of the RSBhBh, seems to be¬ 
long to that part of the realm of the Veda which is recognized in Mimamsa 
discourse by the textual category of Mantra. 503 And in contradistinction to 
other Vedic texts included in the vedarthaprakasana project - for instance 
that of the TS - it is said to be made up exclusively of the Mantra type of 
Vedic discourse. Thence, one could well expect that whenever Sayana 
speaks about mantras in the RSBhBh it is the Rgvedic mantras that are 
meant. But this is not necessarily the case. Rather, the mantras actually ap¬ 
plied ritually, i.e., those to be recited according to the Yajurveda, make the 
object of the bhumika in the first place. Additionally, those passages of the 
RSBhBh that concern other types of Vedic discourse, i.e., the vidhi and 
arthavada type, do not seem to match the immediate context of the RS well 
and indicate perhaps the possibility that the bhumika addresses the Rgveda 
in the broad sense of the term, including the Rgvedic Brahmana(s). 504 Not 
everything in the discourse of the RSBhBh seems clear in the way Sayana 
constructs the relationship between key concepts indicated by such terms as 
Mantra, Brahmana, vedartha and dharma. A contemporary reader of his 
RSBhBh may even get the impression that Sayana, or rather his text, hap¬ 
pens to contradict 505 its own ideas while proceeding further on along the 
issues presented in the Introduction. 506 At first, the text of the bhumika 


503 The other being that of Brahmana. Argument over the possibility of defining Mantras 
and Brahmanas as two different types of expression is to be found in the RSBhBh and 
other bhumikas. The accepted definition is usually based on the authority of the JNMV. 

504 This possibility is additionally suggested by the very last words of the bhumika refer¬ 
ring to the precedence of a commentary on a Rgvedic Brahmana (most probably the 
AitBr). Cf. p. 183 above. 

505 Cf. Muller’s doubts in the preface to volume VI of his first Rgveda edition (RSBh 
[M] I, p. iv). 

506 In a few cases, it is not clear to me whether a particular argument expresses the 
purvapaksa or uttarapaksa. In fact, we cannot exclude that in certain parts the text of the 
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rather opposes the idea that mantras have invisible ( adrsta) 501 meaning and 
purpose only. 508 Sayana seems several times to explicitly declare his (or his 
school’s?) position in that matter, namely that the Vedic mantras do have a 
visible, intended meaning, 509 especially when recited at the sacrifices. 510 A 
well known example discussed on this occasion in the RSBhBh is borrowed 
from Sahara. In it, a young Vedic student happens to recite a so-called 
avaghatamantra (a mantra enjoining the action of “pounding [the grain]”) 
during his daily recitation exercise ( vedaksaragrahana ) in the vicinity of a 
young woman named Purnika who is pounding grains with a pestle. In such 
a situation, admits Sayana continuing the topic from the Sabarabhasya, the 
avaghatamantra - which is meant in the system of Vedic ritualism to ac¬ 
company the ritual threshing of grain in a mortar according to a fixed 
rhythmical procedure - does not express its meaning. Why? “Because it is 
not intended to do so.” 511 Does it amount to saying that Vedic mantras may 
or may not express their meanings depending on circumstances? Or that 
whether they do so depends on the context of the recitation, the type of 
“reading protocol” or the situation? The purvapaksin - the imagined oppo¬ 
nent - will not pose the latter question, and Sayana will not answer it. It 
stands to reason, however, that the Vedic discourse is not taken by Sayana 
as functioning anywhere and anytime in exactly the same manner. In spite 
of this fact, this same discourse is deemed to be eternal, authorless and un- 


Introduction as well as the commentary itself lack consistency due to corruptions and 
bad preservation of manuscripts; cf. e.g., RSBh (M) I, p. xviii. 

507 The idea voiced in the purvapaksa is that Vedic mantras have (only) an invisible 
meaning and purpose, if any at all, because many of them do not seem to have any ref¬ 
erent in the world of common experience. This so-called Kautsa argument is an old 
motive present already in Nir. 1.15: anarthaka hi mantrah. Cf. PM 1.2.1. Say a h a > how¬ 
ever, makes a distinction between adrsfartha and anartha. 

508 This is an important point also in the KSBhBh (VBhBhS pp. 108,26-109,18). On 
meaninglessness of mantras and ritual, see Staal 1979 and 1996. 

509 Cf. RSBh (M) I, p. 6,28-29, quoted and translated in fn. 521 below. 

510 Cf. Taber 1991: 26, fn. 6. Perhaps Taber is right when stating that “Sayana works 
out an interesting intermediate position between Mimamsa and Vedanta” as concerns 
mantras and their meaning. 

511 vedavidyagrahanakale rthasyayadavacanam tadayajhasamyogadupapadyate\ na hi 
purnikaya avaghato yajhasamyuktah \ napi manavako yajham anutisthati \ ato yajhanu- 
pakaran na tatrarthavivaksa || [RSBh (M) I, p. 5,32-33; VBhBhS, p. 22,12-14]. “If there 
is no communication of meaning during the time of “grasping the knowledge of the 
Veda,” this is due to the lack of association with the sacrifice. Purnika’s threshing of 
grain is not connected with a sacrifice. Nor is the brahmin boy carrying out a sacrifice. 
Thence, because [the mantra ] does not of service to a sacrifice there is no intention of 
expressing a meaning here.” 
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changeable by the MImamsakas. How to come to terms with this apparent 
contradiction? As far as the RSBhBh is concerned, the Vedic discourse 
seems rather to be presented as a sort of reservoir, or a store-room, to draw 
from according to a certain procedure of access that is determined by 
something like a preset code referred to in the RSBhBh [BhBhS, p. 18] as 
the “rule for the order of reading” ( pathakramaniyama ). I am tempted to 
recall in this place a general remark expressed once on a different occasion 
by a scholar who happened, quite outside the cultural context of medieval 
Vedic commentaries, to formulate several path-breaking intuitions 
concerning historical practices of reading. A formulation by M. de Certeau 
stating that toute lecture modi fie son objct 12 could probably also work well 
in clarifying Sayana’s attitude towards different applications and various 
results of reading the Veda and implementing its texts. For, in a broad sense, 
any actual application of a Vedic text comes down to a sort of reading, even 
though it is memory from which the text is to be retrieved according to a 
given “protocol of reading.” Now, in the type of thinking represented by 
Sayana, there is no one exclusive “protocol of reading” the Veda, but rather 
multiple types of reading in different modes serving quite distinct aims. 
These different “protocols of reading” modify the Vedic text (and its status) 
in important ways and differently constitute their object. 513 By the same 
reason, it might be said that there is no one and the same Veda for each and 
every occasion: there is a Veda for studying, 514 a Veda for silent 
recitation, 515 or for the so-called brahmayajha, and a Veda for the srauta 
sacrifice. 516 There are different Vedas of the textual manuals belonging to 


512 Certeau 1990: 245. 

513 MImamsa, of course, conceives of the text of the Veda as something which induces 
the reader to act rather than something which should make sense to him through read¬ 
ing. 

514 See RSBh (M) I, p. 14,13-16; VBhBhS, p. 40,27-33. However, there is another real¬ 
ity behind the argument of Sayana and the MImamsakas: the studying of the Veda as 
svadhyaya is a ritual, and as such may be carried on only by a qualified person, the 
adhikarin. On earlier understandings of svadhyaya as an independent ritual or as brah¬ 
mayajha, see TA II.1 and Malamoud 1977: 24. The scope of the duty of svadhyaya 
forms the topic of a longer discussion in the KSBhBk, see VBhBhS, pp. 106-107. 

515 See RSBh (M) I, p. 15. 

516 The problem of the different arrangement of Vedic texts for different use is reflected 
partly in the twin notions of mantrabhaga and karmabhaga on one hand and dhar- 
makanda and brahmakanda on the other. See, for instance, RSBh (M) I, p. 19,3 where 
kalpa is pointed out as necessary to determine the proper arrangement of a text for a 
particular ceremonial occasion in contradistinction to the arrangement “by mantra” for 
silent recitation characteristic of rituals and practices known as brahmayajha and the 
like: mantrakando brahmayajhadijapakramenapravrttah, na tuyaganusthanakramena. 
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the different Vedic schools ( sakhas ). 517 One could perhaps even say in a 
paraphrased Derridaean sense that there is no (one) text of the Veda. 
Accordingly, any question pertaining to the meaning of the Veda has to be 
related to a particular situation or a particular type of lecture with its preset 
“protocol of reading.” And yet, Sayana strongly defends the idea of one 
unitary Veda and its meaning. So does he defend the same with reference to 
the idea of the Mantra portion of the Veda: tato laksanasadbhavad asti 
mantrabhagasya pramanyam , 518 He also stresses the necessity, for uncov¬ 
ering the meaning, of consulting an elucidating commentary and reproaches 
those who point to seemingly unintelligible mantras of the Rgveda for their 
ignorance concerning the explanations offered by the authoritative 
commentary of Yaska: 

amyagadimantranam artho yaskena niruktagranthe ’vabodhitah. tatpari- 
cayarahitanam anavabodho na mantranam dosam avahati. 

The meaning of mantras beginning with amyag- and the like has been 
made intelligible by Yaska in the book [called] Nirukta. So we should not 
blame it on the mantras that those who failed to have read it do not under¬ 
stand them. 519 

But let us stop again for a moment at the problem of what sort of 
meaning it is, or - to put it in the language of the commentary - whether the 
Vedic mantras have “visible” or “invisible” meaning and purpose. Sayana 
time and again assures us that the meaning and purpose of the Vedic man¬ 
tras (mantrartha ) is primarily something visible ( drsfa ) and intended ( vi- 
vaksita), and that it can be experienced directly. At the same time, he does 
not deny that, additionally, mantras may also have an invisible ( adrsfa ) as¬ 
pect to their meaning or purpose, an invisible (spiritual?) one the nature of 


517 Sayana seems to be perplexed by this plurality himself and thematizes it in a series of 
pre-arranged doubts voiced by a purvapaksin which he dispels with his own arguments; 
see, e.g., RSBh (M) I, p. 19,8-10; VBhBhS, p. 50,25: [...] ityadisu krtsnamantrakanda- 
viniyogesu sampradayaparamparyagata eva krama adaraniyah \ visesaviniyogams tu 
mantravisesanam srutilmgavakyadipramanany upajlvyasvalayano darsayati \ ato man- 
trakandakramabhave pi na kascid virodhah. “[...] In this and alike applications of the 
entire mantrakanda the order received from tradition and [teaching] lineage should be 
respected. But Asvalayana shows particular applications of particular mantras depend¬ 
ing on the means of cognition like sruti, linga, vakya (“scripture,” “indication,” “direct 
statement”), etc. So, there is no contradiction whatsoever even in the absence of the 
order of the mantrakanda (i.e., in the case of Asvalayana following another order of 
mantras).” 

518 “So, due to the existence of its definition the mantrabhaga of the Veda is indeed 
authoritative” [RSBh (M) I, p. 3,30; VBhBhS, p. 17, 20], 

519 RSBh (M) I, p. 3,22; VBhBhS, p. 17, 4-5. 
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which he does not clarify. 520 It is the former one which - according to the 
RSBhBh - dominates, and there is no use to look for the invisible one when 
the visible meaning and purpose is clear and at hand. 521 To support his posi¬ 
tion, Sayana quotes from the dialectic JNM . 522 It stands to reason, however, 
that according to him, the visible meaning and purpose of the Vedic mantras 
is something that can be seen when they are duly recited as mantras accom¬ 
panying the Vedic rites. This perspective seems to explain, or at least ac¬ 
count for, a somewhat ambiguous formulation from the beginning of the 
RSBhBh. Sayana brings to the fore the primacy of the knowledge of the 
sacrifices for gaining the “knowledge of the meaning and purpose of the 
Veda” ( vedarthajhana ). 523 


520 na hi vayam pathakramaniyamad adrstam nivarayamah “For we do not deny that 
there might be an invisible [effect] because of the restriction of the order of recitation 
[of the Mantras]” [RSBh (M) I, p. 5,13-14; VBhBhS, p. 21,8-9]. 

521 mantrasyavivaksitarthatve tu kim nama tatparyam mantre vyakhyayeta \ tasmad 
vivaksitartha mantrah prayogakale svarthaprakasanayaivoccarayitavyah || “However, if 
mantrashad no intended meaning what use would be of the explanation of [their] inten¬ 
tion? For this reason, as having an intended meaning, the mantras should be pronounced 
aloud at the time of practice (i.e.,during the sacrifice) in order to shed light on their own 
meaning” [RSBh (M) I, p. 6,28-29; VBhBhS, p. 24,4-6], 

522 tatra samgrahaslokau 

mantra urn prathasveti kim adrstaikahetavah \ 
yagesuta purodasaprathanades ca bhasakah || 
brahmanenapi tadbhanan mantrah punyaikahetavah \ 

na tadbhanasya drstatvad drstam varam adrsfata id || [JNM 1.2.4.11-12 = JNMV, p. 

22 ], 

“On this topic there are two summarizing stanzas: 

Are mantras [like that beginning with] “spread wide” of unseen reason only? Or are 
they also making apparent (i.e., intelligible) the spreading of the purodas^- oblation] 
and the like in rituals? If a Brahmana also makes apparent the same, are mantras 
purely for the reason of merit? 

No! Because the appearing of a [visible meaning] is observed, [their] visible (i.e., ex¬ 
plicit) [value] comes before an invisible one.” 

523 Sayana uses several different terms for “meaning” in his Introduction. What he actu¬ 
ally has in mind while using artha, mantrartha, vedartha, vedoktartha, tatparya, abhi- 
praya and other terms in different contexts is an interesting question demanding a sepa¬ 
rate study. As for the ambiguity of the term artha, it seems that a “core” meaning of 
“aim/purpose” can be retained in a number of examples. Others, however (and espe¬ 
cially those important for the present study), require different rendering. For the purpose 
of this study, I decide on a particular English rendering each time from the context, 
retaining “meaning” where it is possible to do so and substituting it with the compound 
“meaning and purpose” where the context necessitates so. For a discussion of the prob¬ 
lem, see Kahrs 1988: Introduction. Cf. also Clooney 1994: 283-284 (partially quoted 
in fn. 545 below) and Gachter 1990: 14. John Dagenais argues for a general re-orienta- 
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If the meaning and purpose of a mantra is something visible from one 
point of view and invisible from another, how is it with dharma to which it 
is said to be directly related? Are mantras bound to somehow express 
dharma or something else than that? Where is the visible meaning and pur¬ 
pose of the mantras to be looked for according to Sayana? What actually is 
visible and what is invisible in the Veda? The commentator seems not to 
allow for finding answers to those questions otherwise than by respecting 
the order of successive questions and answers that he himself adopts and 
follows. 524 It would be interesting to see whether there is any specific reason 
for Sayana not to lead his reader straight along the line of the sutras of 
Jaimini, whom he otherwise quotes extensively time and again, but along 
clusters of pre-formulated questions rather that happen to contradict the 
original sequence of the sutras. Quotations from the Purva Mimamsa, either 
in the form of sutras or commentaries upon them, no doubt play an impor¬ 
tant role in his reasoning, but they do not form a true skeleton for his Intro¬ 
duction. They appear and are commented along with other sources of au¬ 
thority that seem no less important for Sayana, like the Nir., the JNMV or 
the PA A. 

The problem of the supposed “invisibility” of dhaima is discussed on 
various occasions by the adherents of sastraidarsana traditions. As there is 
no room to review them here, let me instead draw attention to a well-known 
passage from the Nir., one of the authorities quoted most frequently by 
Sayana. For Yaska it seemed self-evident that in his own times (c. sixth 
century BCE) the age of the inspired rsis believed to have had direct access 
to dharma was long over. In Nir. 1.20 525 he formulates an opposition be¬ 
tween saksatkrtadharmana rsayah (the original rsis who had the power of 
directly experiencing the dharma) and asaksatkrtadharmanah (later genera¬ 
tions of teachers, deprived of that faculty). For Sayana, a Mimamsaka as he 
was, it must have gone without saying (as was the case with Durga, a com¬ 
mentator of Yaska, whose commentary on Nir. 1.20 reads: [...] na hi 
dharmasya darsanam asti [...]) that whatever dharma may actually be, it 


tion in contemporary medieval studies that need a different paradigm than most 
contemporary models of literature, grounded as they are on the idea that the purpose of 
texts is to signify, to say some thing, and that this thing is located (or worked out by the 
reading subject) in the words of the text. The ethical reading of the Middle Ages does 
not function this way. It often maintains only the most tenuous connection with the 
letter of the text. It treats as chaff the ‘literary work of art’ that for us is the grain, as it 
repeatedly confronts basic questions about how one should behave with a view to 
greater happiness in this world and the next” [Dagenais 1994: xvii], 

524 A few interesting issues pertaining to the structure of argumentation in Sayana’s 
bhumika are reflected upon in Oertel 1930. 

525 See fn. 318 above. 
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remains first and foremost beyond daily human experience due to its very 
nature transcending sensory perception ( atmdriya ). 526 It is not my intention 
here to define or give a historical survey of the idea of dhaima as such but 
rather to get closer to how Sayana would make use of the concept in his 
Introduction to the RSBh. After all, we should not forget that “the concept 
of dhanna is so difficult to define because it ignores or transcends differ¬ 
ences that are essential or irreducible for Western understanding - differ¬ 
ences between fact and norm, cosmos and society, physics and ethics, 
etc.” 527 A long list of quotations could be offered in reference to what has 
been taken as the meaning of the term dhanna in various primary and sec¬ 
ondary sources. While referring the reader in that matter to the works by 
Hacker, Lingat and Halbfass, 528 let me recall here one stray passage from 
Sayana’s commentary on the RS, quoted also by Halbfass, 529 who says that 
“in order to explain the 'supportive,’ 'maintaining’ function of dharma, he 
[Sayana] instead refers to the installation of such essential facilities as wells 
and water reservoirs.” While this rather short passage from Sayana’s bhasya 
is somewhat reminiscent of the crucial role of the king for the practical 
maintenance of the social order, we cannot meet any of such explanations 
offered by Sayana in his bhumika, except perhaps one. When discussing the 
subject matter of the Veda as being constituted by the pair of dhanna and 
brahman, he refers to the idea of dhanna understood as an invisible power 
that “restrains the king with his staff raised for [punishment],” or as some¬ 
thing that helps the weaker of two disputants win in a contest. 530 Elsewhere 
it is rather the idea of dhanna as transcending any direct apprehension by 
means fo the senses that is alluded to by the commentator in his bhumika. 


526 Cf. Wezler 2001: 224 and Halbfass 1988: 325. 

527 Halbfass 1988: 312. 

528 Admitting different contexts in which the word dharma might take different mean¬ 
ings, Halbfass pays attention to the primary meaning of the tenn derived from its use in 
the RS and concludes: “The ritual dharma is the reactualization and earthly analogue of 
the original cosmogonic acts of “upholding” and “holding apart.” Whatever the func¬ 
tions of the ritual in Indian history may have been - its fundamental, though forgotten 
connections with cosmogony, and its commitment to “upholding” the space of the 
world, and to keeping the entities apart from each other and in their appropriate identi¬ 
ties, is beyond question” [ibidem, p. 317]. 

529 Ibidem , p. 316. 

530 See RSBh (M) I, p. 18,11-13; VBhBhS, p. 48,29-32: uddandasya rajho niyamakatvad 
vivadamanayoh purusayor madhye durbalasyapi rajasahayyavaj jayahetutvac ca dhar- 
mah purusarthah. “For the reason that it restrains the king with his staff raised [for pun¬ 
ishment] and gives victory in debate even to the weaker one, like the assistance from a 
king, dhanna indeed is an ultimate goal of man.” 
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dhaima remains essentially invisible for any means of cognition except the 
sabdapramana, or verbal testimony, which is nothing else than the testimony 
of the (words of the) Veda itself. However, it appears that in the final resort 
knowledge of dhaima is not at all directly (textually) accessible (and com¬ 
prehensible) to the adhikarin. Accessing it is a longer process subject to 
right procedures. As such, it needs explanation. There would be nothing 
special to this, if not for the characteristic attitude of Sayana vis-a-vis the 
injunction to apprehend the meaning of the Veda postulated by him to be an 
additional duty of the Vedic adept, complementing the basic injunction to 
study. The relationship between the two remains not always clear along the 
reading of the RSBhBh. Be it as it may, the general idea of dhaima as tran¬ 
scending the means of human direct perception seems to be taken by Sayana 
from Jaimini and Sahara. 531 For some reason, however, he thinks it impor¬ 
tant to support the idea of Jaimini (glossed by Sahara) with the additional, if 
not primary in that matter, authority of the PA A: “[...] it is said in a sutra of 
the Purusarthanusasana that ‘both dhaima and brahman are to be known 
only through the Veda.”’ 532 

One more passage in Halbfass’ article quoted above seems of interest 
in reference to Sayana’s understanding of dhaima. 

“All subsequent human dhaima is perpetuation and renewal of the prime¬ 
val upholding [...] In this sense, dharma is “upholding” ( dharana ) as well 
as that which “has to be upheld” ( dharya ). Those who fulfill the dharma 
uphold the condition that upholds them.” 533 

Now, it is stressed once and again by Sayana that the Veda - as expressing 
dhaima - shall protect and favor one who is a vcdavid,' 4 or “knower of the 
Veda.” The idea of mutual support of the Veda and its practitioner is also 
visible in Sayana’s explanation of the basic injunction to study the Veda, 
which, at first sight puzzling as it is, is not meant to lead primarily to under¬ 
standing, but to a textual appropriation ( prapti ) and ritual perfection ( sams- 
kara)y ! However, to be a vedavid in the sense in which Sayana wants his 
readers to understand it is tantamount to something quite different than only 
fulfilling this basic but fundamental injunction to perpetuate the Vedic tra- 


531 pratyaksam animittam vidyamanopalambhanatvat (JS 1.1.4) (“Sense-perception is 
not the means [of knowing dhaima ] because it apprehends only objects existing at the 
present time” [tr. Jha 1916: 6]. 

532 tatha ca purusarthanusasane sutritam \ dharmabrahmani vedaikavedye [RSBh (M) I, 
p. 17,40; VBhBhS, p. 48,10], 

533 Halbfass 1988: 318. 

534 See, for instance, RSBh (M) I, p. 13,22-23; VBhBhS, p. 38,29-31. 

535 Cf. also p. 250 below. 
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dition of one’s family through memorization and interiorization of its tex¬ 
tual resources. Here we step again into important fundamentals for Sayana’s 
reasoning: different “readings” of the Veda have their own ready-made pro¬ 
cedures and not much seems to be left for the “reader” to decide; to study 
the Veda according to the regular basic procedure of personal recitation 
should in his view lead to a quite different goal than “understanding” ( ava- 
bodha). The basic study is meant to perfect and refine the Vedic text in 
one’s memory and the effects of this perfection in the form of the capability 
to masterfully recite from the store of the complete mnemonic image of the 
Veda should be seen as an independently valuable goal of man ( purusartha) 
to be sought. 536 On the other hand, to become a vedavid, or vedajna, which 
appears also to be sanctioned by an injunction, 537 means to embark on a 
totally different quest for meaning and to follow another procedure. Sayana 
states clearly that it is not enough to merely know the Veda by heart and 
refrain from accepting its hidden message. The reasoning again is inscribed 
within the authoritative commentary by Yaska on RS 10.71. It is this pas¬ 
sage that speaks about the flower and fruit of the speech ( vacah puspam , 
vac ah phalani) in a metaphor that looks like it might have some appeal even 
to contemporary literary tastes. Sayana takes it as referring to the knowledge 
of dhaima and brahman. 

The point of departure for the metaphor-like expressions “flower of 
dharma” and “fruit of brahman' in the RSBhBh is RS 10.71. Once again, 
Sayana comments on this important sukta not directly but through the gloss 
offered by Yaska. Yaska’s etymologizing explanation of pertinent passages 
of the sukta in Nir. 1.20 is quoted by Sayana, commented upon and, eventu¬ 
ally, skillfully re-worked in order to suit the aims of his own commentarial 
task. It is Yaska’s gloss on RS 10.71.4-6 538 that Sayana takes as a pretext 


536 RSBh (M) I, p. 14,39-40, VBhBhS, p. 42,3-6. 

537 It is again Yaska whose authority Sayana is bringing for support when advocating for 
the existence of an injunction ( vidhi ) with respect to the knowledge of the meaning 
[RSBh (M) I, p. 17,16-17; VBhBhS, pp. 46,35-47,2]: ittham yaskena jnanastutyajnana- 
nindodaharanasya prapahcitatvadyac ca stuyate tad vidhlyata id nyayenadhyayanavad 
arthajhanasyapi vidhir abhyupagantavyah. 

538 RS 10.71.4-6: 

“Many a one who look do not see Speech, many a one who listen do not hear her. Yet 
she reveals herself to some as a loving wife, beautifully dressed, reveals her body to 
her husband. 

They say of the one who has grown uneasy and heavy in friendship: ‘They can not 
urge him any longer in the contests.’ He lives with illusion only, like a barren cow, for 
the speech that he has heard has no fruit and has no flower. 
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and makes into a sort of framework 539 in which he draws a rationale for his 
own authoritative commentary: 

yas tv anyah pathamatraparah puspaphalarahitam vacam susruvan bhavati 
| purvakandoktasya dharmasya jnanam puspam \ uttarakandoktasya brah- 
mano jnanam phalam \ yatha loke puspam phalasyotpadakam tatha veda- 
nuvacanadidharmajhanam anusthanadvara phalatmakabrahmajhaneccham 
janayati \ 

However, the other one, who is just a mere reciter, listens to the speech 
deprived of either the flower or the fruit. The flower is the knowledge of 
dharma declared in the fonner kanda [of the Veda]. 540 The fruit is the 
knowledge of brahman declared in the later kanda [of the Veda]. As in the 
common world, a flower is a producer of [its] fruit, so the knowledge of 
dharma - [arising] from the repetition of the Veda and other activities, 
generates - by way of performing [rituals] - a desire for the knowledge of 
brahman having the nature of the fruit. 541 

As the result of such a formulation, a specific relation between the 
Veda as an object of study, its nature and content, and the procedure of at¬ 
taining to its meaning comes out as predefined: a hierarchical relationship of 
development between the two “portions” of the Veda and the two corre¬ 
sponding types of knowledge that they are expected to bring about is postu¬ 
lated and taken for granted. In this somewhat incomplete figure of compari¬ 
son ( upama ), the fruit tree of the Veda, the tree of knowledge, 542 appears to 
actually bear two different fruits, but in order to keep the hierarchy of lower 


A man that abandons a friend who has learned with him no longer has a share in 
speech. What he does hear, he hears in vain, for he does not know the path of good 
action” (cf. Doniger 1981: 61 for the translation of this stanza). 

539 The same passage ( RS 10.71.6) is commented upon with a view to stating the impor¬ 
tance of svadhyaya by the author of 714 II. 15.6. 

540 It should be noted that the nomenclature concerning the two kandas is not value- 
neutral and, however difficult to be rendered in translation, purva and uttara may sug¬ 
gest an order of development, which is here no doubt what Sayana has in mind. For 
attempts at properly translating the two terms, see, for instance, POLLOCK 2004b: 769, 
which offers a choice between “Prior and Posterior Analytics” and “Philosophical and 
Theological Hermeneutics.” Cf. also Parpola 1981 and 1994, and Bronkhorst 2007. 

541 RSBh (M) I, p. 17,8-10; VBhBhS, p. 46,22-26. 

542 An image of a “tree of knowledge” can be seen in the phalasruti section concluding 
the Rgvidhana (stanzas 1-3) where the Rgveda is compared to a tree that does not yield 
a desired fruit without the proper knowledge, which in this case is said to be furnished 
by the Rgvidhana'. naranam bhagyahinanam rgvidhanam ajanatam. rgvedah kalpavrkso 
’yam phalam naiva prayacchati (“The Rgveda which is comparable to a heavenly tree 
that bestows all benefits [...] does not yield the desired result to luckless men bereft of 
the knowledge of the Rvidhana” [tr. Bhat 1998: 415]). 
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and higher knowledge in place, one of them is represented as the flower, 
which in due time transforms into a much awaited fruit. Though the 
RSBhBh speaks of the flower and the fruit without completing the image 
with the element of a tree, we can compensate for it with a parallel image in 
the earlier TSBhBh, which quotes the authority of Apastamba and reads: 

tadyathamre phalarthe ninnite cchayagandhav ity anutpadyete evam 
dharme pi caryamane ’rtha anutpadyante. 

As in the case of the mango tree which is planted for its fruits also the 
shade and fragrance are produced along, also when dharma is followed 
[other desired] results are produced on the way. 543 

Sayana’s clarification of the purport of this comparison contains an impor¬ 
tant formulation: 

na kevalam nityanaimittikabhyam anusangikasvargapraptih kim tu dhi- 
suddhyadivividisotpadanadvara brahmajhanahetutvam api tayor asti. 

Not only with the help of the [rituals classed as] nitya and naimittika 
comes additionally the attainment of heaven, but by the way of the pro¬ 
duction of the desire to know through the purification of the mind and the 
like, the same two are the cause for the effecting of the knowledge of 
brahman. 

Commenting on stanza 5 of the same RS 10.71 - again picked 
through the medium of the Mr. - Sayana moves far beyond Yaska’s inten¬ 
tions while ascribing to the Rgvedic passage a meaning altogether foreign to 
it (and to Yaska’s gloss): 544 he takes the words of the first half of the stanza 
to refer to a Vedic expert versed in the “fourteen disciplines of knowledge” 
( vidyasthanas ): 

uta tvam sakhye sthirapltam ahur nainam hinvanty api vajinesu \ adhenva 
carati mayayaisa vacam susruvan aphalam apuspam iti[Nir. 1.20] 
ay am arthah \ purvodahrtaya uta tvah pasyann ity adikaya rco ’ nantaram 
evamnata kacid rk tasya purvoktamantrasya bhuyase nirvacanaya sampad- 
yate \ tarn artham atisayena pratipadayitum prabhavati \ katham iti cet tad 
ucyate \ api caikam caturdasavidyasthanakusalam purusam vedarupaya 
vacah sakhye sthitva sthairyena vedoktarthamrtapanayuktam ahuh \ 

‘“They certainly declare one to be steadfast in friendship, him no one can 
overpower in conflicts (of debates). But that man wanders with a barren 
delusion; he listened to speech that is without fruit or flower [Nir., p. 19].’ 


543 VBhBhS, p. 6, 5-6. 

544 The pertinent passage reads [Nir. 1.20]: apy ekam vaksakhye \ sthirapltam ahu 
ramamanam vipitartham \ devasakhye \ ramamye sthana iti va \ vijnatartham \ “Indeed 
they declare one to be steadfast in friendship with speech, i.e., taking delight in it, and 
having thoroughly understood the meaning, or in friendship with gods in a delightful 
place” [tr. Nir., p. 41]. 
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The meaning here is this: having quoted previously ‘uta tvahpasyan, etc.,’ 
there is a rC-stanza which is next to that one, and which brings about a 
better explanation of the mantra previously spoken of. It is capable of 
much better clarifying that meaning. How is it possible? It is said as fol¬ 
lows: Furthennore, of one, a man who is versed in the fourteen disciplines 
of knowledge, they say also that standing firmly in the friendship of 
Speech in the form of the Veda, he has come into touch with the drinking 
of the nectar of the meaning told by the Veda.” 545 

By this tour dc force taking over of the authority of Yaska, Sayana 
seems to authorize and empower his own commentary in the shape in which 
he brings it to the reader. This shape is underpinned by a display of his 
dexterity in the fourteen vidyasthanas, one of which is Yaska-oriented ety¬ 
mology. It is also rooted in the idea of the double object of the Veda and its 
corresponding double knowledge, the idea developed within later Mimamsa 
hermeneutics long after Yaska. For some reason, however, Sayana needs the 
authority of Yaska to corroborate his own views or strengthen the claim for 
the superiority of his own commentary. No image of a tree with flower and 
fruit representing the double knowledge of dhaima and brahman is to be 
found in the Nir. 1.20 which continues with the following gloss: 

artham vacah puspaphalam aha \ yajnadaivate puspaphale \ devatadhyatme 
va | 

The meaning of speech is called its fruit and flower. Or the sacrificial 
stanzas, and stanzas addressed to deities, or the deity and the soul are its 
fruit and flower. 546 

In the perspective favoured by Sayana in the RSBhBh, the two kinds 
of knowledge of dhaima and brahman should be accessed through two dis¬ 
tinct parts of the Veda. 547 Sayana does not seem, however, to leave much 
freedom for anybody who would like to search for this double meaning and 
purpose on his own. 548 The relationship between the rearranged textual body 


545 1 am not sure whether Sayana presupposes any essential difference between vedartha 
and vedoktartha. Cf. the remarks on the notion of artha in CLOONEY 1994: 283-284: 
“Nor, finally, can artha be said to have an established referential role in Mimamsa. The 
MImamsakas do take artha very seriously, as the referent of words ( sabdartha ), the 
purpose of actions ( kriyartha ), and the motivating human goal (purusartha ). Artha’s rich 
multivalence enables the MImamsaka to reinterpret texts, revise actions and rethink the 
role of performers, continually balancing the one against the other.” More on the con¬ 
cept of vidyasthanas, see p. 228 below. 

546 Tr. Nir, p. 19. 

547 For a definition of the Veda having a double subject matter of dharma and brahman 
and the purpose of the knowledge of the two, see p. 178 above. 

54S yas tu vedam adhltyapy artham na vijanati so ’yam puman bharam eva harati 
dharayati \ sthanur iti drstantah \ chinnasakham suskam vrksamulam sthanusabdenocyate 
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of the Veda and its pre-defmed double knowledge seems to be of a more 
complex nature in the practice of transmission: both the Vedic text and the 
knowledge of its meaning(s) should be received from the teacher. 549 Where 
is then to be seen the dhamia that is said to be one of the two objects of the 
Veda? Apparently, it is not to be seen: 

anusthanad urdhvam utpatsyamanasya dharmasya purvam avidyamana- 
tvan na pratyaksayogyatasd \ uttarakale ’pi rupadirahityan nendriyair ava- 
gamyate \ ata evadrstam id sarvair abhidhiyate \ lingarahityan nanu- 
manavisayatvam apy asd \ suhkhaduhkhe dharmadharmayor lingam id cet 
badham \ ayam api lingalingibhavo vedenaiva gamyate \ tatas codanaiva si0 
dharme pramanam || 551 


| sa ca yathendhanartham evopayujyate na tu puspaphalartham \ tatha kevalapathakasya 
vratyatvam na bhavadty etavad eva \ na hy anusthanam svargadiphalasiddhir vasd \ 
kilety anena lokaprasiddhir dyotyate \ loke pi pathakasya yavatl dhanadipuja tato py 
adhika vidusi drsyate \ [RSBh (M) I, p. 16,12-16; VBhBhS, p. 44,30-35], “However, if 
one, even though having studied the Veda, does not understand the meaning, such a man 
indeed takes on, i.e., is upholding a burden. The trunk ( sthanu ) is an allegory. By the 
word sthanu the dry stump of a tree with cut-off branches is meant. And as it (i.e., the 
trunk) is used for the purpose of fuel and not for the purpose of [bringing] flowers and 
fruits, so the one who is only reciting merely does not fall into the state of an outcast by 
that much only. For his is not [any] accomplishment or the attainment of any fruit [of 
the performance of rites], as heaven and the like. And the word kila expresses common 
knowledge. As much of honor with money and the like is a share of the reciter even 
among ordinary people, indeed much more of that is seen in the case of the knower.” 

549 kim ca yad vedavakyam acaryad grhitam arthajhanarahitam patharupenaiva punah 
punar uccaryate tat kadacid api na jvalad svartham na prakasayad \ yathagnirahita- 
pradese praksiptam suskakastham na jvalad tadvat \ tatha sad tasya vakyasya vedatvam 
eva mukhyam na syat \ alaukikam purusarthopayam vetty anened vedasabdanirvaca- 
nam / tatha coktam \ pratyaksenanumitya va yas tupayo na budhyate \ etam vidand ve- 
dena tasmad vedasya vedata || id || ato mukhyavedatvasiddhaye jhatavya eva tadarthah || 
[RSBh (M) I, p. 16,16-18; VBhBhS, p. 45,1-9], “No Vedic text received from the 
teacher without the knowledge of the meaning, and then only recited again and again 
will ever blaze up, ever enlighten its own meaning. Just as in a place with no fire a dry 
piece of wood thrown in will never blaze up. If it would be thus, the Veda-nature of 
such texts would not be prominent! ‘One gets to know through it an otherworldly means 
of attaining the ultimate goals of man’ - this is the explanation of the word veda. And it 
is said: However, the means which is not known through direct perception or through 
inference they leam through the Veda. There from comes the Veda nature of the Veda. 
So, in order to attain the primary Veda nature its meaning should be known.” 

550 There seems to be a shortcut here; in place of the Veda the injunction is adduced by 
Sayana, perhaps having in mind the commentary on the JS which makes recourse to the 
deconstructive application of such a substitution. 

551 RSBh (M) I, p. 18,1-4; VBhBhS, p. 48,15-19. 
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Because dharma, which is about to arise [only] after the perfonnance [of 
the sacrifice], does not exist beforehand, it is not suitable for sense-per¬ 
ception. Also afterwards, as it is deprived of colour, etc., it cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the senses. Therefore it is said by everyone to be invisible. As it 
is deprived of characteristic marks it also cannot be the object of an infer¬ 
ence. You might say that happiness and suffering are characteristic marks 
of dharma and adharma. Certainly. But the relationship of such character¬ 
istic marks and their bearer can be known only through the Veda. There¬ 
fore the Vedic injunction is the only valid means of cognition of dharma. 

Eventually, a qualified adept of the Veda appears to be left no choice 
but the Veda itself as the only source of knowledge of the otherwise “invisi¬ 
ble” dharma. So is it with the other kind of knowledge, that of brahman. 
Commenting on the RS, which is the case here, concerns mostly the former 
knowledge as proper to the “prior part” ( purvakanda ) of the Veda where the 
mantras of the Rgveda seem to belong to. This explains to some extant 
Sayana’s focus on the methods of illuminating the meaning and purpose of 
the Veda, which are proper for the dhaimavicara or “investigation of 
dharma .” 

In his attempt at bridging the gap between expressing and understand¬ 
ing the two subject matters of the Veda - dharma and brahman - Sayana 
seems to sharply differentiate between the things one is supposed to do with 
Vedic texts, in other words, between distinct practices of recit¬ 
ing/training/perfecting on one hand and reading/listening/establishing the 
meaning on the other. All those practices are ruled by procedures that have 
their specific goals to achieve. In his otherwise most valuable study, H. 
Oertel does not seem to account for this situational aspect of Sayana’s idea 
of the Vedic discourse and takes his statements as referring to generally 
accepted common sense concerning textual reading anytime and any¬ 
where. 552 

While attempting to reconstruct Sayana’s train of thought concerning 
the textuality of the Veda as it is reflected in the RSBhBh, we should be 
aware of his specific horizon of understanding. The bipartite pattern of the 
Veda and the double knowledge that it is supposed to bring about should 
somehow be accounted for against this general horizon. In a passage at the 
beginning of the bhumika, Sayana takes pains to prove the priority of the 
task of understanding the purpose of the performance of Vedic srauta rituals 
{yajhanusthanartha) first, before apprehending the meaning and purpose of 
the Veda ( vedarthajhana) in general, and that of the Rgveda in particular: 


552 Cf. Oertel 1930: 67. On the contextual and situational aspects of social practices of 
reading in general, see, for instance, the Introduction to Cavallo - Chartier 2001. 
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astv evam sarvavedadhyayanatatparayanabrahmayajhajapadau rgveda- 
syaiva prathamyam \ arthajhanasya tu yajnanusthanarthatvat tatra tu ya- 
jurvedasyaiva pradhanatvad tadvyakhyanam eva adau yuktam | 553 

Let there be the primacy of the Rgveda in the studying, going over them, 
ceremonial reciting, silent chanting, etc., of all the Vedas. Still, since the 
knowledge of the meaning has the purpose of the performance of sacrifi¬ 
cial acts [and] the primacy of the Yajurveda in that matter stands clear, it 
is correct that its explanation is undertaken first. 

Because arthajnana probably refers here not only to the understanding 
of the meaning of the Veda sayings but also the knowledge of the aim or 
purpose (artha in the sense of prayojana) of these sayings within the context 
of the sacrifice , 554 we get another bipartite scheme. It should, however, be 
kept in mind that the exact reference of the term artha was a matter of dis¬ 
cussion and argument among traditional Vaiyakaranas as well as Nairvaca- 
nas 555 and MImamsakas, to name just those circles that might have been 
close to Sayana’s own thinking. Be it as it may, while acknowledging the 
hierarchy of the two levels of knowledge, Sayana seems to be satisfied with 
confining his own investigation to the domain of the “flower of the Veda,” 
i.e., to the knowledge of dhaima. Accordingly, we often get the impression 


55 RSBh (M) I, p. 1,24-25; VBhBhS, p. 12,28-31. 

554 Cf. Sayana’s discussion about the necessity of the knowledge of the concept of 
quotation/indication by mantrapratlka : lihgopadesas ca tad arthavad /f/||22|| agneyyag- 
nldhram upatisfheteti sruyate \ tasyayam arthah \ agnir devata yasya re ah seyam agneyl \ 
tayagnldhrasthanam upatistheteti \ tatra hy upasthanam upadisad brahmanam agne naya 
[7?5 1.189.1] ity anayopatistheteti mantrapratlkam pathitva nopadisati kim tv agneyit- 
valingenopadisati \ yada tasyam rcy agnih pradhanyena pratipadyate tada tasya rco gnir 
devata bhavati \ tatha saty agneyyeti devatavacitaddhitantanirdesa upapadyate \ tasmad 
ay am upadesas tan mantravakyam arthavad iti bodhayati \ “But there is an indication of 
a characteristic mark [of a deity], [so] that it is meaningful. There is a verse of the Sruti: 
‘Let him approach the Agnldhra [priest] with an Agneyl.’ Here is the meaning of this: 
Whichever hymn has Agni as its deity is [called] Agneyl. With this let him approach the 
place of the Agnldhra [priest]. For here the Brahmana which indicates the approaching 
does not indicate ‘Let him approach’ with ‘ agne naya,' having read (i.e., quoted) the 
initial words of the mantra, but it indicates this with the characteristic mark of being an 
Agneyi. Whenever in a stanza Agni is made known in a dominant way, then Agni is the 
deity of that stanza. Being so, with an Agneyl is an indication of [a word] ending in a 
taddhita suffix expressing a deity. Therefore this indication makes one understand that 
this statement of the mantra is meaningful” ( RSBh (M) I, p. 6,10-14; VBhBhS, p. 23,8- 
17). 

555 For details, see Kahrs 1998: 39-50. Kahrs often resorts to illustrating the position of 
Yaska through the words of Sayana, but does not count the latter as an important repre¬ 
sentative of the Nirvacana school. 
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that he thinks about the Veda primarily in terms of dharmajhans'~ b while 
leaving the liberating knowledge of brahmajnana to the true ascetics of the 
highest rank. For Sayana’s reader it is clear, however, that the fruit of the 
knowledge of brahman makes not much sense without the flower of knowl¬ 
edge of dhaima , if possible at all. And it is the latter that remains primarily 
the domain of the investigation of the vedavid as far as the knowledge of the 
meaning and purpose of the RS is concerned. 


8.4. Is there a need for a commentary on the Veda? 


Is there a need for a commentary on the Veda? This rather disquieting 
question reappears several times during the debate with the fictional oppo¬ 
nent in the RSBhBh. In the beginning section, the opponent doubts whether 
a commentary on the Veda has any sense at all if its object is not proved 
first to exist: 

nanv astu nama vedakhyah kascit padarthah \ tathapi nasau vyakhyanam 
arhatif 57 

[Objection:] Granted, there may [actually] be a thing/phenomenon called 
veda. Even so it is not worthy of a commentary. 

This objection on the part of the purvapaksin triggers a sequence of 
arguments leading to final statements that amount to what earlier Indology 
called Veda apologetics . 558 It should be noted yet that the same strings of 
objections and rejoinders show how problematic the very textual status of 
the Veda as whole composed of different constituent parts must have been 
for systematic thought anchored in the complex tradition of logical reason¬ 
ing disciplined by the long history of debate among followers of different 
philosophical schools. It seems that the existence of the Veda should not 
present any doubt to a Mimamsaka like Sayana, and certainly it did not. Yet 
to believe it to exist and to prove its existence on formally recognized 


556 In some editions ( VBhBhS\ p. 46,32-33; Bali 1999: 169,18) Sayana’s gloss of RS 
10.71.5cd reads: pathamatraparam prati vedarupa vag dharmajhanarupam kslram na 
dogdhlty adhenuh which indicates that the “milk” of Speech in the form of the Veda is 
the “knowledge of dharm ah By contrast the edition by Muller [RSBh (M) I, p. 17,14] 
and an edition referred to in Ray 1961: 242 read \..\dharmabrahmajnanarupam [...] 
instead. See also fn. 589 below. 

557 RSBh (M) I, p. 3,5; VBhBhS, p. 15,16-17. 

55S See for instance Oertel 1930. 
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grounds are two different stories. This intended formal correctness of rea¬ 
soning along lines that could appeal also to followers of other philosophical 
systems suggests that the bhumikas were meant to be read as little works 
within the intertextual frames of philosophical debate of the times. This type 
of reasoning also betrays basic theoretical presuppositions concerning the 
type of commentary on the Veda introduced by the RSBhBh. it was going to 
be a scholarly commentary, an exegesis of the exceptional type of discourse 
represented by the Veda, and executed with the equipment of recognized 
tools of scholarly interpretation. Before that, however, the author of the 
bhumika needs to prove that his scholarly commentary is worthy of atten¬ 
tion at all. This is why he enters into a discussion on the grounds for his 
object to formally exist. For the Veda to formally exist, it takes every con¬ 
stituent part of it to be defined according to an acknowledged procedure. 
Thus, the three constituent parts of the Veda formed in the MImamsa per¬ 
spective by three types of discourse, namely mantra, vidhi and arthavada, 
are defined and proved to have intended meaning and purpose ( vivaksitar- 
tha), and to be authoritative as means of cognition. Only then a valid com- 
mentarial explanation of the Veda reconstituted in that way may have any 
grounds to be constructed upon. With this said, we should bear in mind that 
the Veda to be commented upon is said to form the object of a traditionally 
recognized injunction to study. The injunction itself comes from the Sruti 
(714 2), which means that it is a saying contained in the Veda and as such 
needs not only adequate textual appropriation by way of memorization and 
textual mastery, but also proper understanding of its meaning and purpose. 
And the point that Sayana repeatedly makes is that the latter is enjoined by 
the Veda independently, though on parallel grounds: 

adhyayanavad arthajnanasyapi vihitatvad arthajnanaya vedo vyakhyata- 
vyah . 559 

Just as the [basic] study [of the Veda] is a matter of [solemn] injunction, 
so is the knowledge of [its] meaning and purpose, and that is why the 
Veda should be explained [by commentary] for the sake of knowing [its] 
meaning and purpose. 

In this perspective, the commentary on the meaning and purpose of 
the Veda receives a sanction based on a Vedic injunction of undisputed 
authority. It is this second injunction which, naturally for the author of a 
commentary, is brought to the center of the bhumika in search of the legiti¬ 
mating source of his enterprise. The injunction to know the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda is by no means a recommendation for a free individual 
pursuit of the inner meaning of the Veda. That one, being identified before¬ 
hand as the knowledge of brahman, has been reserved for the few deserving 

559 


RSBh (M) I, p. 17,36; VBhBhS, p. 48,1-2. 
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the appellation of paramahamsa - the ascetic-teachers of highest rank. 560 As 
such, it can be only communicated to Vedic adepts through personal oral 
instruction by a teacher. It is the second injunction that can be fulfilled, as it 
seems, with the writing/reading of an explanatory commentary. And this 
makes room for a commentarial elucidation as understood by Sayana. By 
this very reason, however, the commentary is limited to the part of knowl¬ 
edge embodied in the Veda that is referred to by the term dharmajnana in 
contradistinction to that of brahmajnana. It is clear for Sayana that not all 
eligible for the basic study of the Veda ( vedadhyayanadhikarin ) will be fit to 
receive the message of his scholarly commentary. After formally declaring 
the nature of his commentary and its subject matter, he concludes: 

tad evam visayadyanubandhacatustayam avagatya samahitadhiyah srota- 
rah vedavyakhyanepravartantam . s61 

Thus, having understood the four connecting links beginning with the 
subject matter, let those listeners with a composed mind proceed to listen 
to [my] explanation of the Veda. 

As a Mimamsaka, Sayana must have shared the central commitment 
of Mimamsa thought formulated by a contemporary scholar as insistence 
“on the primacy of textual knowledge and the central importance of an ap¬ 
proved, orthodox pathway to correct, textual knowledge.” 562 And his com¬ 
mentary must have been intended to answer the needs of those who shared 
that kind of commitment towards the Veda in the first place. In line with 
such an attitude was his image of the Veda as an object to be explained 
through commentary. The explanation needed by those who are desirous of 
knowledge and deriving from the Vedic injunction is presented by the 
RSBhBh time and again in the way proving its scholarly value. The aim of 
such a commentary is illustrated as an interpretative effort constituted by 
reconstructing meanings on different levels of Vedic discourse. The basic 
method of his own commentary (humbly limited to knowledge of the lower 
kind [aparavidya]) is illustrated in the RSBhBh by a few lines following 
Yaska’s allegorical explanation of RS 10.71 in Mr. 1.19: 

tplyapadatatparyam darsayati \ apy ekasmai tanvam visasra it f 63 svam at- 
manam vivrnute jnanatn prakasanam arthasyahanaya vaceti \ asyayam ar- 
thah | apisabdaparyaya utosabdah \ sa ca purvoktanabhijnavailaksanya- 
yatra prayukto nipatanam anekarthatvat \ yah puman vyakaranadyahgaih 


560 Cf. p. 124 above. 

561 RSBh (M) I, p. 18,19; VBhBhS, p. 49,8-9. 

562 Clooney 1994: 279. 

563 RS 10.71.4c. 
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svasabdartham mimamsaya tatparyam ca sodhayitum pravrttas tasma 
ekasmai vedah svaklyam tanum visasre | 564 

And now [Yaska] shows the true purport of the third pada\ “‘Yet she re¬ 
veals herself to some,’ [that is] unveils her own self; he/it addresses the 
knowledge, illumination of meaning through this Speech.” And this means 
the following: the word uta is a synonym of api. And because particles 
have different meanings it is used here to differentiate from the men of ig¬ 
norance previously spoken of. To the man who has set out to clarify the 
own meaning of words with the help of grammar and other vedahgas and 
the true purport [of statements] with the [art of] MImamsa - to such a one 
only the Veda unveils her own body (i.e., herself). 

svam ityadikam b5 padavyakhyanam \ jnanam ityadikam 566 tatparyavya- 
khyanam \ vedarthaprakasanaksamam samyagjnanam anaya trtlyapada- 
rupaya vaca mantra aheti\ 

The [saying] beginning with svam is an explanation of the [individual] 
words, the [saying] beginning with jnanam is an explanation of the true 
purport [of the passage]. By speech having the form of the third pada the 
mantra addresses the right knowledge suitable for [the effort of] shedding 
light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

The concluding passage of the RSBhBh showing the Vedic teacher 
and a group of students warns against wasting the true knowledge of the 
Veda by imparting it to all pupils without discrimination and recommends 
granting it exclusively to those who deserve it: acaryena mukhyasisyaya 
vedavidyopadestavya (“the [secret] knowledge of the Veda should be taught 
by the teacher [only] to his foremost student”). This image is cleverly juxta¬ 
posed with a self-reflection pointing to the aim of the commentary: tadar- 
tham rgvedo ’ smabhih sadanganusarena vyakhyayate (“To that purpose the 
Rgveda is [here] explained by us in accordance with the six arigadj. 561 
These words stress again the scholarly character of the commentary to fol¬ 
low. Whether the purpose of the commentary formulated in that way re¬ 
mains in line with other suggestions to be found within the body of the 
bhasya proper remains an open question. An interesting hint to a possible 
answer is offered by the somewhat extended preamble to the RSBh on 


564 RSBh (M) 1, p. 16,31-34; VBhBhS, p. 45,27-31. 

565 = svam atmanam vivrnute. ; cf. Nir. 1.19 or RS 10.7.4. 

566 = jnanam prakasanam arthasyahanaya vacd, cf. Nir. loc. cit. 

567 RSBh (M) I, p. 22,38; VBhBhS, p. 59,25. See also p. 117 above. The edition in the 
VBhBhS stops with the words vedavidyopadestavya and apparently takes the sentence 
beginning with tadartham [...] as belonging already to the text of the bhasya on RS 1.1.1 
(cf. the full text quoted on p. 117 above). 
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adhyaya 4 of the second astaka. After the standard opening stanza, 568 it fea¬ 
tures another sloka that reads: 569 

ittham dvitlyastakagas tritlyo ’dhyaya adarat \ 
vyakhyatah sayanaryena purusarthapradarsakah || 

In this way the third adhyaya of the second astaka has been explained with 
much care by noble Sayana as one which shows the ultimate goal(s) of 
man. 

What we may infer from this formulation is that Sayana’s careful 
elucidation of the meaning and purpose of the Veda in the way as it is sup¬ 
posed to be done is said to present the Vedic text as showing the ultimate 
goal(s) to be reached by man. We may surmise that perhaps the human goal 
of dhaima is what is meant here. By contrast, the full set of four such goals 
is declared by means of another paratextual framing device - that of the 
phalasruti formula - to be granted by Vidyatirthamahesvara through the 
medium of the student’s effort at understanding the Veda along the lines of 
the Vedarthaprakasa prepared by Sayana. 570 By the latter strategy the schol¬ 
arly enterprise of elucidating the meaning and purpose of the Veda also 
takes on a practical religious dimension. 


8.5. Sayana and the two Mimamsas 


The problem of the actual relationship between the two Mimamsas in 
their historical and conceptual development has engaged much scholarly 
attention in recent times. 571 The nature of this relationship remains of 
considerable importance also for an attempt to determine the place of 
Sayana’s thought against the background of the basic tenets of the two 
schools. The terms purvamlmamsa and uttaramlmamsa occur several times 
within the body of the RSBhBh as proper names referring to the schools, 
their basic works 572 or exegetical methods. 573 First to be noticed is a formu- 

56S On the architecture of the RSBh, see pp. 149-150 above. 

569 RSBh (S) I,p. 1022. 

570 Seep. 171. 

571 For a bibliography of pertinent studies, see Bronkhorst 2007. For a discussion of 
the problem of the relation between the two Mimamsas, see further Parpola 1981, 
Bronkhorst 2003, Pollock 2004b, and Malamoud 1977: 44-67. 

572 See, e.g., RSBh (M) I, p. 7,22; VBhBhS, p. 25,25-26: tad uttaramlmamsayam 
prathamadhyayasya caturthapade [...]. 
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laic expression also found in preambles to other bhasyas. It features the two 
names forming a pair - pilrvottaminimanisc 4 - put in a position that sug¬ 
gests that a thorough study of the two not only preceded but was taken as a 
necessary prerequisite to the vedarthaprakasana proper: 

ye purvottaramlmamse te vyakhyayatisamgrahat \ 
kipalurmadhavacaryo vedartham vaktum udyatah || 

Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and 
Uttara MImamsa, [now] compassionate Madhavacarya resolved to pro¬ 
nounce the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

The formulation of the stanza does not make it clear, however, 
whether what is referred to is in fact the two MImamsas forming one system 
composed of two parts or two separate systems of thought. Whatever be the 
case, other instances suggest that Sayana often tried his best to accommo¬ 
date the tenets of both into his vision of the legacy of the Veda. No doubt, 
most of his extensive quotations from MImamsa works - in this case, to be 
true, resembling, with Sayana's explanations attached, almost little, formally 
complete commentaries - concern the basic Sutra of Jaimini. Whether this 
should be taken as an argument for classifying Sayana under the label of a 
“ritual” MImamsaka 575 rather than a Vedantic MImamsaka cannot be said 
for sure yet. A further mention of the pair of MImamsas is to be found at the 
end of the bhumika in the passage reading 


573 See, e.g., RSBh (M) I, p. 22,4; VBhBhS, p. 58,7-8: purvottaramimamsayor vedartho- 
payogo ’tispasta eva. 

574 See RSBhBh 4 = TSBhBh 6; see Appendix 1. 

575 On the problems involved in such a nomenclature and its historical aspects, see 
Bronkhorst 2007, especially his concluding remarks, challenging as they are in their 
final statement: “[...] later ritual MImamsakas - prominent among them Kumarila Bhatta 
- could no longer resist the lure of the notion of liberation and yielded to it without 
becoming Vedantins. From the point of view of ritual MImamsa the two MImamsas 
were not fundamentally one, and had never been one. Vedanta had attached itself to the 
older school of Vedic interpretation, claiming that it had always been part of it; that 
ritual MImamsa had never been complete without it. The ritual MImamsakas knew 
better, and historically speaking they were right” [ibidem, p. 78], Although Bronkhorst’s 
stimulating study does not reach historically later than the times of Ramanuja and his 
early commentators, his formulation of the general strategy on the part of the Vedantic 
MImamsa may hold true also for the intellectual milieu of the fourteenth-century Srhgeri 
circle of Vedantic thinkers and, to an extent, also for Say a h a - An attempt to apply 
Bronkhorst’s formulations to the thought of the latter should perhaps be reverse: Sayana 
as a Vedic exegete in his RSBhBh seems obliged to complement his exegetical equip¬ 
ment of the ritual MImamsa with that of the “improved MImamsa” postulating the 
higher knowledge of brahman. 
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purvottaramimamsayor vedarthopayogo ’tispasta eva | 576 

The use of [the methods developed by] Purva and Uttara Mlmamsa for 

[establishing] the meaning and purpose of the Veda is more than obvious. 

There, the pair is put in the context of the evaluation of the fourteen knowl¬ 
edge-disciplines with respect to their application in determining the mean¬ 
ing and purpose of the Veda. One is not certain, however, whether the pair 
was meant to be counted here as one discipline made of two constituent 
parts or as two distinct knowledge-disciplines. The testimony of the Smrti 
which Sayana quotes for support ( YajSmr 1.3) 577 appears not very specific 
in this respect: the term mlmamsa is used in the list of fourteen disciplines 
in its stem form, as a member of a compound, and may therefore - as other 
terms in the list - refer to one or more distinct schools sharing the same 
hermeneutical method. This ambiguity also stems from the fact that the 
number fourteen is made of several clusters of elements among which the 
Vedas may be counted either as four or as three elements. Depending on the 
choice we are left with one or two MImamsas. Even if the latter be the case, 
the status of the two systems referred to in the compound by mlmamsa ap¬ 
pears to be equal. On the other hand, we must remember that the vedahgas 
mentioned in the same list seem to be hierarchically ordered in the RSBhBh , 
with grammar held as principal and etymology granted a special status. 578 


576 RSBh (M) I, p. 22,4; VBhBhS, p. 58,7-8. 

577 purananyayamlmamsadharmasastrahgamisritah \ 
vedah sthanani vidyanam dharmasya ca caturdasa || 

See further p. 229 below. 

571 ' The precedence given to the vedahgas of grammar and etymology seems characteris¬ 
tic of Sayana’s preferred method of exegesis visible in the RSBhBh as well as in the 
bhasya proper. The idea that grammar is the principal “science” among the limbs of the 
Veda is taken by Sayana from Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, which he quotes extensively. 
The pertinent passage is Mahabhasya 1.1.19-20 (pradhanam ca satsv ahgesu vyakaranam 
| pradhane ca krto yatnah phalavan bhavati) referred to in the RSBhBh while explaining 
the vedahgas’ use for the explanation of the meaning of the Veda ( RSBh [M] I, p. I, 
19,29-30; VBhBhS, pp. 51,35-52,1). It is not clear whether Sayana was more inclined 
towards the Prabhakara or Kaumarila school. Some instances indicate the former: while 
enumerating five purposes of grammar ( RSBh [M] I, p. 19,24-28; VBhBhS, p. 51,27- 
30), Sayana accepts all five in spite of the explicit reluctance to do the same on the part 
of Kumarila (cf. Ramachandrudu 1994: 244) who admits their role only as one among 
other vedahgas. Taking six limbs with the Paninian grammar as necessary for studying 
the Veda and its meaning also runs against the opinion by Kumarila. Some scholars, 
however, take Sayana’s views as supporting Kumarila’s school (cf. KURATA 1994: 364), 
especially as concerns the problem of the scope of the basic injunction to study the 
Veda. 
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In a number of instances, Sayana uses the term mlmamsa as referring 
generally to the procedure of hermeneutical investigation, or textual exege¬ 
sis of sort, roughly equivalent to that of vicara. The otherwise separate Ml¬ 
mamsa traditions appear in Sayana to be several times reconciled and juxta¬ 
posed in a hierarchical order. While Sayana admits a higher position of the 
Posterior ( uttara ) Mlmamsa, he also grants a sort of necessary precedence to 
the Prior ( purva ) Mlmamsa. 579 Some distortions to this overall picture are to 
be found in other bhumikas . 58 ° A passage from the TSBhBh containing a 
discussion on the Veda’s intrinsic authority ( svatahpramanyam ) features a 
quotation from JS 1.1.5 handled in a way that appears to be pointed against 
Badarayana. 581 Another passage from the same work, while touching upon 
the problem of the authorlessness ( apauruseyatva ) of the Veda, also seems 
to oppose Badarayana: 

ata eva badarayanat. ‘sastrayonitvad [...] iti sutrena brahmano veda- 
karanatvam avocat\ maivam, srutismrtibhyam nityatvavagamatf* 2 

For this very reason Badarayana spoke of brahman as the cause of the 
Veda with the sutra “sastrayonitvaf [BS 1.1.3], [Do] not [say] so! For the 
etemality [of the Veda] is understood from Sruti and Smrti [alike]. 


579 A telling case here is the later KSBhBh; cf. below, p. 212. 

580 The actual tenor of these passages should be, however, carefully judged against the 
background of the genre, i.e., that of the argument with an imagined opponent. It is not 
uncommon in Sayana’s bhumikas that he puts quotations from authorities he respects 
into the mouth of the opponent in order to achieve faraway goals of the discussion. 

581 [...] tasya nityatvena vaktrdosasankanudayat \ etad eva jaiminina sutritam - tat pra- 
manam badarayanasyanapeksitatvad [ VBhBhS, p. 3,4-5]: “[...] because no fault on the 
part of the speaker can be suspected here to arise since it (i.e., the Veda) is eternal. This 
has been in a sutra by Jaimini: 'It (i.e., the Veda) is [in itself] authoritative because it is 
independent from [any statement of] Badarayana.’” For a translation of the whole pas¬ 
sage see Bali 1999: 36: “The words expressed by a man [...] require some original 
authenticity to avoid the possibility of the mistake on the part of a man, but the Veda 
does not (require) such an authenticity because it is eternal and so the doubt about the 
speaker does not arise. This has been summarized by Jaimini thus, 'That (i.e. the Veda) 
is the Authority itself, it does not require any statement from Badarayana in its support.’ 
However, both Sandal 1923: 2 and Jha 1933: 8 interpret J.S. 1.1.5 quite differently.” It 
should be noted that Sayana precedes the quotation explicitly with “this indeed was put 
by Jaimini in a sutra ” (etad eva jaiminina sutritam) and not “[...] by Badarayana” which 
otherwise would have been more natural if he wanted the sutra to convey Badarayana’s 
point of view. Further on, however, the TSBhBh seems to offer a curious reconciliation 
of Jaimini’s and Badarayana’s views on the eternity of the Veda admitting a sort of 
“relational” eternity of Brahman as the speaker of the Veda [ VBhBhS, p. 4, 3-4]. 

582 VBhBhS, p. 3,10-11. The same sutra is quoted by RSBhBh in support of quite an¬ 
other idea. See RSBh (M) I, p. 7,27; VBhBhS, p. 26,5. 
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Other passages where Uttara MImamsa authors are referred to hap¬ 
pen, however, to be quoted in support of the ideas of the uttarapaksa, and 
probably also of those of Sayana himself. Elsewhere, the double character 
of the MImamsa reflects the otherwise Vedantic idea about lower and higher 
knowledge. 583 The relationship between the two is formulated in the 
RSBhBh with the aid of the interpretation of a stanza from the famous hymn 
RS 10.71. 584 

I am not quite sure whether Sayana’s attitude in the RSBhBh towards 
the two Mimamsas can be entirely traced back to the ideology worked out 
by his elder brother who no doubt remained an authority for him, or whether 
it actually reflects Sayana’s own independent views. 585 In more or less the 
same passage of the RSBhBh, we can see the term mlmamsa being used 
with reference to a seemingly generally understood procedure of exegesis 
without which an adept of the Veda, even if versed in the important six ah- 
gas, may find himself in no position to grasp the meaning of the Veda prop¬ 
erly. At closer reading it becomes clear, however, that what Sayana actually 
has in mind is the (Purva) MImamsa’s exegetic processing of text pertaining 
to ritual praxis. This is to help clarify and pinpoint the meaning of the Veda 
only as far as it refers to the right execution of the ritual actions: 

any ah kascid arthajhanaya vyakaranadyahgani srnvann api mlmamsara- 
hityad enam vedarupam vac am na samyak srnoti / yavato ' svan pratigrhnl- 
yat tavato varunah catuskapalan nirvapet (TS 2.3.12.1) ity atra vya- 
karanamatrena pratigrhltur istih pratlyate \ mlmamsayam tu nyayena datur 
itinirnltam ( JS 3.4.30). 586 

Another one, although lending his ear to grammar and other vedangas for 
the sake of knowing the meaning, does not hear properly this Speech in 
the form of the Veda since he lacks [the knowledge of] MImamsa. With 
regard to [the passage TS 2.3.12.1,] “As many horses as he accepts so 
many offerings to Varuna should he offer,” 587 with the grammar [rules] 


See p. 200 above. 

584 Cf. pp. 195-196 above. While interpreting pada d of RS 10.71.5, Sayana departs from 
the interpretation of Yaska whom he otherwise constantly presents as his respected 
guide in the right application of the exegetical method of nirvacana. For Yaska’s own 
explanation of this pada cf. p. 198 above. 

585 Cf. Bronkhorst 2003: 118-119: “[...] some Vedantins [...] looked for ways of giv¬ 
ing their philosophy the underpinning of solid Vedic hermeneutics, which existed al¬ 
ready for Vedic ritual. These Vedantins made an effort to show that the correct applica¬ 
tion of the principles of MImamsa would not only lead to the execution of sacrifices, but 
also to knowledge of brahman and therefore to liberation.” 

586 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,27-30; VBhBhS, p. 45,21-25. 

587 Tr. Keith 1967:1, 173. 
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only, it is understood that it is the taker’s offering [which should be per¬ 
formed]. But according to a rule in the MImamsa it should be decided that 
it is [that] of the giver. 

No parallel example of a Vedantic procedure of arriving at the proper sense 
is to be found in the RSBhBh. This remains perhaps in line with the else¬ 
where expressed conviction that the investigation into brahmajnana as the 
form of knowledge proper to the Uttara MImamsa is something reserved 
only for the paramahamsa sanmyasins whose elevated status Sayana could 
not or did not want to claim. 588 Instead, one can find at the closure of the 
above-mentioned passage rather instructive references made by Sayana to 
the Vedantic portion of the Sruti, i.e., to sayings of Upanisads with a telling 
example from the late Paramahamsa Upanisad of Vedantic character. The 
reference concerns brahmajnana, which is elsewhere said by Sayana to 
bring the fulfillment of the highest goal of man (i.e., moksa or liberation): 589 

yatha ca phalam trptihetus tatha brahmajhanam krtakrtyatvahetuh \ yat 
purnanandaikabodhas tad brahmaham asmlti krtakrtyo bhavatlti , 590 

Just as a fruit is the cause of satisfaction, so the knowledge of brahman is 
the cause of having fulfilled every endeavor. [As is said in Paramahamsa 
Upanisad 4:] ‘“I am that brahman which is complete bliss and conscious¬ 
ness only’ - [realizing this] one fulfills every endeavor.” 

After a somewhat lengthy explanation of RS 10.71, the argument 
boils down to prove that such profound eulogy of the knowledge of the 
deeper meaning of the Veda is as good as an injunction to that effect. In this 
way, after a long concatenation of pro and con arguments, Sayana concludes 
with reconciling the Purva MImamsa need of a clearly defined injunction to 
undertake actions within the sphere of the Veda (i.e., to carry out sva- 
dhyaya) with the Uttara MImamsa hunger for a deeper meaning and purpose 


588 As pointed out above (pp. 42 and 143), in contrast to his brother, Sayana remained a 
grhastha and had three sons. See also p. 124 above. 

5S9 Cf. pathamatraparam prati vedarupa vag dharmabrahmajhanarupam kslram na dog- 
dhlty adhenuh \ ata evasau maya kapatarupa \ aindrajalikanirmitagosadrsarupatvat\\ taya 
mayaya saha carann ayam paramapurusartham na labhata ity arthah \ [RSBh (M) I, p. 
17,14-16; VBhBhS, p. 46,32-35; cf. also fn. 556 above]. “But to the one who is merely 
intent on recitation, Speech in the form of the Veda does not yield the milk of the 
knowledge of dharma and brahman, thus it is a 'non-cow.’ Therefore it is indeed an 
illusion in the shape of a fraud because it has a form resembling a cow made by a magi¬ 
cian. And continuing with such illusion he does not obtain the highest goal of man. This 
is the meaning.” Sayana does not precisely state here what he himself understands by 
this highest goal, but we may presume that he has some sort of liberating knowledge in 
mind. This again appears for a scholar of the kind of Sayana to be out of his competence 
to speak about. 

590 RSBh (M) I, p. 17,11-12; VBhBhS, p. 46,27-29. 
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of the Veda. However, in the perspective adopted by Sayana the latter is not 
limited to a procedure of reading Vedantic meaning and purpose into the 
“great sayings” ( mahavakyas) of the Upanisads. Quite to the contrary, his 
procedure remains that which is as close as possible to the letter of the text 
while paying respect both to the presumptions of Mimamsa and ambitions 
of Vedanta to look for liberating knowledge within or with the help of the 
Veda. The two Mimamsas remain two worlds apart but their respective 
hermeneutic procedures are assimilated into the vision of a complementary 
knowledge of a double meaning and purpose of the Veda - that of dhaima 
and that of brahman. The problem of the double knowledge of the Veda has 
its important connection to the way in which Sayana forms his image of the 
relationship between the two systems of Purva and Uttara Mimamsa. At 
times it may seem that he tended to represent the two as a double-headed 
entity that would correspond to the idea of one sastra made of two 
complementary parts ( aikasastrya ). Although the relationship itself has not 
received much focus in his writing, Sayana must have been aware of the 
ongoing debate concerning this issue. The nature of this complex relation¬ 
ship remains to be fully explained historically since it probably used to be 
the object of heated argument for quite a time. We may mention here an 
important formulation of the problem worked out in the circle of the Ra¬ 
manuja school 591 and the later case of Appayyadiksita referring probably to 
Sudarsanasuri, as a recent study 592 on this issue ingenuously shows. The 
problem must have also been of no mere interest to Sayana who was proba¬ 
bly a slightly elder contemporary of Sudarsanasuri. No direct statement can 
be found, however, in the RSBhBh that would betray its author unequivo¬ 
cally siding with either the followers of the aikasastrya point of view or 
their opponents. We cannot find any passage corroborating the view that 
Purva and Uttara Mimamsa should be taken as part and parcel of one single 
darsana. Yet, we can find passages that must have been designed to recon¬ 
cile the two Mimamsas. The bhumikas point to a hierarchy of goals, proce¬ 
dures and methods of both, which makes Sayana’s positions rather removed 
from those of Sankara’s Advaita and perhaps closer to those Vedantic 
schools that one way or another admitted the necessity of Vedic rituals 
leading to dhaimajnana (like the Ramanuja school). One of the most direct 
statements remains one to be found in the KSBhBh : 593 


591 For a discussion of the problem of aikasastrya from the point of view of Ramanuja, 
see Marlewicz 2007. 

592 See Pollock 2004: Introduction. 

593 yady apy brahmano ’bhyarhitatvad brahmakandasyaiva prathamyam ucitam \ tathapi 
karmabhih sadhyam cittasuddhim antarena purusasya brahmakande ’dhikarabhavad 
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Although the precedence of the part of the Veda concerned with brahman 
is appropriate because brahman is greatly respected, yet without the purity 
of thought to be obtained by means of ritual actions a man will not have 
the [necessary] eligibility for the part concerned with brahman. That is 
why the part communicating ritual action which is the cause of eligibility 
is traditionally handed down as the first one [in order]. 

In each case it appears, however, that the unifying plan for Sayana remained 
that of the need to sustain the Vedic legacy inscribed within the general aim 
of the final fulfillment of the ultimate goals of man. Though in his com¬ 
mentary he decided to remain concerned with basically one of them, i.e., 
dharma, he makes the exegetical effort related to it a necessary step on the 
way to the fulfillment of the highest goal offered by the quest for the double 
knowledge of the Veda. 

If we judge his theoretical positions as eclectic, which has been some¬ 
times done by scholars, this eclectic attitude appears, at least within the 
RSBhBh, more as the result of a synergy with which Sayana - after all act¬ 
ing as a Vedic commentator and not as a MImamsa and/or Vedanta follower 
- made use of with a view to contribute to securing both aspects of the 
Vedic legacy: its textual integrity as well as its purposeful intelligibility. 


adhikarahetukarmapratipadakah kandah prathamam samamnatah [VBhBhS, p. 110,6- 
10 ]. 





Chapter 9 


The Commentary and the Quest for Knowledge 


9.1. Outlining the concept of the commentary 


It is almost a cliche of the field to say that Sanskrit intellectual history 
knows and boasts of a whole range of different types of scholarly commen¬ 
taries, formally conceptualized, addressed by their proper genre names and 
often expected to follow a certain order of succession. As already mentioned 
in section 6.1 above (p. 141), one of the powerful models in that matter had 
been established probably by the discipline of vyakarana, i.e., 594 the science 
of grammar and philosophy of language. Other traditional disciplines, while 
influencing its development through mutual debate, steadily reconfigured 
their own variants of acknowledged forms of commentary-writing or emu¬ 
lated this scheme. In what became in the course of the development of vari¬ 
ous sastras a widely accepted sequential pattern, the basic text of a system 
of thought or school came to be ideally expressed in the genre of sutra 595 to 
be followed by glosses and commentaries composed in the specific form s of 
varttika 596 and bhasya, which in turn usually triggered the whole chain of 


594 This is not to say, however, that the historical origin of sutras is to be found in early 
vyakarana. While this genre should probably be traced to the Srautasutras, the genre of 
varttika was probably originated by early grammarians like Katyayana. See Renou 
1963: 169. 

595 On the genres of sutra and varttika, and related tenns, see, for instance, Renou 1963. 

596 varttikas are sometimes said to represent a sort of extension to the sutras ox “sutras au 
second degre" [Renou 1963: 169]. According to Renou, later philosophical sutras tend 
to be a combination of sutras and varttikas (“les Darsanasutra sont une combinaison des 
su. primitifs et des varttikas" [...]. C’est qu’on denomme varttika, qu’il s’agisse du 
Nyaya (Nyayavarttika ) ou de la Mimamsa (Tantra varttika [...]), n’est qu’un type mal 
specialise de commentaire courant” [Renou 1963: 169], Cf. the definition of varttika by 
Nagesa quoted in JOSHI - Roodbergen 1976: XV: “ sutre ’nuktaduruktacintakaratvam 
varttikatvam. the characteristic of a Varttika is to consider what is omitted (from) or 
badly stated (in a sutra).” 
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sub-commentaries, commentaries on sub-commentaries, elucidations, re¬ 
statements, explanations, etc. 597 A whole range of terms indicating several 
varieties of commentaries developed accordingly, such as vrtti, varttika, 
vyakhya, vyakhyana and (Jka, to mention only a few, and we have every 
reason to believe that the choice of one of them by an author predetermined 
to some extent the scope and character of knowledge to be derived from 
such a commentary by the readers. Furthermore, the expectations of readers 
and users concerning the status of a work and its acknowledged application 
must have been related to the particular genre. So it must have been also 
with the works authored by Sayana. A good number of the mentioned terms 
are met with in Sayana’s RSBhBh, confirming that it was a standard proce¬ 
dure for the author of a scholarly commentary to argue for or against an 
opinion by referring to well-known works of that kind or to their authors 
indicated often only by generic terms such as bhasyakara, vrttikara or the 
like. 

There is a characteristic way in which Sayana addresses the very type 
of commentary he himself is advocating and actually unfolding before his 
reader as one necessary for fully understanding the meaning and purpose of 
the Veda. The very first Sanskrit term relating to a commentary and com¬ 
menting that we encounter in the RSBhBh is to be found right in the begin¬ 
ning in the versified preamble. It is prakasana or “shedding light on / clari¬ 
fying something” and happens to be mirrored in colophons to the RSBh and 
other bhasyas by similar expressions of parallel function, such as vedartha- 
prakasa (“light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda”). 59f ' As already 
mentioned above, the latter term appears to refer primarily to the general 
project of commenting on the Veda and only secondarily, in particular 
cases, to the commentary on a specific Vedic text forming part of this gen¬ 
eral scheme. 599 We meet with the term prakasana two times more within the 
body of the RSBhBh. The context of the first locus (mentioned already in 
8.3 above) is a doubt expressed on the part of the purvapaksin that the man- 


597 This is not to say that particular sastras actually developed historically following this 
oversimplified model, but rather that their respective adepts preferred to see the succes¬ 
sion of authoritative teachings through such and similar models. 

59S See pp. 78-80 and 169 above. Cf. also the name of Skandasvamin’s earlier work 
known as bhasya and the reasons for this offered in Sambasiva SAstrI 1929: 6. See 
further p. 142 above. 

599 This seems to be the tenor of the formulation in stanza 8 of the ASBliBh (see Appen¬ 
dix 1): 

tanmulabhutam alocya vedam atharvanabhidham \ 
adisat sayanacaryam tadarthasya prakasane ||8|| 
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tras recited by a Vedic student during his personal study would have any 
intention of shedding light on or conveying the meaning and purpose at all: 

purnika nama kacid yosid avaghatam karoti. tatsamlpe manavakah sva- 
dhyayagrahanartham kadacid avaghatamantram adhlte \ na ca tasyartha- 
prakasana vivaksasti . 600 

[Suppose that] a young woman named Purnika 601 is pounding grain in a 
mortar. Nearby a brahmin boy happens to be training recitation of the 
founding-mantra” with the aim of fulfilling his [obligation of] personal 
study. However, [he] has no intention of communicating the meaning and 
purpose. 

The point made by the opponent concerns the idea of meaning that 
must have been imagined to be connected with the Mantra type of dis¬ 
course: the mantras may or may not be intended 602 to refer to something 
rather extra-textual, this being the procedure of ritual acts that the mantras 
were to accompany when applied to ritual action. In such a perspective the 
meaning of a mantra is seen as being somehow “liberated” after retrieval 
from the capsule of Vedic memory of an educated brahmana only when put 
to a ritual use. And, as we know, the ritual use creates the situation of a 
solemn enunciation meeting the rules of a specific discipline of recitation 603 


600 RSBh (M) I, p. 4,17-18; VBhBhS, p. 19,3-5. 

601 The story of Purnika is a development of Sahara’s shorter one put in a new frame of 
argument. Cf. the Sabarabhasya on JS 1.2.37 ( MImamsadarsanam II: 55,11-12): 
svadhyayakale purnika ’vahantim karoti \ manavako ’vahantimantram adhlte. 

602 The category of intention, rather important in the MImamsa theory of meaning, is 
used by MImamsa thinkers without reference to an intending subject (the mantras have 
no author). According to the MImamsa point of view, a mantra has a meaning, and this 
is an intended meaning inasmuch as it is made to clarify, or make apparent, the meaning 
and purpose of the rite it accompanies. In this sense the meaning of a mantra is the 
outcome of its own intention to put into relief something related but extra-textual. In 
that perspective, the purport of a mantra (mantrartha ) should probably be imagined as a 
complex conglomerate of semantic meaning and purpose to be served with that sense. 
Hence probably arises the difficulty with rendering Sanskrit artha in the MImamsa con¬ 
text where it usually oscillates between and plays on referents such as “meaning,” “mes¬ 
sage,” “purpose,” or “aim.” Cf. JNMV, p. 15,25: tasmat karyarupa eva vedarthah - 
“Therefore indeed the meaning and purpose of the Veda takes the form of what has to 
be done (i.e., the ritual action).” 

603 For instance, the solemn srauta application of Rgvedic mantras requires generally a 
mode of recitation that is radically different from that of the basic samhita and from 
other modes of recitating the Rgvedic text outside the srauta context. More on the actual 
way of reciting the Rgveda on different occasions, see, for instance, Staal 1961. 
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and as such differs radically from the recitation serving the purpose of 
memorizing, training and mastering the Vedic text. 604 

If we were to look for a precedent upon which Sayana’s commen- 
tarial enterprise could have been shaped, the most probable candidate, 
though rather distant in time, would be that of Yaska’s Nirukta. This con¬ 
jecture finds support from numerous direct quotations from the Nir. and the 
air of authority on Vedic exegetical matters that can be sensed in Sayana’s 
words when he refers to the respected commentator of yore. It is also in one 
of his quotations from Yaska where we find the otherwise not very often 
mentioned term prakasana. The quotation forms part of a string of refer¬ 
ences to Yaska in a passage that seems to be one of the most important for 
the ideology of the RSBhBh. The passage concerns the interpretation of the 
famous sukta RS 10.71: 

apy ekasmai tanvam visasra iti svam atmanam vivrnute jnanam praka- 

sanam arthasyahanaya vaceti. 60S 

One should note that apart from this instance where the term prakasa¬ 
na occurs actually in a string of words borrowed from Yaska, it cannot be 
seen very often, if ever, in the sense referring to the commentary or an exe- 


604 On the specific status of Vedic memory training among other types of memorization, 
see Bronkhorst 2003: 98. For a particular case study in that matter, see Galewicz: 
2003: 245-250. Important remarks concerning general problems of history and collec¬ 
tive memory, and the situation of oral enactment of texts stored in a (virtual) collective 
memory that needs to be actualised, are to be found in Pomian 1999: 281-282 “[...] 
chaque ecrit est forcement lacunaire: on ne saurait jamais tout noter et il est des choses 
qui ne laissent pas decrire; on ne peut que les nommer mais, pour rapporter les noms 
aux choses memes, il faut pouvoir montrer ce qu’ils denotent. Qui plus est, un texte ne 
represente pour un groupe que sa memo ire virtuelle; pour qu’elle s’actualise, il faut que 
ce texte soit lu et compris par quelqu’un car c’est alors seulement que le passe dont il 
parle devient objet d’une rememoration. C’est pour cette raison, semble-t-il, que meme 
dans des societes qui connaissaient deja l’ecriture, il fut interdit pendant des siecles qui 
ont suivi l’invention de celle-ci, de mettre par ecrit les recits de l’au-dela ainsi que du 
passe le plus ancien [...] Ces recits utilisent en effet un langage approprie au statut des 
dieux et des heros radicalement different de celui du commun des mortels, langage de la 
poesie. Or celle-ci ne produit le plein de ses effets que quand elle est delivree oralement, 
par celui qui voit l’invisible, dans des circonstances solonnelles et devant un public 
digne de l’entendre. Autant dire: dans le cadre d’une liturgie.” See also ibidem, p. 283: 
“Le passe le plus ancien, le temps des origines, demeure lie a l’au-dela non seulement 
par les personnages et les evenements qui les remplissent mais aussi [...] par la maniere 
dont on en parle et par son insertion dans des liturgies mises en oeuvre pendant les 
ceremonies et les fetes au cours desquelles le passe ancien est periodicalement 
reactualise [...]” 

605 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,31-32; VBhBhS, p. 45,27-28. For a translation, see section 8.4, p. 
205 above. 
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getical procedure in the textual body of the RSBhBh. The otherwise impor¬ 
tant occurrences of verbal and nominal forms of pra-Vkas should, however, 
draw our attention for their specific use and concern. In a passage forming 
part of a discussion on the self-authority of the Vedic discourse, a compari¬ 
son illustrating the power of the Veda to elucidate itself as well as other 
things is met with as founded on the parallel image of the sun, the moon and 
other luminous bodies that are capable of shedding light on other beings in 
spite of the fact that common things are deprived of the quality of “self¬ 
illumination”: 

yatha ghatapatadidravyanam svaprakasatvabhave ’pi suryacandradinam 
svaprakasatvam avirodham tatha manusyadlnam svaskandharohasambha- 

ve ’py akunthitasakter vedasyetaravastupratipadakatvavat svapratipadaka- 
. T 606 

tvam apy astu. 

Another telling locus of an expression derived from pra-vkas and 
addressing problems of meaning (but not the act of explaining or com¬ 
menting) is the important passage bringing one of Sayana’s rejoinders advo¬ 
cating the intentional meaningfulness of mantras and its visible effects: 607 

mantrena prakasitas tv artho ’ nusthatum sakyate na tu aprakasitah \ tasman 
mantroccaranasyarthaprakasanarupam drstam eva prayojanam || 

For one is only able to perform a rite when its meaning/purpose is eluci¬ 
dated by a mantra and not when it is not elucidated. Therefore the purpose 
of the pronouncement of mantras, which has the form of elucidating the 
meaning and purpose [of a rite], is certainly to seen. 

The Siddhanta argument that follows reads: 608 

tad evam kasyacid api dosasyasambhavad vivaksitartha mantrah svartha- 
prakasanayaiva prayoktavyah \ 

In that way, as there is no fault whatsoever [in our reasoning], mantras, 
which have something intended as their meaning and purpose, should in¬ 
deed be used with the aim of elucidating their own meaning. 

The supposed inner capacity of the Vedic mantras to illuminate their 
own meaning and purpose may, however, be endangered through improper 
or amateur handling as can be seen in another, somewhat puzzling, pas- 


606 RSBh (M) I, pp. 2,42-3,1; VBhBhS, p. 15,8-9. 

607 RSBh (M) I, p. 4,31-32; VBhBhS, p. 19,28-29. 

608 RSBh (M) I, p. 6,7-8; VBhBhS, p. 23,3-4. 

609 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,16-17; VBhBhS, p. 45,1-2. 
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kim ca yad vedavakyam acaryad grhltam arthajnanarahitam patharupen- 
aiva punah punar uccaryate tat kadacid api na jvalati svartham na praka- 
sayati. 

Furthermore, if someone only pronounces again and again some Vedic 
saying received from his teacher, yet deprived of the knowledge of mean¬ 
ing and purpose, such a Vedic saying will never be ablaze, will never elu¬ 
cidate its own meaning and purpose. 

By contrast, of several expressions used with reference to the art of 
commenting and explanation, Sayana pays special attention to the term 
vyakhyana. The other terms met with in the works of Sayana, like that of 
bhasya or prakasa, are given less importance with respect to his own 
method, and probably also slightly different connotation. A distribution of 
semantic undertones is more visible at the outskirts or the fringes of the 
commentarial books proper (bhasya). In the avataranikas it is vedartha- 
prakasana that is the aim of vya-Vkr (“to explain”). However, exclusively 
the act of vyakhyana is given a theoretical frame, and this is done by Sayana 
differently on various occasions. While in some contexts of the RSBhBh the 
term vyakhyana may designate any commentarial explanation at all, in oth¬ 
ers Sayana certainly refers to a specific commentarial frame adopted and 
conceptualized by himself for the sake of introducing his idea of a legiti¬ 
mate commentary on the Veda. 

What sort of commentary would a vyakhyana likely to be? Except for 
a formal definition through the statement of the “four constitutive ele¬ 
ments”, a number of characteristic features can be seen in the style and ar¬ 
chitecture of the RSBhBh that hint to Sayana’s understanding of the art of 
vyakhyana as something closer to a sastric commentarial tradition rather 
than to an exclusively Vedic exegetical one. As already mentioned above, in 
the simplified model reconstructed for the historical development of sastras 
and darsanas, the basic original text would be written in the most compact 
aphoristic sutra style to be followed by a bhasya, vrtti or varttika following 
suit, and next only by commentaries called vyakhyana, tika or dppani con¬ 
sidered as sub-commentaries. If we take seriously Sayana’s attachment to 
the term of vyakhyana for his work, then we should imagine its place within 
the hierarchy sanctioned by the simplified model sketched above. Which 
basic sutra text could he be addressing then? This could not be any of the 
Vedic Samhitas, though, on one hand, the traditionally used appellation of 
bhasya for his works would suggest it. The only Vedic texts formally con¬ 
ceivable in this context and having the form of Sutra would be ritual Sutras, 
in this context the Srautasutras. Except for short specific cases, neither the 
bhumika nor the bhasya text proper in our case, i.e., that of RSBhBh, makes 
any particular reference to a tradition of commenting upon the Srautasutras 
of the RS, i.e., those of Asvalayana or Sankhayana. Although Sayana quotes 
several times from Asvalayana, it cannot be taken as a formal sign of being 
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involved in writing a vyakhyana on it. On the other hand, a careful look at 
some extensive string quotations included in the RSBhBh shows that, in¬ 
deed, for the limited space of the quotation in question, the text of the bhu- 
mika takes on the formal guise of a vyakhyana to a varttika to a bhasya to a 
sutra. This is the case with a few rather extensive quotations from Jaimini; 
apart from these there are quite a number of scattered quotations and refer¬ 
ences. These quotations have the form of sequences of several sutras along 
with portions of Sahara’s bhasya attached (JS 1.2.31-53; 1.2.1-18, 1.1.27- 
32, 2.1.32-33, 35-37) and with two long quotations, similar in form, from 
the PA A. The latter are expressly quoted along with the vrtti, which is spe¬ 
cifically indicated by Sayana when introducing the quotation. 610 Another 
extensive quotation commented upon comes from the Mahabhasya (MBh 
1.1.14-1.5.4), stretching to almost an entire section devoted to the most im¬ 
portant vcdahga of grammar. 611 

So what did Sayana actually imagine the task of his vyakhyana to be? 
At least one passage takes the purpose of vedavyakhyana as a ceremonial 
act of fulfilling the injunction to acquire the knowledge of the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda: 

tasmad adhyayanavad arthajnanasyapi vihitatvad arthajnanaya vedo vya- 

khyatavyah. 6X ~ 

The passage, however, does not address any particular Vedic text but 
the Veda in general. It suggests that the act of explaining the Veda operated 
on the three levels of padavyakhyana, tatparyavyakhyana and mantravya- 
khyana, imagined as in a sense preliminary to the more general effort of 
bringing to light to the meaning and purpose of the Veda, which is probably 
to be understood as somehow transcending the effects of vyakhyana alone. 

Should we then suppose that the commentary samples of sastra-Wke 
tenor making a substantial part of the texture of the RSBhBh exhibit essen¬ 
tially the same method as the vyakhyana on the Veda? Or maybe the pas¬ 
sages of sastra/darsana type of vyakhyana inserted into the bhumika have 
only the function of showing off on the part of a professional scholar who 
claims the capacity to write an authoritative canonical commentary? 

The formal definition of vyakhyana that we encounter in the 
RSBhBh, important as it is, does not go much beyond merely stating the 
connecting links including object, purpose, relationship and eligible person 


tasya cadhyayanasya drstarthatvam aksaragrahanantatvam ca pumsarthanusasane 
sutritam \ tani sutrani tadvrttiin codaharamah [RSBh (M) I, p. 13,33; VBhBhS, p. 39,3- 
14]. On Govinda Kavi, see POTTER 2005. 

611 RSBh( M) I, p. 19,24-20,34; VBhBhS, pp. 51,28-55,16. Cf. also fn. 655 below. 

612 For a translation, see section 8.4, p. 203 above. 
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(anubandhacatustaya ), 613 after which the discourse switches immediately to 
defining in the same breath the immediate object of such a commentary, that 
is the Veda itself. 614 On the other hand, the style and architecture of the 
RSBhBh betrays a mixture of commentarial genres, from more specific 
vrtti- like glosses of strings of sutras of Jaimini or Govinda Kavi to a more 
complex vyakhya- type of running commentary influenced heavily by ety¬ 
mological practices of nirvacana. The exegetical procedures deployed by 
Sayana in the bhumika and serving probably as examples of his commen¬ 
tarial technique feature all the traditionally acknowledged elements of the 
proper commentarial genres of vrtti and vyakhya : 615 padaccheda, vigraha or 
dissolution of compounded expressions of the sutras, padarthokti or glossing 
the meaning of words in the sutra, vakyadhyahara or completing the sutra 
with “missing” words, and udaharana and pratyudaharana or illustrating the 
problem by exemplification and counter-exemplification. 

One more question comes back again with respect to the intended 
practical use of the vyakhyana- type commentaries. It concerns the possibil¬ 
ity of reconstructing a social practice of reading and studying commentaries 
that intended to bring to light the meaning and purpose of the Veda along 
with a claim to royal and religious sanction. As indicated already in section 
3.3 above (pp. 104-105), one would expect a social network of intellectual 
practices ready to be addressed by the new vyakhyanas composed within the 
frame of the royal project of illuminating the meaning and purpose of the 
Veda. We do not, however, hear much about institutionalized practices for 
Vedic vyakhyana from the extant sources of the time of the early Vijayana- 
gara. No wonder if we take for granted that such practices may not be 
imagined as open for public, but rather limited to transmission from the 
mouth of the teacher carried out in small circles or closed communities of 
intellectuals and Vedic education centres. These could be quite numerous, 

613 See p. 154 above. 

614 See p. 180 above. 

615 Cf. a stanza postulating such elements in the Vivrti of Srstidhara on the Bhasavrtti, 
quoted here after Bali 1976: 85, fn. 3: 

padacchedah padarthoktih vigraho vakyayojana \ 
purvapaksasamadhanam vyakhyanam pahcalaksanam || 

See also Mahabhasya ( Paspasa ): 

na kevalam carcapadani vyakhyanam vrddhir at et had \ kim tarhy udaharanam pra- 
tyudaharanam vakyadhyaharana ity etat samuditam vyakhyatam bhavad\ 

The same source (Bali 1976: xii) quotes a definition of a bhasya as follows: 

sutrartho varnyate yatra vakyaih sutranusaribhih \ 
svapadani ca varnyante bhasyam bhasyavido viduh || 
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though of variable size and importance, and definitely of prime interest for 
the royal propaganda project to be targeted at opinion-forming centers. Yet, 
having been left as we are with not much more than stray mentions of royal 
grants to brahmin teachers (and not exactly from the time and space of our 
concern) for keeping up with their commentarial activities of a general 
character, we can only speculate as for occasions for such practices. 616 


9.2. The object, the purpose, and the reader 


As already mentioned, the formal definition of the object and aim of a 
vyakhana commentary that can be found within the body of the RSBhBh 
proves to be different from that given in the versified preamble to the bhu- 
mika. This is, at least in my opinion, yet another point where the object and 
aim of the whole project is defined and understood differently than that of 
an explanatory commentary on a particular Vedic text. The definition of 
vyakhyana formulated within the body of the RSBhBh and focused on the 
four elements of anubandhacatusfaya appears to hold good for each and 
every commentary of the series deriving from the idea of the general pro¬ 
ject. 617 However, the practical aim of the commentary on the RS is already 
stated shortly at the very commencement of the RSBhBh. The relevant pas¬ 
sage makes it clear what shall be the perspective of such a commentary and 
it should be borne in mind whenever we try to squeeze from Sayana any¬ 
thing like the supposed “original” 618 meaning of the Rgvedic hymns. The 
purpose of the commentary is stated there to be nothing else than an expla¬ 
nation of the Rgveda as far as it remains the domain of the purpose (artha) 
to be fulfilled by the ritual office of the Hotr. This perspective decidedly 
leaves outside the scope of the commentary the “historical” Rgveda meant 
as an “anthology” of hymns predating and, by the same, showing little con¬ 
nection to the Vedic srauta ritual in its classical form. The idea of a “histori¬ 
cal” Rgveda could be appealing to the early generations of modem Indolo- 


616 On lecture halls (vyakhyanasala / vyakhyanamandapa) see above, p. 107. 

617 vyakhyanasya vyakhyeyo vedo visayah \ tadarthajnanam prayojanam \ vyakhyana- 
vyakhyeyabhavah sambandhah \ jnanarthl cadhikarl / [RSBh (M) I, p. 17,37-38; 
VBhBhS, p. 48,5-6]. For a translation, see p. 154. 

618 See RSBh (M) IV, p. lxxvi. “[...] we must proceed in quite a different manner in 
order to leam how these simple hymns were originally understood by the Rishis them¬ 
selves.” 
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gists, but was rather unthinkable to a medieval pandit. The pertinent passage 
reads: 


adhvaryavasya yajnesu pradhanyad vyakrtah pura j 
yajurvedo ’ tha hautrartham rgvedo vyakarisyate ||5|| 619 

For the reason of the prominence of the Adhvaryu office in sacrifices, 
the Yajurveda has been explained first 

Now, with the aim of [elucidating the purpose of] the Hotr office, 
the Rgveda shall be commented upon. 

Whether there should be any straightforward conceptual link between 
this declaration from the preamble and the formal definition of the “four 
connecting links” comprising the statement of the subject matter and pur¬ 
pose of the commentary from within the text of the RSBhBh is open for 
discussion. Be it as it may, one of the constitutional formulations of this 
definition appears to concern the relationship ( sambandha ) between the 
subject matter ( vis ay a) and the purpose {prayojana) of the commentary. The 
nature of this relationship proves to be - indeed as the subject matter itself — 
predefined in a sense, as if it existed beforehand, earlier to the commentator 
and his ideas about it. The RSBhBh 620 defines it as vyakhyanavyakhyeya- 
bhavah sambandhah (“The relationship is that of the explanation and the 
thing to be explained”). The third element in the standardized four-step pro¬ 
cedure of a valid commentary is declared to indicate its intended 
reader/listener {adhikarin), which amounts to outlining the eligibility of 
users of the scholarly explanation of the Veda. By the same, it is to be un¬ 
derstood that just as its object, the Veda, a valid commentary on the Veda 
was not meant for anybody. Now, this very statement appears to form the act 
of supplying the commentary with a quasi-canonical status: not only is the 
study of the Veda itself restricted but that of the commentary also. The latter 
thus follows in the footsteps of its very subject matter - or rather a tradition¬ 
ally projected image of it - while taking over its claim to be addressed to a 
limited and exclusive textual community. Who is said to have the right of 
access to the knowledge of the meaning and purpose of the Veda declared to 
be produced by the commentary? It seems at first that there is no problem at 
all in determining this when RBhBh reads: jhanarthl cadhikarl - “and the 
eligible person is the one who is desirous of knowledge.” The issue of the 
legibility for the primary study, recitation and use of the Veda had always 
been a topic for the ritual (Purva) Mimamsa as well as the Vedanta MI- 
mamsa. According to JS VI. 1, the eligibility for Vedic study should be con¬ 
nected with the capacity for execution of the Vedic ritual duties and is to be 


619 Cf. Appendix 1. 

620 Cf. p. 154 above. 
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understood in two aspects: that of qualification and that of willingness. 621 
From such a point of view, it requires the preliminary of the proper initiation 
(upanayana) as a samskara. As the Mimamsa authors declare, only those 
who actually underwent the due initiation preparing one for Vedic learning 
are qualified for it. This means that male members of the three upper classes 
of the model society are granted the privilege of Vedic study and burdened 
with the duty of svadhyaya, the primary study of the Veda. 622 Male members 
of other groups, all women and children are for that very reason excluded; 
so are individuals who are physically or mentally impaired, as well as those 
who chose the life of renouncers. 623 Furthermore, the mythic rsis and gods 
are said by MImamsa authors not to be qualified for this privilege and duty, 
either for the reason of not having received the due initiation or - in the case 
of the latter - for the sheer reason of actually being denied their very exis¬ 
tence. This may seem unusual, as Malamoud rightly remarks, 624 when we 
think of the relatively numerous places in the Veda where the deities as well 
as the rsis are portrayed as actual sacrificers. We should not forget, however, 
that it is only part of the Veda that actually counts as Vedic for MImamsakas 
and this part are the injunctions to act. Other types of discourse, like mythi¬ 
cal stories and eulogies or hymns, are only secondarily, if at all, authorita¬ 
tive. For Sayana, however, things look not quite the same, and both artha- 
vada types of Vedic discourse, and especially the Vedic mantras, are in final 
resort also authoritative. The meaning and purpose of the latter, especially in 
the case of a commentary on the collection of the Rgveda hymns, is to be 
established by one who is qualified not only for the basic study of the Veda 
but also actually desires to access the knowledge of its meaning. Yet the 
RSBhBh does not go into any details in describing the person eligible for the 
commentary in a direct definition as it does with respect to that eligible for 
the basic study of the Veda. The only thing it says in that matter is the la¬ 
conic “and the eligible person is the one who is desirous of knowledge” 
(jnanarthi cadhikari), which stresses only the aspect of willingness. By con¬ 
trast, Sayana defines the right and duty for the basic study of the Veda as 
tadubhayajhanarthi vede 'dhikarl where ubhaya refers to dharma and brah¬ 
man as the double subject matter of the Veda. While elaborating on it we get 
the impression, anyway, that Sayana speaks of something more than the 


For a discussion of these two facets of adhikara in the Purva Mimamsa, see, for in¬ 
stance, Malamoud 1977: 67-70. 

622 For the meaning and function of svadhyaya according to Sayana, see pp. 248-249 
below. 

623 Cf. Malamoud 1977: 69. 

624 Ibidem. 
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mere recitational study (pathamatra ) of the Veda. His remarks appear to hold 
good as well for the adhikara for the commentary on the Veda: 

tasmat traivarnikapurusanam vedamukhenarthajnane ' dhikarah. 

Therefore only men from the three [higher] classes have the adhikara to 

the knowledge of the meaning and purpose gained by means of the Veda. 

Not expressing it directly, the RSBhBh implies that, just as the Veda 
concerns the two hierarchically related subject matters, so does the com¬ 
mentary theoretically aiming at the meaning and purpose of the Veda lo¬ 
cated in these two different domains. Here the right and duty appears yet to 
be split among those who are eligible for lower knowledge ( aparavidya) by 
the title of the initiation and those who deserve the right for higher knowl¬ 
edge ( paravidya) entitled by their status of renouncers of the top rank ( pa - 
ramahamsa ). 625 Not being one of them, as Sayana certainly was as a house¬ 
holder, he seems to limit his commentary to an enquiry into the first domain 
of meaning, i.e., that of dhaima as far as it holds true for the mantrabhaga in 
general and - in the case of the RSBhBh - the mantras of the RS in particu¬ 
lar . 626 

In the discourse of the RSBhBh, Sayana develops the idea of two 
separate injunctions for the study of the Veda. One, well known and ex¬ 
pressed with the words svadhyayo 'dhyetavyah, concerns the basic primary 
study of one’s family Veda, the other one refers to the knowledge of its 
meaning and purpose. The eligibility for both remains the same, but a will¬ 
ingness on the part of an eligible person to actually pursue the quest for the 
meaning and purpose of the Veda seems to differentiate the latter from the 
former. In this scheme, commenting on the meaning and purpose of the 
Veda is presented as the fulfillment of a duty and a necessary aid on the way 
to fulfill it for those who need a guide. And I believe that Sayana is pre¬ 
senting in that way not any commentary on the Veda but rather his own. 
This - in my opinion at least - is the purport of the words with which the 
RSBhBh comes to an end, as already discussed above . 627 

The problem of the person entitled for the study of the Veda does not 
end with the formulation of general eligibility. It has an important extension 
towards the knowledge of the Veda being in possession of a qualified 
teacher. The passage quoted and commented upon in this respect by Sayana 
shows that a transmission of that knowledge required a special relationship 


625 Cf. p. 124 above. 

626 See further p. 238 below. 

627 See pp. 117 and 205. 
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between the teacher and his chosen student. 628 It is to the effect of facilitat¬ 
ing a transmission of that kind of knowledge that his commentary on the RS 
is presented by Sayana. 


9.3. The fourteen strongholds of knowledge 629 


Introducing the concept of a set of fourteen disciplines of knowledge 
or “strongholds of knowledge” ( vidyasthana ) as a necessary equipment for 
the “knower of the Veda” ( vedavid ), Sayana supports his position with the 
authority of the YajSmr. The idea of a fixed number of most important “sci¬ 
ences” happens to be a recurrent motif in traditionalistic 610 literature of 
medieval India and reaches back to the late Vedic period. One of the earliest 
lists of (all possible) sciences can be seen in BiAUp 2.4.10 and Chandogya 
Upanisad ( ChUp) 7.1. The latter enumerates eighteen vidyas, the first four 
of which are constituted by the four Vedas. All of the vidyas are said to 
have been the object of careful study by sage Narada. 631 It is perhaps also 
interesting to indicate parallel enumerations in the literature of the periods 
closer to that of Sayana. Within the MImamsa school it is Kumarila (ap- 


628 It is this spiritual bond between the guru and the sisya that is required by traditional 
authorities for the transmission of knowledge. In an extreme example of this attitude 
found in Manu II. 113, the teacher is advised better to die with his knowledge rather than 
“spill it and waste in sterile soil.” Remarkable as it is, a comment by Medhatithi quoting 
a Sruti passage stresses the other side of the same problem: yo hi vidyam adhltyarthine 
na bruyat sa karyaha syat \ sreyaso dvaram apavrnuyat \ adhyapayet - “Who having 
acquired the knowledge will not pass it to the one who strives after it, will be a killer of 
his duty. Let him open the door of well-being. Let him teach!” For a broader discussion 
of the topic, see Malamoud 1977: 60. 

629 A different version of this section appeared previously as Galewicz 2006. 

630 1 use the term “traditionalistic” in contradistinction to “traditional” much in the sense 
given to this distinction by Brian Stock [STOCK 1996: 164]: “Traditional action is sub¬ 
stantive. It consists of habitual pursuit of inherited forms of conduct, which are taken to 
be society’s norm. Traditionalistic action, by contrast, is the self-conscious affirmation 
of traditional norms. It is the establishment of such norms as articulated models for 
current and future behavior. [...] one of the features of traditionalistic action is that 
norms are consciously selected from the fund of traditional knowledge in order to serve 
present needs.” 

631 Narada declares to Sanatkumara the “sciences” which he has been “studying”: rgve- 
dam bhagavo ’dhyemi yajurvedam samavedam atharvanam caturtham itihasapuranam 
pahcamam[...\. [ChUpl .1]. 
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proximately seventh century CE) who, while commenting on the JS (JS 
1.3.6-7), makes an extended reference to the limited set of authoritative 
“sciences” that should be consulted in order to count an action or custom as 
conforming with dharma or not. 632 His long argument for the authority of 
the fourteen (or eighteen) disciplines seriously blurs the line of division 
between the Veda and its auxiliary sciences and borders on actual inclusion 
of the “remembered tradition” of the Smrti into the fold of the “re¬ 
vealed/heard tradition” of the Sruti suggesting an “enlargement of the 
canon.” 633 The general tenor of Kumarila’s exposition in that matter comes 
down to positing an intimate relationship between any action that claims to 
be Dharmic, and authoritative sources for such a claim constituted by a lim¬ 
ited number of disciplines of knowledge or the testimony of living men of 
authority ( sistas ). It is, however, not the problem of classifying actions as 
orthodox or finding a Vedic source for Smrtis that occupies the mind of 
Sayana in our case. In contrast to Kumarila, his problem in the RSBhBh 
amounts to outlining the proper equipment for the exegesis of the Vedic 
Mantra texts (here those of the RS) and securing control over their interpre¬ 
tation. Perhaps this is why he does not refer to Kumarila in that matter but 
supports the authority of the knowledge disciplines by the testimony of 
Smrti. But not only the Tantravarttika could be taken into account as an 
indirect source of his inspiration in that case. At least one work dating most 
probably from times much closer to Sayana refers to the set of fourteen 
“strongholds of knowledge.” adhyaya 47 of the Puranasara - an encyclope¬ 
dic compendium of pauranic lore attributed to Sayana’s brother Madhava, 
and the one that fully deserves the appellation “traditionalistic compen¬ 
dium” - brings a succinct narrative accounting for the act of creating (srsti) 
all the sastras by the supreme being Mahadeva. The section title as given by 
the contemporary editor reads: brahmaprarthanaya mahadevakrtasastrasrsfi 
(“The creation of sciences by Mahadeva at the request of Brahma”). After a 
brief account of the act of creating the “sciences” for the sake of upholding 
the world ( lokasandharanarthaya ) and the establishing of dharma 
(dharmasthapanaya ), the following section focuses on the exposition of 
different sets of traditionally acknowledged branches of knowledge. The 
first to appear is practically identical with the list given by Sayana in his 
RSBhBh: 


632 MTmamsadarsanam II, 75-76. See specifically Jha 1983: 179: “[...] the number of 
authoritative Scriptures has been limited to the ‘fourteen or eighteen’ sciences, which 
alone are acknowledged by all good men to have any authority with regard to Dharma-, 
and these fourteen sciences include the Vedas with its Angas and Upangas, the eighteen 
Dharmasamhitas and Puranas, the Q'iksha, and the Dandanltil” 

633 


Cf. Pollock 2005: 56. 
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angani vedas catvaro mimamsa nyayavistarah \ 
puranam dharmasastram ca vidya hy etas caturdasa || 634 

The basic set of fourteen is next extended by another group of four (con¬ 
sisting of medicine, archery, music and political science - sometimes called 
the upavedas) in order to form a set of eighteen “sciences,” which is, how¬ 
ever, different from the old upanisadic list. This group is still extended by 
the inclusion of the names of various religious and philosophical traditions. 
I shall not, however, discuss it any further here, and leave the important 
issue of early classifications of knowledge for another occasion. Let it suf¬ 
fice to say in this place that classifying traditionally acknowledged branches 
of knowledge could be, and certainly was, an important means of securing 
the right of including one’s own branch within the recognized list on one 
hand, and a good occasion for showing one’s mastery over the complete 
bundle of respected tools of investigation and areas of knowledge on the 
other. Similar classifications also occur in post-Sayana writings. For the 
sake of this study and its immediate context, let me recall just one such oc¬ 
currence. A colophon ending a little known medieval commentary on a mi¬ 
nor Brahman a text of the Samaveda happens to contain a rather enigmatic 
formulation: its author boasts himself to be an expert ( kusala) in fourteen 
branches of knowledge (vidya). 635 Why should the knowledge of fourteen 
vidyas be so important to show off at the colophon of a brief Vedic com¬ 
mentary? What could be the reason for inserting colophons with the same 
declaration after each and every chapter of the commented text? The easiest 
answer is that it might just be a reference to a traditionally recognized set as 
we know it from the normative text of the YajSmr" 6 composed probably at 
the beginning of the Common Era. Judging from the latter, the fourteen 
disciplines of knowledge 637 must have been recognized as somehow impor- 


634 Puranasara, p. 473. 

635 sakalavedarthaprakSsakasvatahsiddhicaturdasavidyakusalasrlvamsabhusanadvijaraja- 
bhattasrlvisnvatmajaviracitam chandogyasamhitopanisadbhasyam samaptam \Devata- 
dhyaya-Samhitopanisad. ]p. 144], 

636 purananyayamlmamsadharmasastrangamisritah / 

vedah sthanani vidyanam dharmasya ca caturdasa [ YajSmr 1.3]. 

Cf. also p. 236 below. 

637 The difficulty in providing an exact English rendering of the tenn vidyasthana stems, 
in part at least, from the fact that the acknowledged enumerations combine in the same 
list the otherwise primarily authoritative Vedas and secondarily authoritative texts like 
the Vedangas, Puranas, etc. (see the next footnote). The logic of such juxtaposition may 
derive from the idea of the “remembered tradition” (Smrti) representing the lost part of 
the once complete Veda. In other places I borrow Peterson’s rendition of the term as 
“strongholds of knowledge,” which offers a metaphorical way out of the problematic 
choice of translation. The tenn seems to be first attested in Nir. 1.14 with reference to 
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tant for the understanding of the Veda. 638 But is it a matter of mere coinci- 


the “science” of etymology: tad idam vidyasthanam vyakaranasya kartsnyam. Cf. 
Bronkhorst’s rendering of sthanas as “bases [of the knowledge]” [Bronkhorst 2001: 
99]. Pollock prefers to render vidyasthana as “topic(s) of knowledge.” 

638 The list of vidyasthanas is made here of the following set: Purana (1) + Nyaya (1) + 
MImamsa (1/2) + Dharmasastra (1) + Vedanga (6) + Vedah (3/4) =14 where either three 
or four Vedas constitute the final element of the sequence depending on whether MI¬ 
mamsa is counted as one or two elements. If the fonner possibility holds true, it would 
be in line with the reading of the preamble to the RSBhBh, which mentions the pair of 
MImamsas commented upon before the Veda project. This possibility of the MImamsa 
referring to a unity made of two systems is here supported by the quotation from the 
YajSmr. It was, however, not always counted as such; the Visistadvaitin Sudarsanasuri, 
acting as a Siddhantin in Appayadlksita’s treatise on Caturmata, points out that in tradi¬ 
tional lists of fourteen vidyasthanas the MImamsa should be counted as one because 
otherwise the list would be extended to fifteen elements [Pollock 2004b: 795, fn.9]. 
The actual content of the fourteen vidyas could differ also in other elements, with the 
number fourteen kept forcibly unchanged. How strong the imperative to retain this 
figure may be seen in a commentary on Puranasara 47.17, which appears to go as far as 
to alter the number of vedangas to five only to keep the total number of the vidyas as 
fourteen: ahgani ca - siksa vyakaranam chando niruktam jyautisam tatha. [Puranasara , 
p. 473, fn. 4], Classification of the valid shastric knowledge happens to be discussed 
also by other authors of the period who remain related to the tradition of MImamsa: a 
commentary dating probably \JSAS, Preface, p. 20, 28] to the fourteenth century - the 
Jaiminiyasutrasamgraha attributed to a Rsiputra Paramesvara of supposedly Keralan 
origin - uses an almost identical wording in his own taxonomy said to be drawn from 
the realm of Smrti (manvadibhih)'. 

angani vedas catvaro mlmamsa nyayavistarah || 

puranam dharmasastram ca vidya hy etas caturdasa || \JSAS, p. 2]. 

The fourteen vidyasthanas are said to fulfill the higher two (i.e., dhaima and moksa) of 
the four aims of men, the other two being said to be fulfilled by the additional four 
vidyasthanas called upavedas, which complete the list of eighteen branches of knowl¬ 
edge: 

ayurvedo dhanurvedo gandharvo veda eva ca \ 

arthavedas ca sambhuya vidya hy astadasa smrta\\ [ibidem]. 

According to the same text, the weightiest “stronghold of knowledge” among the more 
important fourteen is that of the MImamsa: [...] mlmamsakhyam vidyasthanam gariyas- 
taram / tatha hy ahus caturdasasu vidyasu mimamsaiva garlyasi \ [ibidem , p. 2-3]. Cf. 
JSAS, Preface, p. 37. The list of fourteen, later of eighteen vidyas, reappears in various 
works. It can be found, e.g., in the sixteenth-century Prasthanabheda of Madhusudana- 
sarasvatl; see Gonda 1975: 49, fn. 48. Earlier examples of classification of knowledge 
among Sanskrit authors are found inter alia With Rajasekhara (ninth century ) and among 
MImamsa writers Kumarila (eighth century); cf. POLLOCK 1985: 502. The first evidence 
for the number eighteen seems to be Visnupurana 3.6.28. An interesting instance is 
Agnipurana 1.1-18 where eighteen vidyasthanas are said by Agni to constitute the 
“lower knowledge.” It cannot be excluded that the extension of the number of vidya- 
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dence that a very similar formula concerning the fourteen vidyasthanas is 
given stark prominence in defining the equipment of a true knower of the 
meaning and purpose of the Veda ( vedarthabhijha , vedavid ) 639 in the 
RSBhBh of Sayana, who must have been an already known, if not famous, 
predecessor of the author of the work in question? The said colophon and 
the introductory stanzas opening the commentary name as the author of the 
little work a certain Dvijaraja Bhatta, son of Visnubhatta. To my best 
knowledge, no other work by this author survived. Nor do we hear anything 
about a person by that name in extant sources. The contemporary editor of 
the work cautiously calculates he must have lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century 640 and speculates that he may have hailed from the south of 
India and probably, as his father and guru did, from the domain of the me¬ 
dieval empire of Vijayanagara. If the editor’s guess is right, he must have 
written his work a few decades after Sayana’s death. 641 Strangely enough, 
he did not mention his by then probably well-known predecessor in the field 
of commenting on the Vedas. Yet, at the same time, he thought it most im¬ 
portant to supply his work with a certificate of sorts as a legitimation for its 
author’s right to do what he had done, namely to comment on the sacred 
“scripture” of the Veda. From the repeated colophon formula we may well 
presume that the author’s expertise in the fourteen branches of knowledge 
must have been intended to make for such a certificate. We may justifiably 
doubt whether a mere declaration should necessarily be tantamount to actual 
expertise in all the knowledge disciplines. But this was probably not the 
point at stake. It could be meant rather as the right and efficient strategy of 
supporting textual authority and legitimacy of a scholar aspiring to be rec¬ 
ognized as a Vedic commentator, and his work as a valid commentary. If so, 
it must have been meant to be perceived as following the norms set by the 
well-known predecessor in the field whose work had proved to be a success 
which eclipsed other commentaries and the names of their authors. Sayana’s 
own references to the fourteen vidyasthanas do concern a model Vedic 


sthanas up to eighteen might reflect a predilection for reaching a number symbolizing 
completeness (I owe this remark to L. Sudyka). Cf. further the remark in POLLOCK 
1985: 515 fonnulated from a different, more general epistemological angle: “[...] 
knowledge of every variety [...] is by and large viewed as pennanently fixed in its di¬ 
mensions; knowledge, along with the practices that depend on it, does not change or 
grow, but is frozen for all time in a given set of texts [...].” In Sayana’s view the vid¬ 
yasthanas appear rather as a set of source disciplines to elaborate upon and with through 
a commentary. 

639 See RSBh (M) I, p. 16,40; VBhBhS, p. 46,6-7: caturdasavidyasthanaparisllanopetah 
puruso vedartharahasyam samyak pasyati. 

640 See Devatadhyaya-Samhitopanisad, p. 31. 

641 Cf. fn. 62 above. 
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scholar entitled, eligible and sufficiently equipped for the difficult task of 
acquiring the knowledge of or regaining the meaning and purpose of the 
Veda. But whether this was enough in the case of Sayana himself, and nec¬ 
essarily tantamount to the right of composing a commentary on the Veda is 
another story. 

Most of the passages in Sayana’s RSBhBh that touch upon or make 
use of the concept of vidyasthanas seem indeed to be concerned with the 
more general aim of establishing his own commentary as the authoritative 
one for the study of those who have the right and will to learn the message 
of the sacred “scripture” of the Veda. Such formulation betrays, of course, 
one preliminary supposition, namely that almost every text implies its audi¬ 
ence as well as its narrator, and the work of Sayana makes no exception to 
this rule. 642 

When H. Oertel took in 1930 to investigate the text of the RSBhBh he 
saw in it but apology of the Vedas - the “scripture” for most orthodox 
Hindu religions. His otherwise ingenious study into the logic of defending 
the scriptural authority of the Vedas bypasses almost totally the problems of 
the authority of the commentary itself. So does it with the historical context 
of Sayana’s work. The reason for that might have been twofold. First, the 
general bias of earlier Indologists interested in the most remote past of In¬ 
dian intellectual history rather than in the developments of its treasures 
through historical changes; second, the politically sensitive entanglement of 
historical and legendary narratives concerning the mutual relationship be¬ 
tween the work of Sayana and the political power and religious authority of 
his day, as well as the exploitation of his legend in later Indian historiogra¬ 
phy. 642 But when we try to think about the intended audience of a Vedic 
commentary of the amplitude represented by the bhasyas ascribed to Sayana 
while keeping in mind the potent means of its wide circulation and commu¬ 
nication that laid in the hands of the royal patrons they claimed, we cannot 
fail to see behind the lines of bhumika something more personal to its au¬ 
thor: an anxiety to establish the bhasya it introduces as the canonical com- 

* 644 

mentary. 

Now, what has all of that to do with the fourteen “strongholds of 
knowledge”? As already mentioned above, 645 at a certain moment in his 
Introduction Sayana gives a formal definition of a scholarly commentary 
and its subject with four connecting links ( anubandhacatusfaya ). As the aim 


642 Cf. Stock 1996: 11. 

643 Cf. further pp. 31-34 above. 

644 See pp. 144, 157 and 209-206. 

645 Cf.p. 154. 
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of the commentary in general is said to be an illumination ( prakasa ) of the 
meaning and purpose of the Veda, Sayana reflects on the problem of who on 
one hand has the authority to produce the appropriate knowledge and who is 
eligible for receiving it on the other. A fairly complicated sequence of ar¬ 
guments and counterarguments making up the very texture of the RSBhBh 
culminate in points of dramatic differentiation of one and the other. Taking 
a quotation from RS 10.71, a favorite passage of his it seems, 646 Sayana 
states in a somewhat enigmatic way that the meaning and purpose of the 
Veda is a secret ( rahasya) that can be seen properly only by one versed in 
the said fourteen vidyasthanas, a meaning apparently absent from the Vedic 
passage in question as well as from Yaska’s commentary on it. This not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the latter remains a very important source of au¬ 
thority for Sayana who takes Yaska’s words over and recycles them, so to 
say, as a legitimizing medium through which he makes an exposition of his 
own ideas. This strategy of Sayana appears to be deployed in order to 
strengthen the claim for his commentary being composed in perfect line 
with the longtime appreciated method of Yaska’s discipline, making one of 
the six angas. Indeed, this very discipline proves to be one of the fourteen 
vidyas of the long acknowledged set. Now, according to Sayana’s own 
(quasi-) etymological interpretation of the passage from RS 10.71, not eve¬ 
ryone has equal chances in grasping the message of the Veda: only a pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the said fourteen disciplines makes one ready to 
find the meaning in the Vedic discourse. 647 The meaning to be looked for in 
the Veda proves to be rather far from something to be constructed through 
an act of free interpretation. Quite to the contrary, it is a priori said to be 
classified as twofold: pertaining to the knowledge of dhaima and to the 
knowledge of brahman. And it seems that only the medium of the fourteen 
strongholds of knowledge can guarantee an access to the secret of the dou¬ 
ble meaning of the Veda, as RSBhBh says: 

tathayam caturdasavidyasthanaparisllanopetah puruso vedartharahasyam 
samyak pasyati 6 ^ \ vedoktam ca dharmabrahmarupartham hitabuddhya 
svlkaroti | 649 


646 Cf. pp. 148, 195-196,210,211 and 218 above. 

647 A passage introducing his exposition of the usefulness of the six angas for making 
the “exceptionally profound meaning and purpose of the Veda intelligible” seems char¬ 
acteristic for Sayana’s way of thinking: atigambhlrasya vedasyartham avabodhayitum 
siksadlnisadanganipravrttani[RSBh (M) I, p. 18,20; VBhBhS, p. 49,10-11], 

648 So it seems that for Sayana to understand the meaning and purpose of the Veda 
amounts to “properly see the mystery of the Vedic message with the help of the fourteen 
sciences.” 
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So also a man who applies himself to the fourteen strongholds of knowl¬ 
edge sees properly the secret of the meaning and purpose of the Veda and 
appropriates with a friendly mind what has been said by the Veda, [i.e., 
its] meaning in the form of dharma and brahman. 

The qualification of the verb pas- with the adverb samyak suggests 
strongly the concept of one proper way of interpretation. The above formu¬ 
lation underscores Sayana’s position as concerns the implied audience of his 
commentary (generally members of the twice-born class traditionally eligi¬ 
ble for accessing the knowledge of the Veda) as well as the right of inquiry 
into that knowledge: studying the Veda in its textual dimension is enjoined 
by the injunction svadhyayo 'dhyetavyah of 714 2.15, which is understood 
by Sayana as referring to the duty of recitational training and appropriation 
of the Vedic textual tradition of one’s own family. 650 This injunction con¬ 
cerns according to the RSBhBh the complete textual scope of one’s family 
Veda 651 in terms of recitational competence. The logic of this interpretation 
presumes that the practical need of understanding the Vedic text in question 
is by far more limited as it concerns only those parts that are actually made 
use of during this or that particular sacrificial ritual. According to Sayana’s 
logic, if the basic injunction to study the Veda be focused on understanding 
its texts, then those parts of the Veda that do not find immediate ritual ap¬ 
plication would fall into oblivion. So, acquiring the knowledge of the 
meaning and purpose of the Veda (in its twofold form) is a matter of an 
altogether different injunction. The source for this is not given by Sayana in 
as direct a manner as is the Sruti source for the injunction to basic study of 
the Veda. Nonetheless, he indicates two different ways of proving it. The 
first proof comes from the Sruti as a somewhat indirect testimony of pas¬ 
sages that could be classed as mantra or arthavada, and are only in a secon¬ 
dary manner authoritative. In that matter he takes recurrence to a rule ac¬ 
cording to which “anything which is praised [in the Sruti] is [actually] en¬ 
joined”: 

ittham yaskena jnanastutyajhananindodaharanasya prapahcitatvad yac ca 
stuyate tad vidhlyate iti nyayenadhyayanavad arthajnanasyapi vidhir abhy- 
upagantavyah \ 


649 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,40-41; VBhBhS, p. 46,6-8. Cf. p. 257 below for the complete 
passage. 

650 More on this subject see, for instance, Malamoud 1977 and Galewicz 2003. Cf. 
also p. 132 and 247. 

651 Whether Sayana meant by this the whole of a Sakha is not clear to me. Perhaps he 
rather refers to an actual family tradition that may comprise a varying number of texts 
constituting a Sakha. 
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Because in this way an example for the praise of knowledge and the de¬ 
nunciation of ignorance has been elaborated by Yaska, and according to 
the rule that “what is praised is enjoined,” it is to be understood that just 
like the study [of the Veda] also the knowledge of [its] meaning is en- 

■ ■ , 652 

joined. 

As a second way of proving the validity of such a commandment 
Sayana brings a testimony from the 714. According to Sayana’s interpreta¬ 
tion, if one aspires to be a Vedavid, a knower of the meaning and purpose of 
the Veda (which is not the same as the knowledge of one’s own Veda), one 
needs to make oneself expert in the fourteen disciplines of knowledge: 

vedam vidvan arthabhijnah purusah \ sa ca dvividho ’rvacinakale samut- 
pannas caturdasavidyasthanakusalah kascid upadhyayah puratanakale 
samutpanno vyasadis ca | 653 

One who knows the Veda is a man who is versed in the meaning and pur¬ 
pose [of the Veda]. And there are two kinds [of persons like that]: a skilful 
teacher formed in modem times and well versed in the fourteen disciplines 
of knowledge, and [a wise teacher] of yore like Vyasa. 

Sayana does not furnish his reader with precise information on the 
number or the content of the set of fourteen disciplines of knowledge. This 
does not seem to be the point of his exposition. What he does instead is, 
however, to provide a survey of the main tenets of some (perhaps, the most 
important ones, in his eyes) of them. This is meant to show their usefulness 
in deciding about practical ritual applications of particular Veda passages, 
and their being absolutely indispensable for securing the pure transmission 
of the Vedic coipus in an unspoiled shape, as well as for explaining away 
doubts concerning the proper reading of ritually applicable formulae that 
occasionally may require some permitted modification. What is more im¬ 
portant in the context of the present study is the tenor of Sayana’s state¬ 
ments by which he apparently wants to prove himself to be sufficiently con¬ 
versant with all of the disciplines, showing his intertextual dexterity in 


652 Additional proofs “from the Sruti” for the existence of the injunction to understand 
the meaning of the Veda follow the motif of “knowing” ( vedana ) as juxtaposed to “ac¬ 
tion” ( karma , yaga, anusthana) in the context of the fulfillment of sacrificial duties. In 
one of them Sayana refers to Taittiriyabrahmana 3.1.4.1 discussing the practice and 
knowledge pertaining to the ritual Naksatresti and points to the fact that the statement 
relating to the result of a respective ritual is equally transmitted for the sacrificial act 
and the knowledge of its procedure, which should lead to the conclusion that “injunc¬ 
tions to knowing [the meaning] are to be seen in all brahmana- texts”: naksatrestikande 
pratlstiphalavakyam yagatadvedanayoh samanam eva amnayate [...] ato yagavat pha- 
laya svavedanam api vidhlyate. anena nyayena sarvesv api brahmanesu vedanavidhayo 
drastavyah [RSBh (M) I, p. 17,18-20; VBhBhS, p. 47,3-7]. 

653 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,3-5; VBhBhS, p. 44,15-17. Cf. also p. 101 above. 
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serving his reader with a number of mutually supporting quotations from the 
domain of traditionally acknowledged literature: no statement remains un¬ 
supported, no argument not backed with the authority of either the scripture 
or wise men of the past. The mere list of the fourteen branches of knowl¬ 
edge is adduced by Sayana in his quotation from the Smrti of Yajnavalkya 
(1.3): 

sadangavat puranadinam api vedarthajnanopayogo yajnavalkyena smar- 
yate \ purananyayamlmamsadharmasastrangamisritah \ vedah sthanani 
vidyanam dharmasya ca caturdasa || id || 

Just as of the six angas, also the usefulness of Puranas and the like for the 
knowledge of the meaning and purpose of the Veda is transmitted by Ya¬ 
jnavalkya: “The [three?] Vedas, together with Puranas, Nyaya, [the two] 
Mlmamsas, the Dharmasastras and the [six] Angas are the fourteen 
strongholds of knowledge disciplines and of dharma 

In that way the set is made of Puranas, or “stories from the time of 
yore,” the traditions of the logic school (Nyaya) and the exegetical school of 
Mimamsa (most probably in its two sub-schools), the tradition of teachings 
concerning norm s of social order, the six so-called “limbs” or auxiliary sci¬ 
ences of the Veda, i.e., phonetics, grammar, science of ritual, astrology, 
etymology and metrics, and the Vedas themselves. This remains perfectly in 
line with the RSBhBti s passage explaining the inner quality of the Vedas to 
illumine both “external” things and themselves. 654 Although the latter fact 
does not find more elaboration in the RSBhBh, we may take it as one of the 
landmarks of the type of thinking about the meaning and purpose of Vedic 
discourse represented by Sayana: one needs the Vedas as a knowledge sys¬ 
tem to think about a Vedic passage in terms of deciding on its meaning. 

Just as the particular Vedic traditions making the edifice of one Veda 
are put into a hierarchical order, also the disciplines of knowledge appear 
not to be equally important for the composition of a Vedic commentary: a 
picture emerges in which it is Mimamsa that should be resorted to in order 
to finally decide about the intention ( tatparya ). On the other hand, grammar 
is praised as most important when deciding for particular meanings of 
words ( padartha ). 655 And yet it is the Nir. with its etymological method 


654 Cf. above, p. 219. 

655 One of the most important vidyasthanas for Sayana remains that of grammar, and it is 
at odds with a general Mimamsa notion that denies such a role to this science. The idea 
is strongly opposed by Kumarila (see Ramachandrudu 1994: 244, 250). In support of 
his views in that matter Sayana adduces an extensive quotation from the Mahabhasya 
(RSBh (M) I, p. 19,24-20,34; VBhBhS, pp. 51,28-55,16) that lists several applications 
of the study of grammar with respect to understanding the Vedic discourse; cf. 
Deshpande 1990: 22-25. Cf. also p. 208 above. 
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which features as the very basis for the latter and appears to be the most 
essential sthana for Sayana’s idea of composing a commentary. In that way, 
Sayana’s choices of interpretation in his commentary to follow the Intro¬ 
duction are announced and declared to be supported by the “scientific” 
background of fourteen “sciences” with their appropriate methodologies. 
And Sayana does not fail to show himself well conversant with all of them. 

This carefully woven image of a scholarly commentary prepared by 
Sayana in his RSBhBh appears almost complete. One thing that remains is 
to legitimize his own commentary as the only one among possible other 
bhasyas to be chosen by his readers. In the ideological framework con¬ 
structed in the RSBhBh, the basic study of the Veda is a duty of all the 
members of the twice-bom classes, and especially brahmanas. So is the 
effort of gaining access to the knowledge of its meaning and purpose. How¬ 
ever, there seems no room for what we would call free interpretation here; if 
there were such room, there would probably not be a need for an authorita¬ 
tive commentary like his own. At least this seems to be the tenet of the fol¬ 
lowing lines of the RSBhBh in which an imagined opponent of Sayana ex¬ 
presses his hesitations towards the idea of understanding the basic duty of 
studying the Veda as pertaining to the perfection of memory only: 

nanuktanltyadhyayanasyaksaragrahanantatve ’rthajnanam avihitam syat \ 
maivam \ vakyantarena tadvidhanat \ brahmanena niskarano dharmah sad- 
ango vedo ’dhyeyo jneyas ceti 656 tadvidhih \ 

“But is it not like that: If study in the said manner has the aim of appropri¬ 
ating the sounds [only], then the knowledge of the meaning and purpose 
would not be enjoined at all. Not so, we say! Because they are enjoined by 
other sayings. “A Brahmin should study and understand the Veda along 
with its six angas as the disinterested dharma ” is its injunction. 657 

The well known and accepted basic injunction to study the Veda per¬ 
tains within the perspective adopted by Sayana to something that his oppo¬ 
nent understands as mnemonic training only, but Sayana himself as a neces¬ 
sary appropriation resulting in textual mastery through an exclusively oral 
experience arising from the close contact of teacher and pupil. According to 
him, this mastery is indispensable for further study into the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda with the help of the fourteen “strongholds of knowl¬ 
edge.” It is not quite clear, at least to my mind, what actually is Sayana’s 
position vis-a-vis the possibility of utilizing the same knowledge disciplines 


656 According to Bali 1999: 159, this is a quotation from Mahabhasya, paspasahnika. 

657 RSBh (M) I, p. 15,32-33; VBhBhS ', p. 43,25-27. However, the injunction to under¬ 
stand in this form does not come from the Veda, and Sayana seems several times to be 
at pains in order to derive one from the Sruti proper. In this he succeeds only indirectly 
through the testimony of Yaska’s “praise of knowledge”; cf. p. 234 above. 
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to access the second, higher level of Vedic knowledge, namely, brahma- 
jhana. Certain passages in the VBhBhS seem to confirm such a possibility. 
Others do not. This ultimate “study” is in the eyes of the commentator sub¬ 
ject to another injunction, called sravanavidhi, which pertains to the duty of 
acquiring access to the knowledge of the higher meaning of the Veda. As its 
very name suggests, however, it is an injunction to “hear,” i.e., to acquire 
knowledge from someone else rather than directly from the textual experi¬ 
ence, that is, from someone who is eligible for investigating into such 
knowledge himself on his solitary way to the “secret of the Veda meaning 
and purpose.” For whom then is the search for the higher knowledge re¬ 
served? 

It is in line with the Uttara Mimamsa or Vedantic point of view when 
Sayana admits that the knowledge of the Veda is not the same as the knowl¬ 
edge about the meaning and purpose of the Veda. The latter proves to be 
composed of the “lower knowledge” ( aparavidya) corresponding to the 
knowledge of dhaima and the higher one ( paravidya) corresponding to the 
knowledge of brahman, the highest principle of reality. And rather unex¬ 
pectedly - if we keep in mind that the RSBhBh concerns the part of the 
Veda that is classified as “lower” - Sayana declares that the eligible adept 
of the Veda should be interested in accessing both levels of knowledge, i.e., 
both dharma and brahman f 58 On the other hand, any investigation into the 
brahman portion of the Veda is according to the RSBhBh reserved to indi¬ 
viduals who deserve the appellation of paramahamsa, i.e., to renouncers 
from public life and solitary spiritual teachers. 659 Himself a householder and 
a father of three sons, 660 Sayana could not project his own image as that of a 
paramahamsa. To legitimate his composing a valid Vedic commentary - 
that is, one that does not neglect the double dimension of Vedic knowledge 
- he needed the authority of a paramahamsa behind him. Here the connec¬ 
tion with his brother, a charismatic religious figure who apparently deserved 
such appellation, comes as a cleverly designed strategy worked upon 
through recurring textual projections in the form of direct declarations and 
extensive quotations in the body of the bhumika. Accordingly, the entire 
commentary Vedarthaprakasa was labelled as madhavlya and probably tar¬ 
geted to reach the well-educated elite of brahminic circles influencing the 
interplay of power and religious authority in distant provinces of the empire 
to come. And yet, keeping in mind the stress that Sayana puts on the exper¬ 
tise in the fourteen “strongholds of knowledge” in his Introduction, one 


tadubhayajhanarthi vede ’dhikan [RSBh (M) I, p. 18,15; VBhBhS, p. 49,2]. Cf. also 
p. 226 above. 

659 Cf. p. 124 above. 

660 Cf. pp. 42 and 143 above. 
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wonders whether Sayana really intended to keep the balance between the 
two levels of knowledge to be looked for in the Veda necessarily in the Ve- 
dantic proportions. 


9.4. The knowledge of the knowledge 


The above-mentioned passage from ChUp 7 introducing a taxonomy 
of knowledge features the expression vedanam vedah (“the Veda of the 
Vedas”), sometimes interpreted by modem scholars as referring to the “sci¬ 
ence of grammar,” which has been highlighted also by Sayana as the most 
important and primary among the auxiliary sciences of the Veda. 661 Here, 
however, I take this formulation to be symptomatic of something else, as I 
would like to address a more general problem in Sayana: that of a meaning¬ 
ful access to the knowledge represented by the Veda and its textual body, in 
other words - the “knowledge of the knowledge.” 

The message of the RSBhBh makes it rather clear that to be a true 
vedavid, or one versatile in the knowledge of the Veda, it is not enough to 
master one’s Veda by heart, however important for Sayana the latter re¬ 
mains. To get hold of the kind of knowledge embodied by the Veda one 
actually needs another knowledge, a sort of meta-knowledge to be arrived at 
with the help of the fourteen vidyasthanas . 662 Put in that way, the knowledge 
represented by the Veda appears as not directly accessible. It is to be 
grasped only through the intermediary of established procedures of ap¬ 
proach, access and exegesis. Though grammar and etymology are given 
stark prominence by Sayana, it is the complex set of fourteen vidyasthanas, 
with the plural Veda included, which is presented as the indispensable 
equipment for a professional approach. The knowledge of the Veda seems 


Cf. p. 236 above. 

hh2 The “first level” knowledge appears to be that represented by the Veda itself, which 
is declared to be svapratipadaka (“able to explain itself’) [RSBh (M) I, p. 3,1, VBhBhS, 
p. 15,10], Cf. the formal definition of the Veda offered by the RSBhBh in which the 
Veda is said to be related to its double object of dharma and brahman through the rela¬ 
tion of that to be known with that which makes known ( sambandhas tu vedasya dhar- 
mabrahmabhyam saha pratipadyapratipadakabhavati), and to the knowledge of itself 
through the relation of that to be produced with that which produces ( tadlyajhanena saha 
janyajanakabhavah) [RSBh (M) I, p. 18,18; VBhBhS, p. 49,6-7]. The fonnal definition 
of the commentary mirrors that scheme: vyakhyanasya vyakhyeyo vedo visayah. [...] 
vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhavah sambandhah [RSBh (M) I, p. 17,37-38; VBhBhS, p. 48,5- 
6 ], 
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to require a set of controlled procedures of access. This being rather com¬ 
plex contains among else the know-how concerning the application of the 
Veda within the ritual. In the power discourse used by Sayana, this kind of 
savoir-faire is included into the scope of the knowledge of the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda. To illustrate this type of strategy in the practice of 
reading the Veda, let me draw the attention to a passage in the RSBhBh 
where the authority of Yaska is brought in in order to support the point 
made. As in a number of other instances of that kind, quite new meanings 
are read into Yaska’s interpretation of RS 10.7 1 663 speaking about goddess 
Vak (taken here to mean “Knowledge”) and those who look at and listen to 
her but do not perceive her (taken by Sayana as those “who do not study the 
Veda along with the six auxiliary sciences): 

ekah purusah pathamatraparyavasito 6M vedarupam vac am pasyann api na 
samyak pasyati \ ekavacanabahuvacanadivivekabhave pathasuddher api 
kartum asakyatvat \ vayum eva svena bhagadheyenopadhavati sa evainam 
bhutim gamayati \ TS 2.1.1.1 .| 665 adityan eva svena bhagadheyenopadha¬ 
vati ta evainam bhutim gamayantityadav avyutpannah katham patham nis- 
cinuyat \ 

A single man who is versed only in recitation sees Speech in the form of 
the Veda, yet he does not see it properly. Because it is not even possible to 
secure spotless recitation, not knowing the difference between singular, 
plural and the like: 666 “He approaches Vayu with his own portion to offer 
[and] he grants him prosperity.” “He approaches the Adityas with his own 
portion to give [and] they grant him prosperity” - if, in cases like that, he 
has no knowledge, how can he determine the [right] reading [of the pas¬ 
sage]? 

An even more striking example of such a reading of new meanings 
into the Sruti text under the guise of following the ideas of Yaska is 
Sayana’s inteipretation of the second half of the same Rgvedic stanza, al¬ 
ready referred to above, where we are presented with the image of a person 
who listens but does not hear the goddess of Speech. 667 In Sayana’s 


663 Cf. also pp. 148, 195-198, 204-205 and 210 above. 

664 Here, Sayana is inscribing into the Rgvedic text an altogether foreign meaning under 
the guise of conforming with the method of the esteemed authority of Yaska. 

665 It seems that most of Sayana’s quotations from the Veda in general come from the 
YV, usually, though not always, in the TS version. This may be due to the fact that 
Sayana hailed from a family affiliated to the Taittirlya Sakha. 

666 Rather to our bewilderment, Sayana speaks about grammatical correctness in this 
context. 

667 


Cf. p. 210 above. 
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interpretation, the deficiency accounting for not hearing Speech is due to the 
lack of proficiency in Mimamsa, a reading quite foreign to Yaska. 668 

In this way, the Mimamsa with its proper approach and methodology 
is read into the Sruti text and accepted as an indispensable crowning tool of 
exegesis, next to, or even exceeding, the main auxiliary science of grammar. 
The hierarchy among those different tools of exegesis is not so steep when 
we take into consideration that different tools serve better the fulfillments of 
different injunctions. The injunction to know the literal meaning of the 
Vedic passage in question can be met with the help of the auxiliary sciences, 
and especially grammar; other tools among the fourteen disciplines of 
knowledge may play secondary roles. In the fulfillment of the injunctions to 
execute rituals, it is the Mimamsa that happens to be the most important 
one. 

This vision of the Veda as supplemented with the “knowledge of the 
knowledge” makes the quest for the meaning and purpose of the Vedic dis¬ 
course as something partly extra-textual with respect to a particular Vedic 
passage. On the other hand, the quest remains textual in the sense of its be¬ 
ing intertextually situated within the overall Vedic textual competence 
which is indispensable for the fulfillment of the duty of Vedic study which, 
after all, is - according to the Mimamsa - the accomplishment of due Vedic 
rites. 

Now, one needs the equipment for right knowledge to “shed light” 
(pra-Vkas) on the meaning and purpose of the Veda and unearth the true 
purport of a passage. This is also why Mimamsa comes to the fore as the 
crowning hermeneutical approach, which is said to secure the identification 
of the right purport of a passage in case of doubt. This is preceded 669 by an 
operation of deciding on the own meanings of words ( svasabdartha ) with 
the equipment of the six auxiliary sciences: 


668 The gloss of Nir. is here limited to a short note: ity avidvamsam ahardham [Nir p. 

41]. 

669 This gradual scheme of different exegesis at different levels of the body of the Vedic 
text is probably still found in the contemporary practice of traditional brahmanical edu¬ 
cation in its institutionalized model of monastery-centered traditions ( mathamnayas). 
The Srhgeri matha runs a Vedic pathasala, which gives Vedic education; the more ad¬ 
vanced study of Purva Mimamsa and Vedanta is reserved as a follow-up, after an aver¬ 
age of six to eight years of study, and is actually granted in a different place, in Banga¬ 
lore. Contemporary practice shows also “more emphasis on memorization” in the case 
of primary Vedic study and “more emphasis on understanding” in the way Vedanta is 
taught. “In the Bangalore school for Vedanta studies, the pandita lectures on the Ve¬ 
danta in the context of the six orthodox philosophical systems [...]. Although Sankara’s 
commentaries on the Brahma Sutra and the Taittirlya Upanisad are preferred, other texts 
like the Bhamatl and authors like Suresvara and Vidyaranya are also examined” 
(Cenkner 1995: 120-121). 
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yah puman vyakaranadyahgaih svasabdartham mimamsaya tatparyam ca 
sodhayitum pravrttas tasma ekasmai vedah svaklyam tanum visasre. 670 

To the man who has set out to clarify the own meaning of words with the 
help of grammar and other vedangas and the true purport [of statements] 
with the [art of] MImamsa - to such a one only the Veda unveils her own 
body (i.e., herself) [as a loving wife unveils her body to an attentive hus¬ 
band]. 

The hermeneutical procedure of a professional equipped with the 
fourteen “strongholds of knowledge” concerns in due sequence different 
levels of text and meanings. Thus, as shown by the example of RS 10.71.4 
through Yaska as intermediary, the reading practice of the commentary has 
two distinct steps: the act of meaningful explanation of separate words 
(padavyakhyana ) and that of deciding on the purport of a syntactical unit or 
a pada (tatparyavyakhyana ): 

svam ityadikam padavyakhyanam \ jnanam ityadikam tatparyavyakhya- 

671 

nam. 

Judging from the passage that follows, we are probably made to 
understand that for those acts of reading interpretation that claim to bear the 
character of a professional operation on the textual body of a Vedic passage 
the right means of knowledge ( samyagjhana ) is a must: 

vedarthaprakasanaksamam samyagjhanam anaya trtlyapadarupaya vaca 
mantra aheti. 

By speech having the form of the third pada the mantra addresses the right 
knowledge suitable for [the effort of] shedding light on the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda. 

The compelling image of the effort of “shedding light on the meaning 
and purpose of the Veda” stands for the purpose of the commentary. Its 
essence is represented by the procedure of vyakhyana executed with those 
operations on the text that concern the levels of word-meaning and purport 
of the sentence. The passage in question does not, however, show whether 
tatparyavyakhyana should be understood as a synonym of vakyavyakhyana. 

The problem of the double knowledge of and about the Veda has its 
consequences for the way in which Sayana constructs his image of the rela¬ 
tionship between the two systems of Purva and Uttara MImamsa. The nature 
of this relationship in his perspective has been reflected on above (pp. 206- 
213). The idea of two forms of knowledge is played upon time and again 
within the RSBhBh and also has another aspect: it serves to strongly favour 


67,1 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,34; VBhBhS, p. 45,31-32. For the full passage, cf. p. 204 above. 
671 Cf. section above, p. 205. 
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a controlled access to the Veda and the supposed knowledge incorporated in 
its textual body. This access is to be found in a proper commentary, the 
vyakhyana composed according to an acknowledged set of rules. In this 
way, without stating it clearly, the commentary actually competes for au¬ 
thority with the Veda itself while entering a textual modality that may per¬ 
haps be described as “threatening to replace altogether that which is inter¬ 
preted.” 672 This ideological strategy finds confirmation by the outer framing 
of the commentary with its phalasruti formulae claiming that it is the com¬ 
mentary rather than the commented Rgvedasamhita, which - on account of 
its links to the spiritual legacy of sage Vidyatirtha - shall bring the fulfill¬ 
ment of all the goals to be desired by men ( purusartha). bli 


672 Patton 1996: 453. 

673 On the phalasruti fonnulae, see p. 171 above. 




Chapter 10 


Making Sense of the Vedic Textual Corpus 


10.1. From svadhyaya to arthajnana 


The point of view according to which the Veda has primarily a practi¬ 
cal dimension is not an invention of the Mimamsa. The idea of a practical 
use, an applicatio, of the Vedic text has probably been with the tradition of 
Vedic ritualism from the early times of its development in all its various 
forms. The Mimamsakas put this tendency to a rational extreme, though 
actually not all Vedic passages find application in the sacrificial rituals of 
the srauta type. Beside this use of Vedic texts there have always existed 
different textual practices and modalities of reading/reciting ( parayana) 
concerned with the canonical texts of the Veda in general, and that of the 
i^in particular. Each of them implied a different attitude towards the Vedic 
text. The beginning section of the RSBhBh admits of at least four such mo¬ 
dalities that may perhaps be paraphrased as “reading protocols.” 674 Each of 
them presumes certain specific expectations on the part of the users, 
whether reciters, readers or listeners. These are adhyayana 675 (“studying by 
repeating”), parayana (reciting in full, generally with no ritual application), 
brahmayajna 676 (reciting solemnly in a rite bearing that very name), japa 
(murmuring recitation) and others not specified ( adi ). Strangely enough, we 
are told in the RSBhBh that it is the ceremonial pronouncement ( uccarana) 
of the Rgvedic mantras during the srauta sacrifice that is primarily con- 


674 See the remark astv evam sarvavedadhyayanatatparayanabrahmayajnajapadav rgve- 
dasyaiva prathamyam | in RSBh (M) I, p. 1,24; VBhBhS, p. 12,29-30. 

675 Which appears functionally equivalent to the expression svadhyayagrahanartham 
(adhyayanam ) as in the already quoted passage concerning the brahmin boy reciting the 
pounding -mantra during his daily training (cf. p. 217 above). I am inclined to under¬ 
stand this type of “reading protocol” as “studying with the aim of gaining textual mas¬ 
tery over one’s family Veda.” 

676 Elsewhere designated by Sayana also as brahmayajnasvadhyaya. 
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nected with the “intention of meaning” ( arthavivaksa ). 677 Accordingly, the 
right knowledge of the meaning and purpose depends heavily, if not pri¬ 
marily, on the knowledge of the purpose of carrying out sacrificial rites 
( yajnanusfhanartha ). 678 

On the other hand, the reader of the RSBhBh cannot fail to sense here 
and again a quite different view that seems to favor an independent textual 
experience of the Sruti more and more detached from the world of perform¬ 
ance of the sacrificial rites. In order to support it, Sayana uses a self-referen¬ 
tial passage from the Sruti itself: 

adhyetaram purusam tadlyaprayasabhijnanena sakhivat palayatlti sakhivid 
vedah \ bahudravyaprayasasadhyakratuphalasyadhyayanamatrena sam- 
padanam tatpalanam \ tad apy amnayate \ yam yam kratum adhlte tena tena 
asyestam bhavaty agner vayor adityasya sayujyamgacchati\\ 734 2.15 || 679 

And knowledge (i.e., the Veda) is one who knows a friend, i.e., protects 
the man who is studying by the recognition of the pains that he takes, just 
as a friend. And this protection means fulfillment by mere studying of the 
fruit of sacrificial acts, [otherwise] to be obtained by much money and ef¬ 
fort. And with reference to this there is the following testimony of the tra¬ 
dition: “Whatever ritual one studies, through that very [ritual] his wish 
comes about [and] he attains communion with Agni, Vayu [and] Aditya.” 

A distinctively profound and intimate relationship with the discourse 
of the Veda is thus envisaged as the major element that differentiates a true 
brahmin from others. There is no doubt that for Sayana this relationship 
remains actually in force only when actively fulfilled. Otherwise, a brahmin 
is said to fall down from his status and become a sudra by having been cast 
out (patita\ literally: “having fallen”). The true live relationship between a 
brahmin and his Veda entails an active effort towards reproducing the Vedic 
legacy and supporting its intellectual and social message. 

Part of the problem of expressing and understanding the meaning and 
purpose of the Vedic discourse in Sayana derives from the MImamsa’s spe¬ 
cific way of discussing it as framed within the categories of injunction 
(vidhi ), purpose of the rituals (kratvartha) and the goals of man ( purusartha ). 
It appears not so much of interest to Sayana to prove that all the identified 
constituents of the Vedic discourse do have meaning - which he, by the 


677 vivaksitarthatvad arthapratyayanartham prayogakale mantroccaranam [RSBh (M) I, 
p. 6,14-15; VBhBhS, p. 23,16], Cf. further p. 190 above. 

67S arthajnanasya tu yajnanusthanarthatvat tatra tu yajurvedasyaiva pradhanatvat tad- 
vyakhyanam evadau yuktam [RSBh (M) I, p. 1,24-25; VBhBhS, p.12,30-32]. Cf. also 
similar statements, like SSBhBh 11: anutisfhasujijhasavasad vyakhyakramo hy ay am 
[Appendix 1, p. 287]. 

679 RSBh (M) I, p. 13,19-21; VBhBhS, p. 38,23-27. 
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way, actually does - than to establish whether the actual understanding of 
their meaning and purpose ( arthavabodha ) is enjoined by a particular in¬ 
junction or not. In other words, in this perspective to experience the Vedic 
discourse is by no means a matter of personal choice, nothing like the situa¬ 
tion of a modem reader picking up a favorite book to read a little. By con¬ 
trast, it is a matter of obligation, a duty regulated by a particular solemn 
injunction expressed within the Veda, i.e., regulated by the “scripture” itself. 
Fulfilling one such basic injunction, namely the duty of interiorizing the 
textual body of one’s Veda, takes for its completion a hierarchical procedure 
to follow and regulated by injunctions pertaining to Veda study. First and 
foremost, there is the adhyayanavidhi or “injunction to study the Veda,” 
which is by no means an “affaire de pure curiosite intellectuelle. 680 Sayana 
maintains that this basic injunction to study the Veda focuses primarily on 
memorization and masterful interiorization of its textual resources. We are 
given to understand that for Sayana this entails a thorough acquaintance with 
due textual modalities (like Samhita recitation as well as pa da- and krama- 
patha) along with recitational techniques ( vikrtis , etc.). This obligation is for 
a Mimamsaka a duty enjoined by the Sruti itself with the well-known saying 
of TA 2.15, svadhyayo 'dhyetavyah m In Sayana’s view, which here rather 
departs from that of Sahara as well as Kumarila and Prabhakara, it is only 
after and in consequence of fulfilling this basic obligation that a quite differ¬ 
ent injunction concerning the understanding of the Veda may be considered. 


6X0 On the Purva Mimamsa perspective on svadhyaya, see Malamoud 1977: 44-45. 

6S1 Cf. also p. 234 above. The specific understanding of this saying must be rooted in 
Mimamsa ideology, but is given a slightly modified turn by Say a h a - Most probably it 
derives from the deconstruction of the Veda into different sections (bhagas, kandas) 
with the brahmanabhaga said to contain two distinct varieties of injunctions: vidhir api 
dvividhah - apravrttapravartanam ajnatarthajnapanam ca [RSBh (M) I, p. 6,35; 
VBhBhS, p. 24,14-15]. These are said to be karmavidhis (recommending perfonnance 
of actions not yet performed), which as such come from the karmakanda of the Veda, 
and jhanavidhis (enjoining the knowledge of something not yet known, which are sup¬ 
posed to be found in the jnanakanda of the Veda. This classification is perhaps the rea¬ 
son why the adhyayanavidhi enjoining the study of the Veda with a saying having the 
form of recommending action is understood as a karmavidhi variety that de rigeur can¬ 
not enjoin two different things at the same time. Accordingly, it cannot, Say al ?a says, 
extend to the purpose of also knowing the meaning. Consequently, the TA passage 
svadhyayo ’dhyetavyah referring to a sort of ritual action) is taken by Sayana to belong 
rather to karmakanda. In the Vedantic perspective, the brahmakanda is made by the so- 
called brahman section of Brahmanas, usually taken to mean the Upanisads, but this is 
not always precise with Sayana, since in the RSBhBh he happens to quote brahmavidhis 
from Aranyakas (for instance, atma va idam eka evagra asit[AitA 2.4.1; RSBh (M) I, p. 
6,36; VBhBhS, p. 24,17]); the operating principle for division here is not that of the 
genre. 
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This hierarchy, if adhered to, secures the reproduction of the Vedic 
legacy in its full scope and form, and derives from its profoundly performa¬ 
tive character. It is explicitly declared by Sayana (following Sahara) that the 
fulfillment of the obligation should be carried out exclusively through the 
oral transmission, and not by reading. Sayana insists that this level of study 
is not intended for understanding the meaning and purpose of the Vedic text. 
This is not to say, however, that he gives little importance to this pre-requi¬ 
site stadium of experiencing Vedic textuality. Quite to the contrary, he as¬ 
cribes to grahanarthadhyayana great merit holding that the next levels of 
study are not possible without perfecting this first one. Each level has its 
independent aim and value, and there are eligible Vedic adepts who stop at 
the first level and do not proceed further. The latter, however, are rather 
looked down upon with the designation of pathakamatra (“those who recite 
only”). The next level is marked by the effort of grasping the meaning. This 
one is designed to follow a procedure of studying the text with the help of 
the six “limbs” of the Veda and additional “sciences” that make up for a 
professional Vedic scholar’s equipment, i.e., the fourteen “strongholds of 
knowledge.” Curiously enough, four out of fourteen elements on the list are 
said to be the Vedas themselves, which can be justified somehow if we ad¬ 
mit, following Yajnavalkya, that the whole set of the vidyasthanas is needed 
for the knowledge of dharrna as something that is rooted in the Veda but is 
not the Veda itself. 682 

Thus, it may be said that in Sayana’s view, a true fulfillment of the 
duties of the Vedic heritage requires experiencing it through its several mo¬ 
dalities that entail different “protocols of reading.” The dynamics of the 
textuality of the Veda realizes itself through several textual practices related 
to different needs and expectations of its users. These textual practices are 
carried out according to specific “protocols of reading” and each such proto¬ 
col is probably supposed to bring about as its effect a different result ( phala ). 
The practices have been enumerated by Sayana in the passage from the 
RSBhBh already quoted above (p. 245) and they can be restated as follows: 

1. adhyayanasvadhyaya is said to have the nature of grahanarthadhyayana 
and believed to have the purpose of bringing a visible effect ( drstartha) and 
the aim of textual appropiation or mastery over the textual body of the Veda 
(prapti ) to be coupled with (also visible) ceremonial perfection ( samskrta). m 
It is enjoined by the adhyayanavidhi. 

2. brahmayajhasvadhyaya is said to be an effective means of securing the 
results otherwise requiring elaborate sacrificial rituals and substances to 


682 On the fourteen vidyasthanas, see p. 229 above. 

683 More on some aspects of this idea in Sayana and contemporary Vedic ritual recon¬ 
structions, see Galewicz 2003. 
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effect. In its original context in the 714, it is understood as an independent 
“textual” rite. 

3. parayana - “the going over the entire textual body of a collection in its 
original order” - is not much specified by Sayana who limits himself to 
giving reasons for its need for studying the textual resources of the Veda in 
their entirety in spite of their limited ritual use. This “reading protocol” can 
be imagined as practically serving the need of securing the integrity of the 
Vedic textual collections. Not matching well the ideology of Mimamsa but 
practically present in local living Vedic traditions, it is sometimes related to 
religious practices in Hindu temples and believed (also in the present day 
practices of Rgvedic brahmins of South India) to be a specific form of de- 
vopasana, or an effective means of adoring a deity. 684 
A.japa- a “low-voice repetitive recitation.” 

5. adi - perhaps protocols that are pertinent to yajha, like those needed for 
the solemn ritual application ( viniyoga ), etc., are meant here. 

It is the protocol of brahmayajnasvadhyaya that introduces a situation 
of ceremonial recitation as an independent ritual of supposedly transforming 
character. Such a ritualized solemn situating of the practice of brahmayajna 
is founded by the Sruti itself, namely in 714 2.1. It is declared by Sayana to 
bring effects equal to those of performing sacrificial rituals of the srauta 
type. One should note that Sayana does not stress the concept of brahmaya¬ 
jna in relation to that of svadhyaya what decidedly must have been the in¬ 
tention of the 714 where the injunction svadhyayo 'dhyetavyah comes from. 
Perhaps such attitude derives from the general stance of the Mimamsa 
school, which does not deal at all with the problem of whether the injunc¬ 
tion to study refers only to the brahmacarin or includes also the householder 
through the duty of brahmayajna , 685 Yet the protocol of reading preceding 
that of brahmayajnasvadhyaya in the hierarchical pattern adopted in the 
RSBhBh in the passage to be quoted below - the grahanarthadhyayana or 
studying with the aim of mastering the text - appears to be a necessary pre¬ 
requisite to it. 

yady apy etad brahmayajhasvadhyayaphalam tathapi grahanarthadhya- 

yanam antarena brahmayajhasambhavat tadiyaphalam api sampadyate. 

Even if this is the fruit of the study of one’s Veda pertaining to the brah¬ 
mayajna, still the study with the aim of [mere] appropriating the text also 


684 Cf. Galewicz 2004: 371. 

685 For a more general discussion on this problem, see Malamoud 1977: 53. 
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gets the fruit belonging to it, because without it brahmayajna 186 is not 

possible. 687 

It is not easy to situate the working of the meaning of the Vedic text 
once for good in Sayana. Or, it is rather difficult to decide on how the 
meaning of the Vedic text should, according to Sayana, be rescued or recov¬ 
ered. Attempting to formulate this problem in Sayana, we should not forget 
that it is not the meaning of a text but rather a complex of the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda that is usually discussed in the RSBhBh in its relation to 
the meaning of words ( padartha ) and textual appropriation ( prapti ). At one 
place in the RSBhBh we are told, through the intermediary of the authority 
of Govinda Kavi’s PA A quoted by Sayana, that prapti- the visible effect of 
the study of the Veda in the shape of textual mastery - eventually leads to 
understanding or the “perception of meaning” ( arthabodha). 6SS But this, in 
the opinion of Sayana, is probably not the end of the process of apprehend¬ 
ing of the meaning of the Veda, but just a beginning, a necessary pre-requi¬ 
site. Perhaps not quite out of place here would be a short remark concerning 
some traditional conceptualizations of the scope of the meaning of the Veda 
with respect to the recitational mastery over the text. It can be seen even in 
contemporary remnants of virtuoso recitation that mastery over the Vedic 
text is perceived not only as meritorious but also as a proof of Vedic knowl¬ 
edge. 689 The sound of the Veda properly recited has always been seen as 
utterly auspicious and dear not only to the ears of gods, but also to those of 
the connoisseurs who would focus their attention on the proceedings of 


686 Sayana appears to take for granted that his reader knows already what brahmayajna is 
and does not explain it as is the case with many other concepts in his RSBhBh. If we 
keep in mind that the source of the concept of brahmayajna is the 714, and the complex 
of the TaittirTya Yajurveda is said to have been commented prior to that of the Rgveda, a 
careful follower of Sayana’s should already know his view on this idea. There are pas¬ 
sages within the RSBhBh itself suggesting a careful planning of the sequence of ideas to 
be explained on the part of Sayana, for instance the following [RSBh (M) I, p. 2,40-42; 
VBhBhS, p. 15,6-8]: apauruseyavakyatvam itldam api yadrsam asmabhir vivaksitam 
tadrsam uttaratra spastlbhavisyad\ pramanany api[...\ drastavyani \ 

687 RSBh (M) I, p. 13,21-22; VBhBhS, p. 38,28-29. 

688 drste tu nadrstam iti ||7|| kim tad drstaphalam id tad aha \ drstau prapdsamskarav id 
||8|| aksaraprapteh paramparaya purusarthatvam aha || praptyarthabodha iti ||9|| jayata iti 
sesah \ [RSBh (M) I, p. 14,9-11; VBhBhS, p. 40,19-24]. “If there is a visible [result of 
prapti\ then there is no invisible one. ‘What then is this seen result? He thus says: The 
two visible [results are]: appropriation [of the text] and ritual perfection. [Further] he 
says that the appropriation of sounds is indirectly one of the goals of man: Through the 
appropriation [of the text] a perception/apprehension of meaning ‘is bom’ - this is the 
remainder [of the sentence here].” 

689 See, for instance, Galewicz 2003. 
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Vedic recitation for long hours while enjoying its aesthetic values, evaluat¬ 
ing the dexterity of the virtuosos and encouraging younger students. More¬ 
over, the very fact of mastering one's Veda to an extent enabling one to 
artfully exhibit modifications operated on its text ( vikrti ) has been held in 
great respect by traditional authors who not infrequently ascribe more merit 
to the brahmin who masters more complicated vikrtis. That a gradation of 
different merits was believed to await those versed in sophisticated modes of 
Vedic recitation is attested by several medieval commentaries on the ve- 
da vikrtis. For instance, according to Madhusudana, in a treatise called Asta- 
vikrtivivrti, while recitation in the basic samhitapatha mode could be sup¬ 
posed to bring merit, reciting the same in padapatha should bring twice as 
much, while thrice as much should be expected from the kramapatha and six 
times more from the recitation in jata mode . 690 Fie brings a long list of Smrti 
citations ascribing much religious merit to those who engage in studying, 
practising and mastering the vcda vikrtis. Parasara promises higher heavens 
to the experts in difficult vikrtis and tells his readers that the one who knows 
only the basic recitation mode ( sanihita) will attain a regular heaven while 
the one who knows jata will get his share of the highest heaven called vai- 
kuntha . 691 Another example that is even more telling in the context of the 
present study comes from the Adityapurana, which declares that those who 
succeed in reciting the jatavikrti will be completely conversant with all 
meanings and purposes of the Veda (jatadhyayanasampannah sarvavedar- 
thaparagah ). 692 Still another warns that anyone who foolishly reproaches a 
/a/a-master should be condemned darkness together with (everlasting) re¬ 
turn . 693 

Judging from the evidence of the RSBhBh, the practical 
(re)construction of the meaning of the Vedic text by Sayana seems to reflect 
the Mimamsa’s construction of the Veda and its double object of dharma 
and brahman. Just as the knowledge of dharma is a necessary prerequisite to 
the knowledge of brahman, so the mastery over the textual body of one’s 
Veda is a necessary prerequisite for the knowledge of its meaning. However, 
the basic injunction of study does not imply a study for the immediate result 
of understanding but, to the contrary, for the masterful appropriation of the 


690 Cf. samhitapathah punyam dvigunam padapathah \ trigunam kramapathena jatapa- 
thena sadgunam \ \ [ VVLS, p. 81 ]. 

691 Cf. samhitavit svargaml padavedl mahargatih \ kramljanatapahsatyagaml vaikuntha- 
bhag jatl[ WLS, p. 82]. 

692 Ibidem. 

693 Ibidem. 

jatapathaparam vipram yo garhayati mudhadhlh \ 
punaravptisahitam tamahprapnotinanyatha\\ 
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textual body of one’s family Veda. This we should probably understand as a 
virtuoso mastery over the recitation ready to be applied on a proper ritual 
occasion . 694 This perhaps is the tenor of passages such as the following: 

praptes tu gavadivat pumarthatvad vidhis tadanta iti ||5|| yatha phalabhu- 
tasya kslrader hetavo gavadayo ' pi pumsair arthyante \ tatha phalavadar- 
thavabodhahetor aksaraprapter api purusarthatvad adhyayanavidhir aksa- 
rapraptyavasano ’vagantavyah \ 

Because the appropriation [of the text of the Veda] is a goal of man, just 
as [the acquisition of] cows, an injunction [to do this] has also this very 
end. Just as for the reason of milk, etc., [their] products, it is yet the cows 
and the like which are desired by men, likewise it should be understood 
that since the appropriation of syllables [of the Veda], inasmuch as it is the 
reason for the perception of its meaning endowed with [its] fruit, is a goal 
of man, the injunction to study has the aim of the appropriation of the syl¬ 
lables [of the Veda, and not directly of the meaning itself]. 695 

The passage attests to the most important attitude of Sayana towards 
the proper way to be accepted as leading to the knowledge of the Veda. 
Reflecting the general attitude of the MImamsa, but not following it alto¬ 
gether, Sayana does not incorporate into his vision of svadhyaya the issues 
of brahmayajna , that is to say, he declines from thinking about the extension 
of Vedic textual study into adulthood with the aim of daily ritual-like reci¬ 
tation . 696 By the same act he, in conformity with the MImamsa, denies an 
independent status of svadhyayabrahmayajna as a form of sacrifice. 

In the edifice of dutiful studying of the Veda constructed by Sayana 
out of bits of traditional Smrti and MImamsa ideas, the way that the under¬ 
standing of the text is to come about proves to be an utterly sensitive issue. 
Sayana does not deny that mantras and other types of Vedic discourse are 
meaningful. Moreover, he insists not only on the typically MImamsa stress 

694 We should keep in mind that one of the most salient features of the cultural legacy of 
the Vedic period has always been its practices of textual transmission including memo¬ 
rizing marked off by a radically distinct nature and sophistication from other scriptural, 
epic or folk traditions. These practices appear to have been kept apart from those of 
interpreting and apprehending, which occasionally might have given rise to misunder¬ 
standings. One of the rare and luckily preserved accounts concerning this phenomenon 
in its medieval shape comes from Al-BIrunl: The Brahmins recite the Veda without 
understanding its meaning, and in the same way they leam it by heart, the one receiving 
it from the other. “Only few of them leam its explanation [...]” [Al-BIrunl, India, p. 58- 
59, quoted in Bronkhorst 2002: 799]. 

695 RSBh (M) I, p. 14,39-40; VBhBhS, p. 42,3-6. Cf. Certeau 1990: 249 “La lecture se 
situarait done a la conjonction d’une stratification sociale (de rapports de classe) et 
d’operations poetiques (construction du texte par son pratiquant): une hierarchisation 
socialle travaille a confonner le lecteur a Vinformation’ distribute par une elite.” 

696 


See Malamoud 1977: 56. 
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on the meaning of injunctive portions of the Veda. What is rather important 
in the context of his Introduction to the commentary on the RS, a Mantra 
text par excellence, Sayana not only admits but strongly defends authorita¬ 
tive meaningfulness of mantras and insists on mantras having an intended 
meaning and purpose . 697 Access to that meaning is, however, not a matter of 
random choice between reading possibilities (though two or three are 
sometimes actually offered by Sayana himself). To the contrary, the ways 
that the Veda should be read according to respective purposes are pre-de- 
termined. And the knowledge of the meaning and purpose of the Vedic text 
is reserved for a second stage of study, after one has mastered one’s Veda 
textually. It is with auxiliary sciences that one is supposed to approach the 
Vedic text for its meaning and, by the same, one is not supposed to look for 
this meaning without ready-made methods and strategies offered by those 
auxiliary sciences or “limbs” of the Veda imagined as a human figure. The 
nature of the traditional injunction for studying the Veda and that for 
grasping its meaning are disjoined and separate according to Sayana deftly 
arguing his case with quotations from Sruti, Smrti, MImamsa and, espe¬ 
cially for that case, from the PA A. After a sutra and a vrtti continuing the 
opponent’s view, he appears to introduce a counter argument to that ex¬ 
pressed by the opponent in order to argue in favor of his idea of separate 
injunctions for memorization and understanding: 

nanu vedamatradhyayino ’rthavabodhanudaye ’pi vyakaranadyangasahita- 
vedadhyayinas tadudayasadbhavat tam prati vyartham vicaram vidhir na 
kalpayed ! 698 

[But we can say that] even if for one studying only the Veda the percep¬ 
tion of meaning does not arise, it does arise for one who studies the Veda 
along with grammar and other auxiliary sciences, and because of that the 
injunction would not bring about a useless investigation for him. 

One of the quite logical reasons given by Sayana for his opinion that the 
basic and prerequisite duty of studying the Veda pertains to the comprehen¬ 
sive mastery over its textual body within one’s own family tradition is 
stated in the following way: the immediate aim of understanding the Veda 


697 As already mentioned above, it is not impossible for Mimamsakas to imagine a text 
without an author, which, however, has an intended meaning. 

69s RSBh (M) I, p. 14,35-36; VBhBhS, p. 41,33-34. The formulation appears to play on 
the situated meaning of the basic injunction of Vedic study which does not preclude 
further study into the meaning at a different (more appropriate) time after the basic duty 
has been fulfilled. Cf. the following remarks by Certeau concerning social practices of 
reading : “Si la manifestation des libertes du lecteur a travers le texte est toleree entre 
clercs, [...] par contre elle est interdite aux eleves (vertement ou habilement ramenes a 
Tecurie du sense «regue» par les maitres) [...]” (Certeau 1990: 248). 
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as a textual resource is competence in performing rituals. When we keep in 
mind that actually only a part of this textual resource is applied to sacrifi¬ 
cial rituals, then a question arises: what is the use of the rest? If we do not 
need it for the ritual, why study it? Is it not enough to limit one’s mastery 
over only those parts that are actually needed? To guard against such a con¬ 
sequence of portioning the body of the Veda, Sayana’s stand is strict: the 
basic duty of studying the Veda pertains only to textual mastery of the 
whole: 

phalavadbodhantatve ’dhyayanakartsnyam iti 699 ||6|| bodhasya hi phalam 
karmanusthanam \ tatha sati yasya brahmanader yasmin brhaspatisavadav 
adhikaras tasya tadvakyamatradhyayanam syat \ na tu rajasuyadivakya- 
dhyayanam\ tatra pravrttyadiphalabhavat\ 

If the aim be the knowledge endowed with [its] fruit, the study would not 
be complete. The fruit of the knowledge indeed amounts to the perform¬ 
ance of rites. If this is so, a brahmin and others would only study the 
statements relating to the ritual such as the brhaspatisava to which they are 
entitled, and would not study the statements relating to the rajasuya rite or 
the like because there is no fruit [awaiting] for becoming active towards 
this one. 700 

As indicated by the previous example, Sayana advises against under¬ 
standing this basic injunction to study one's own Veda as including investi¬ 
gation into meaning ( vicara ). Let us look closer at what it actually amounts 
to. It is not that Sayana denied investigation into meaning at all. Quite to 
the contrary; in the final resort he seems to take it as a duty of the true 
knower of the Veda, but tends to see it as as of no use for those who pursue 
the basic injunction aiming at textual perfection of the Veda. At the same 
time, he reserves for this primary injunction a clearly defined scope: textual 
mastery of the Veda itself. This comes down to the following: an investi¬ 
gation into the meaning of the Veda necessarily needs auxiliary sciences as 
a medium indispensably for understanding its depth. Its prerequisite should 
in any case be a thorough mastery of the text as a whole, which alone can 
give the enquirer a broader context of reference for his specific enquiry in 
each case. A parallel emphasis on detailed textual mastery, which has an 


699 This is an argument against the primacy of meaningful apprehension while memoriz¬ 
ing, as this would lead to partial textual study limited only to the rites that are to be 
performed, i.e., understood. In that perspective, the Vedic text would belong only to the 
world of sacrificial action within whose context the meanings would be settled with the 
help of investigation. Cf. KSBhBh : kim canusthanadvarasvargaphalopete ’rthavabodhe 
vidhiparyavasanam vadatah krtsnavedadhyayanam na sidhyet\ VBhBhS, p. 109,10-11], 

700 RSBh (M) I, p. 15,1-3; VBhBhS, p. 42,9-12. Cf. also KSBhBh [ VBhBhS, p. 109,10- 
24], 
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independent value, can be seen in textual practices of some brahminical 
groups in India even today . 701 

From the evidence pointed out above, it stands to reason that the ex¬ 
traordinary perspective that Sayana, in the eyes of the contemporary reader 
at least, adopts vis-a-vis the problem of establishing the meaning of the 
Vedic text serves his general vision of the Veda as a complex cultural leg¬ 
acy demanding certain formal procedures of reading. Asking one to follow 
those procedures is culturally coercive. One should not forget that in most 
cases where Sayana discusses the problem of inquiring into the meaning of 
the Vedic text he thinks of the meaning intrinsic to the world of the Vedic 
ritualist, namely, the meaning pertaining to the practice of Vedic ritualism: 

so ’kamyah prag bodhyabhanabhanayor iti ||9|| bodhyasyagnihotradilaksa- 
navedarthasyadhyayanat prak samdhyopasanadivat pitradyupadesata eva 
bhane siddhatvad eva so ’rthabodho na kamyate \ abhane kamayitum 
asakyah \ jnata eva visaye kamananiyamat \ 

This [knowledge of meaning] can not be desired before the perception or 
non-perception of the thing to be known. If the perception of the thing to 
be known, [i.e.] the meaning of the Veda characterized as the agnihotra 
and other [sacrifices], is perceived before studying from the instruction of 
one’s father or the like, just as the liturgy of sandhya and the like, it is al¬ 
ready established and therefore this knowledge of the meaning is not de¬ 
sired. If there is no such perception [of that meaning], [the knowledge of 
meaning] cannot be desired because desire is restricted to an already 
known object [of knowledge]. 702 

In the final resort, Sayana admits that the Vedic student also faces an 
injunction to understand the meaning. This, however, is an uttaravidhi, an 
injunction of the next stage that proves to be a complex, or bifurcated one. 
This is declared in the following passage, which seems to present the prob¬ 
lem in line with the Vedantic notion of the double character of Vedic 
knowledge: 

vicara uttaravidhiprayukta upapadyata iti ||13|| kratubodhavidhayah san- 
gavedadhyayanad apatapratipannah \ virodhapariharena pratisthitam nir- 
nayajnanam antarenanusthapayitum asaknuvantas tannirnayaya kratu- 
vicarani 0 ' prayojayanti \ sravanavidhis tu saksad eva brahmavicaram vi- 
dhatte \ evam ca sati sravanavidheh svavidheyaprayojakatvam kratuvidhi- 
nam ca vidheyopakariprayojakatvam ity upapadyatetaram \ adhyayanavi- 


See Galewicz 2003. 

702 RSBh (M) I, p. 15,22; VBhBhS, p. 42,22-25. 

703 There are in fact two distinct types of vicara : one into the nature of rituals and an¬ 
other one into brahman. Both are instigated by something else than the basic injunction 
to study the Veda - the former by other vidhis, the latter by the sravanavidhi. 
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dhiprayuktipakse tu tadvidheh kratudvara svargasiddhiparyantatvat kratv- 
anusthanasyapi tatprayuktau kratuvidhivaiyarthyam apadyeta || 

The investigation prompted by a later injunction is appropriate. Injunc¬ 
tions to understand the rituals are suddenly understood from the study of 
the Veda with its “limbs.” Unable to let [the sacrifices] be performed 
without a decisive knowledge established by the removal of contradictions 
they prompt the investigation into the sacrifices for the sake of such deci¬ 
sion. The injunction to hear, however, immediately enjoins the investiga¬ 
tion with reference to brahman. This being so, it is even more appropriate 
that the injunction to hear prompts what is being enjoined by itself and the 
injunctions to sacrifice prompt what is subservient to the thing enjoined 
[by them]. In the case of the position that [the meaning] is enjoined by the 
injunction to study, however, because its injunction ends with the attain¬ 
ment of heaven through sacrifice the injunction to sacrifice would be just 
useless when also the performance of the sacrifice is prompted by it (i.e., 
the injunction to study)! 704 

It is the plural character of the injunction pertaining to understanding 
the meaning of rituals that is of interest here. Let me reflect on this issue for 
a little while. 

The complex and intricate structure of Sayana’s vision of the Vedic 
legacy to be fulfilled by a brahmin has one important message behind it: as a 
whole it counterbalances the ever-present tendencies to condense the Veda 
into smaller and smaller text units representing the whole; the gayatrlmantra 
and other popular forms of a supposedly essentialized Veda, like the raja- 
mantra, rudradhyaya, etc., may actually become dangerous to the preserva¬ 
tion of the Veda in its entirety. Perhaps this is the reason why the MImamsa 
in general and Sayana in particular insist on interpreting the traditional in¬ 
junction to study the Veda as pertaining to the complete textual body of 
one’s family Veda. This perhaps is also the reason why Sayana concludes 
his discussion on the actual scope of this most important of Vedic injunc¬ 
tions by adducing the authority of Govinda Kavi’s saying krtsnapraptir ja- 
partha- “[The injunction to study the Veda having the aim of] appropriation 
of the whole has its purpose in recitation.” Since without some sort of appli¬ 
cation, a raison d’etre for the enjoyed seems rather unimaginable, there 
comes in the idea of recitation. However, an understanding of what one has 
mastered textually is the matter of another injunction and keeping the two 
apart is fundamental for Sayana. 

The whole complex edifice of Vedic pedagogy constructed by Sayana 
in line with MImamsa views seems to serve the aim of pre-designing a 


704 RSBh (M) I, p. 15,22-26; VBhBhS, p. 43,9-16. 
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proper, approved and controlled way to gain the right textual knowledge, 705 
such procedures, we should add, on the social plane facilitated some meas¬ 
ure of control over those who entered the path towards such conceived 
knowledge. 

By the end of his explanation of Yaska’s commentary on RS 10.71, 
Sayana presents us with the figure of a true knower of the Veda imposing 
again his own ideas onto the authoritative commentary of Yaska while ex¬ 
tending the illustration to a rather compelling erotic image. According to it, 
the true knower of the Veda proves to be a person able and willing to under¬ 
stand the necessity of two different levels of the Veda or, in other words, 
one who remembers to be ready to apprehend the secret of the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda as predetermined to consist of the knowledge of 
dharma and brahman. 

yady api ahni grhakrtyavelayam malinavasas tathapi sambhogakalesu 
kalyanavasa bhavati \ tatra hetuh \ kamayamana rtukalesu \ iti \ yatha sa 
patir enam jayam sakalyena adarayuktah pasyati kim ca tayoktam artham 
hitabuddhya srnoti tathayam caturdasavidyasthanaparisilanopetah puruso 
vedartharahasyam samyak pasyati \ vedoktam ca dharmabrahmarupartham 
hitabuddhya svlkaroti \ 

Even if during the day, at the time of housework, [she might] wear dirty 
clothes, yet at the times of erotic encounter she takes on excellent clothes. 

[And] the reason for that is this: she becomes desirous at the times favour¬ 
able for conception. [And] just as he, the husband, looks at such a wife 
thoroughly with respect and listens with a friendly mind to what she says, 
so also the man who applies himself to the fourteen strongholds of knowl¬ 
edge, sees properly the secret of the meaning and purpose of the Veda and 
appropriates with a friendly mind what has been said by the Veda, [i.e., 
its] meaning in the form of dharma and brahman 06 


10.2. The right for interpretation 


Throughout much of the RSBhBh, an idea of the right attitude on the 
part of the seeker into the meaning of the Veda is being developed. After the 
Veda taken as a whole has been first formally defended as a source of valid 
knowledge, now the turn inevitably comes for the question concerning the 


705 Cf. Clooney 1994: 279, which includes remarks about the MImamsa insistence “on 
the primacy of textual knowledge and the central importance of an approved, orthodox 
pathway to correct, textual knowledge [...].” 

706 RSBh (M) I, p. 16,38-41; VBhBhS, p. 46,3-8. 
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accessibility of and eligibility for this knowledge. Part of that question is 
answered through a discussion on the scope of the injunction to study the 
Veda treated above. Another opportunity is supplied by drawing a formal 
definition of the Veda and its commentary with the statement of the four 
connecting links ( anubandhacatusfaya ). According to this definition, the true 
knowledge of the meaning and purpose of the Veda makes a double object 
of the commentary and is finally to be understood as dharmajnana and 
brahmajnana . 707 We are left to infer from this that its goal is by no means to 
be sought on an individual path and in no way independently from a quali¬ 
fied guide, the only exception being the individuals deserving the appella¬ 
tion of paramahamsa (brahma vicarah punah paramahamsasya) . 708 While the 
eligibility for the Veda and its basic study is admitted for everyone who has 
gone through the preparatory initiation ceremony, the situation looks quite 
different with the eligibility for the meaning of the Veda and its pre-defined 
double content. The vision of Sayana looks like a working out of a middle, 
perhaps hybrid, way between those offered by the two systems of Mimamsa 
and Vedanta. This attitude results probably from his wish to retain the unity 
of the Veda composed of a variety of different texts with no exclusive pref¬ 
erence to one type only (the Upanisads), and his “devotion” 709 to the idea of 


707 Cf.pp. 178-180 above. 

708 RSBh (M) I, p. 15,31; VBhBhS, p. 43,23. See also pp. 124 and 238 above. 

7117 The expression “devotion for knowing [the meaning of the Veda?]” ( vedane bhaktih) 
is put in the RSBhBh [RSBh (M) I, p. 17,33; VBhBhS, p. 47,31] into the mouth of the 
opponent in the form of a reproach: kutas tavaitavatl vedane bhaktir iti cet (“Wherefrom 
such devotion of yours for knowing [the meaning of the Veda?]”), to which the answer 
in an equally emotional tone reads: kuto va tavaitavan pradvesah (“Wherefrom comes 
such aversion towards it on your part?”). This formulation seems to distantly echo ideas 
of the Ramanuja school. The drawing of direct parallels would, however, be too far¬ 
fetched. One of the later followers of the school, probably slightly preceding Sayana in 
time, was Meghanadarisuri (thirteenth/fourteenth century) who wrote also about the 
injunction to study in chapter II of his Nayadyumani. On the relationship between the 
ideas of vidya, bhakti and vedana in the Ramanuja school and with Meghanadarisuri, 
see Oberhammer 2004: 53-65. There is hardly any passage in the RSBhBh to explain 
what Sayana actually has in mind using the term vedana. Neither is there any to bring 
forward the nature of the relationship between the concepts of vedana and jnana. The 
ideas of the Ramanuja school appear, notwithstanding all the ideological differences, as 
a promising object of comparison when we keep in mind Ramanuja’s acknowledging of 
the necessity of Vedic ritual practice as a preliminary step on the way to knowledge. A 
contrastive comparison like that must, however, await another occasion. Suffice it to say 
here that Ramanuja connects vedana with Mai* while commenting on Brahmanandin 
(alias Vakyakara, ca. sixth century?) who elaborates on vedana understood as medita¬ 
tion ( dhyana ). The bhaktiyoga of Ramanuja is basically an elaboration of this idea 
[Oberhammer 2004: 23-37]. Another author related to the Ramanuja school, Naraya- 
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securing a meaningful interpretation for its discourse at the same time. 
While advocating the necessity for fulfilling the injunction put on every 
eligible individual to pursue the study of his family Veda or personal study 
in textual mastery of the whole of the Veda in one’s family tradition, he 
denies any right for an individual to pursue the quest for higher knowledge 
on his own. Sayana voices this opinion in a discourse proper to the form of 
the genre of vyakhyana, which he duly defines. Accordingly, the adhikarin, 
i.e., the only one eligible for the quest for higher knowledge, is a parama- 
hamsa, and the source of the idea for this opinion must be Advaita and 
eventually even the teaching of Sankara with his model of transmission of 
knowledge stressing the mediation of a teacher. 710 In such a model there is 
no place for independent pursuit of higher knowledge without the guidance 
of a guru. 7U The position of Sayana is, however, significantly different from 
that of the mainstream Sankara Advaita model. Unlike the latter, he decid¬ 
edly advocates the need for understanding the meaning and aim of Mantra 
and Brahmana, not only for interpreting the mahavakyas of the Upanisads. 
A disquieting question, however, is hard to avoid: is Sayana aiming with his 
own commentary at transmitting only knowledge of the inferior kind? Is this 
what he means when ending the RSBhBh with tadartham rgvedo ’smabhih 
[...] vyakhyayate (“to this purpose now the Rgveda shall be explained by 
us”) referring to vedavidyopadestavya (“the knowledge of the Veda to be 
taught through personal instruction of the gurd , )l 712 

Combining the Sankaran education model with the classical MI- 
mamsa stress on ritual application of the Vedic text and the need for estab¬ 
lishing the meanings of words by means of grammar and etymology, leads 
to an intermediary model. Establishing the grammatically correct meaning 
of words and purport of sentences is seen as an important act and it is ad¬ 
vised to be done with the help of appropriate means, i.e., the fourteen 
knowledge disciplines. However, on the other hand, a true understanding of 
the meaning and purpose of a Vedic passage in the form of vedavidya seem s 
something to be received through the instruction of a qualified teacher. And 
we may infer, though Sayana is not stating this explicitly, that the true ve¬ 
davidya is connected to the latter of the two objects of the Veda, namely the 


narya (twelfth/thirteenth century), in his NItimala explains the threefold advaitic scheme 
of obtaining knowledge: sravana, manana and nididhyasana, where manana seems to be 
understood as a reflection on the knowledge of the meaning and should be derived by an 
adept from the guru, not from the text. Cf. Oberhammer 2004: 14-16, especially fn. 8. 

710 The immediate source for Sayana remains here, however, the PAA from which he 
quotes extensively. 

711 See Cenkner 1995: 33. 

712 RSBh (M) I, p. 22,36-38; VBhBhS, p. 59,23-25. See also p. 116 above. 
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knowledge of the brahman understood through the perspective of Vedanta 
ideology as the higher knowledge. In the final resort, this true understanding 
should in the Vedantic perspective lead to liberating knowledge. However, 
it is not quite sure that Sayana understood it exactly so. One of his defini¬ 
tions of the Veda in the TSBhBh brings an image of the Veda as a practical 
know-how manual though in the domain of “otherworldly” ( alaukika) 
means for attaining good and avoiding unwelcome things. 711 Is it perhaps 
that the patrons of the vedarthaprakasana project were rather interested in 
promoting social values of dharma rather than individual issues of self-lib¬ 
eration? Such a perspective would be much more in line with the royal cul¬ 
tural policy of legitimizing their sovereign ambitions of the Vijayanagara 
kings through promoting their image as dharmic kings. 

The quest for the meaning and purpose of the Veda is pre-framed and 
expressed by the idea of hermeneutic investigation ( vicara ). This, in turn, 
proves to be predefined as twofold: investigation into the (meaning of) ritu¬ 
als ( kratuvicara vid/n) and into the (nature of) brahman ( brahma vicara vidhi). 
The authority supporting this final resolution by Sayana is again that of the 
PAA. 1U According to its authoritative statements, one should admit the 
necessity of two kinds of inquiry procedures into the sense of the Veda, 
which reflects the concept of the double knowledge of the Veda. And it 
seems that the injunction for a certain type of knowledge is to be satisfied 
through following an a priori prescribed procedure of investigation: 

1. an investigation into the nature of rituals ( kratuvicara ), which is 
regulated by the injuctions concerning the understanding of differ¬ 
ent rituals ( kratubodhavidhayati ). These injunctions, curiously 
enough, are to be known from the study of the Veda with its auxil¬ 
iary sciences, which is to say that some understanding is already 
gained, 715 and 

2. an investigation into the nature of brahman (brahma vicara) , which 
is regulated by the injunction to listen ( sravanavidhi j. 


713 istapraptyanistapariharayor alaukikam upayam yo grantho vedayati sa vedah 
[ VBhBhS, p. 2,12-13], Cf. pp. 177 and 179 above. 

714 sutra No. 13 in Muller’s edition; see RSBh (M) I, p. 15,22; VBhBhS , p. 43,9. For text 
and translation, see p. 255 above. Cf. also TSBh 1.1 (p. 17 in Apte’s edition) where 
examples of investigation into both dharma and brahman are given by Sayana with 
reference to the same passage commented upon by him ( dharmam prati vicaritam [...] 
brahmatattvam praty api vicaritam). 

715 This sort of apprehension of the studied text is said in turn to be postulated by a Smrti 
injunction to study the Veda as a niskaranadharma with the help of the six auxiliary 
sciences of the Veda. See p. 237 above. 
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In this way, the totality of the experience with Vedic discourse ap¬ 
pears to be predetermined as the goals and procedures leading to their ful¬ 
fillment are concerned. 

It is not easy to decide on the continuity of these ideas in terms of 
Sayana’s adherence to one of the two ritual Mimamsa schools. While this 
topic has already been discussed above in section 8.5 (pp. 206-213), let it 
suffice to add here that a number of passages in the RSBhBh as well as 
other bhumikas appear to testify to Sayana’s tendency towards opting for a 
way in between or different than that advocated by either of the two great 
Mimamsa thinkers Kumarila and Prabhakara. Thus, while discussing the 
problem of the actual scope of the adhyayanavidhi ’ Sayana takes advantage 
of quoting a passage from one of his favorite authorities, namely Govinda 
Kavi, featuring the opinions of both Kumarila and Prabhakara in a purva- 
paksa as representing the point of view in opposition to that of Govinda and 
Sayana. 716 According to the quoted passage, both Bhatta and Guru hold the 
understanding of the meaning to be the final goal of the basic injunction to 
study the Veda, while Sayana’s point in that matter is decidedly different 
while arising from the deep conviction that textual mastery of the Veda in 
its integral whole should be acknowledged as sanctioned by a separate in¬ 
junction from the other one recommending the understanding since it is of 
independent basic value. 717 

Coming back to Sayana’s opinions on the problem of necessity of 
different types of investigation for the study of the Veda, it should be noted 
that the apparently passive character of the brahmavicara type said to be 
imposed by the injunction to listen leads to a conclusion that the object of 
investigation is envisaged to be rather some extra-textual entity. 718 

What sort of reading of the (Rg)Veda is the RSBhBh advocating 
then? It is rather not anything that could be paralleled with something like a 
lectio spiritualis. This, if not for the fact that Sayana admits that the RS 
represents lower knowledge, would be left for brahmavicara, an investiga¬ 
tion into the nature of brahman in which a kind of meditation ( nididhyasana) 
eventually takes over sravana and manana. Are we to presume that it is the 


716 vaidham arthanirnayam bhattaguru vidheh pumarthavasanad (“Because of an injunc¬ 
tion finally ends in some [actual] goal of man, both Bhatta [Kumarila] and Gum [Pra¬ 
bhakara hold that] the determination of the meaning belongs to the injunction." [ RSBh 
(M) I, p. 14,28; VBhBhS, p. 41,19]. 

717 The sutra from the PAA with which Sayana supports his position refers to the con¬ 
cept of purusartha, though in a modified form of the term: praptes tu gavadivat pum- 
arthatvad vidhis tadantah [RSBh (M) I, p. 14,38; VBhBhS, p. 42,3]. On the context, cf. 
above, p. 252. 

718 Cf. Clooney 1994: 291 and 293. 
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other two methods of approaching the Veda that are supported by the 
RSBhBh? Rather not, since the bhumika does not mention them at all. It is 
rather to be understood that the commentary offered by Sayana concerns the 
lower knowledge of dharma. We do not, however, find any formulation like 
dharmavicara in the bbilmika either. What we do find is the expression kra¬ 
tin'i cilia which is taken up by Sayana only very briefly in a single passage; 
we could probably imagine this textual operation as following another one, 
the investigation into the intention or purport of Vedic sentences. Here also 
Sayana does not say anything precise and only hints at the procedure of 
using the six lingas beginning with upakramopasamhara. 1 19 This again is, in 
my view, another argument in favor of seeing the discourse of the RSBhBh 
as an elaborate act of showing off on the part of the author of a commentary 
that has been composed with an ambition to establish itself as a canonical 
commentary within the circles of influential intellectuals deserving the title 
of vedavid. This is not to say, however, that this strategy is the only mes¬ 
sage to be read from the Introduction. At the same time, we must admit that 
the passages in the RSBhBh striving to secure separate domains for memo¬ 
rizing and understanding attest to an attitude of careful differentiation be¬ 
tween the Veda as a cultural legacy to be preserved in its integrity (through 
the injunction to study its integral whole) on one hand, and the Veda as a 
source of valid knowledge on the other. Favoring only the latter, which is to 
be derived from selected parts of the whole, would inevitably mean running 
the risk of slow relegating the rest to the realm of oblivion. 720 


10.3. “Sidelong glance,” compassionate guru , and the 
transmission of knowledge 


The preamble to the RSBhBh features, as do other bhumikas and 
bhasyas of the vedarthaprakasana project, a picture suggesting a ceremonial 
knowledge transmission through an act of the guru’s, compassionate grace 
(gurukrpa ). The reappearance of the motif in each and every bhasya sug¬ 
gests the touch of a levelling editorial hand. We get the impression that ei¬ 
ther the author(s) or the editor(s) of the bhasyas wished their readers or lis¬ 
teners to perceive all these works in the same specific light. The message of 
the picture is unequivocal: it is through the act of the guru’s understanding 

719 See RSBh (M) I, p. 15,16; VBhBhS, p. 43,2. For text and translation, see p. 153 
above. 

720 


Cf. p. 254 above. 
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compassion that the elucidation of the meaning and purpose of the Veda is 
announced to be taking place. In earlier bhasyas - those composed under 
Bukka I, at the inception of the imperial project - we can usually see Ma- 
dhava who on this occasion is called “compassionate” ( krpalu ). 721 

[...] King Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his form, 

ordered Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the 

Veda. 

Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and 
Uttara MImamsa, [now] compassionate Madhavacarya resolved to pro¬ 
nounce the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

In the preambles to somewhat later bhasyas , 722 the wording of this stanza 
remains basically the same with a slight alteration. Yet, the difference is 
rather telling: instead of Madhava we can see the name of Sayana qualified 
by the same adjective. In some of these bhasyas, Madhava still figures as 
the addressee of the king’s order mentioned in the preceding stanza. In the 
case of stanzas 3-4 of the preamble to the bhasya on the TA we may speak 
of an intermediary variant of the gurukipa formulation. Here it is still Ma¬ 
dhava who receives from the king a command to start to shed light on the 
meaning and purpose of the Veda, but the person who is said to show his 
compassion and set off to actually proclaim the meaning and purpose of the 
Veda proves to be Sayana: 723 

[...] king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his form, 

ordered Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the 

Veda. 

Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and 
Uttara MImamsa, [now] compassionate Sayanacarya resolved to pro¬ 
nounce the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

As already pointed out, the fluctuation, or perhaps evolution, in the configu¬ 
ration of the wording that actually constitutes the a vataranikas to particular 
bhasyas may bear witness to some adjustments by the hand of a redac¬ 
tor/editor. How much conscious, if any, manipulation could actually be 
involved in this form can not be established for sure, however. Only in 
bhasyas composed later on, towards the chronological end of the whole 


This is the case in TSBhBh 3-4 and the RSBhBh. See Appendix 1. 

722 On the sequence of the works attributed to Sayana, see again Appendix 1. 

723 [...] tadrupam dadhadbukkamahlpatih \ 

adisan madhavacaryam vedarthasya prakasane ||3|| 
ye purvottaramlmamse te vyakhyayatisamgrahat \ 
krpalurmadhavacaryo vedartham vaktum udyatah ||4|| 
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series, 724 we can see the figure of Sayana fitted into both the roles - that of 
the person ordered by the king to start the entire project of vedarthapraka- 
sana and that of the person who out of compassion sets off to grant the gift 
of knowledge of the meaning and purpose of the Veda, probably of the par¬ 
ticular Vedic text in question: 725 

By whose mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking 
his form, ordered Sayanacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose 
of the Veda. 

Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and 
Uttara MImamsa, [now] compassionate Sayanacarya resolved to pro¬ 
nounce the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

In this way, three stages can be identified in the development of the idea of 
the shared authorship 726 of the bhasyas and the location of the guru’s 
compassion: from the configuration of Madhava-Madhava, via that of 
Madhava-Sayana, to that of Sayana-Sayana. Now, we are left with the 
question of the addressee(s) of the guru’s compassion: towards whom 
should Madhava or Sayana actually be compassionate? Should we assume 
that the implied addressee be a reader/listener 727 of the bhasyal If so, we 
should probably expect some sort of initiation scheme implied here, indi¬ 
cating that a person is fit for the transmission of knowledge. 728 A discussion 
on this and related issues seems to be rather important for Sayana, judging 
from the fact that he devotes to them quite a portion of his bhumika to the 
RSBh. 129 Still, we cannot say for sure whether the recipient of the grace of 
the acarya from the preamble should be understood as the same person who 
is said within the body of the RSBhBh to be eligible for studying the vc- 
darthavyakhyana. However, as the final portion of the bhumika suggests, 730 


724 Cf. the preambles to SSBhBh 3-4 and KSBhBh 3-4 composed still later under Bukka 
I, and to ASBhBh 8-9 composed already under Harihara II. See Appendix 1. 

725 SSBhBh 3-4. 

726 See also pp. 120-122 above. 

727 The issue of orality/litaracy in the medieval orthodox education and exegesis scheme 
propounded by Sayana is a complex one: the basic but essential, according to Sayana, 
stage in acquiring the knowledge of the Veda in the shape of recitational competency 
requires an exclusively oral method as is explicitly stated in Sayana’s RSbhBh (cf. p. 
105 above). The next stage consisting in mastering the vidyas thanas an d investigation is 
quite another story. Meaningful study with the equipment of the fourteen knowledge- 
disciplines (see pp. 239-240 above) seems to require rather a written text. 

72S On the intended audience of the bhasyas, see pp. 100-104 above. 

729 See pp. 224-226 above. 

730 RSBh (M) I, p. 22,8-38; VBhBhS, pp. 58,14-59,24. 
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it could probably be a Vedic teacher or an advanced Vedic student. The 
concluding portion of the RSBhBh depicts the situation of a Vedic teacher 
and his disciples from the curious - in our eyes at least - perspective of the 
Goddess of Knowledge, or vedavidya personified, who instructs the Vedic 
teacher with respect to how he should select a disciple truly deserving his 
compassion and knowledge. 731 

The idea of the gift of compassionate grace on the part of a guru to 
his sisya remains an essential element in the Vedantic vision of the trans¬ 
mission of (higher) knowledge, both in Sankara, as well as in later medieval 
authors. 732 The immediate source of the idea expressed in the avataranikas 
to the Vedic bhasyas may be expected to be the teachings of Madhava. 733 In 
this respect, we may recall the passage from the beginning of JNMV that 
reads: 


Having acquired unrestrained compassion from the auspicious four-faced 

[God] being Bharatitlrtha, king of ascetics, he [i.e., Madhava] became a 

734 

reflection of the yonder half [of Bharatitlrtha]. 

Here Madhava boasts of having received the gift of compassionate 
grace from Bharatitlrtha 735 who - as we know it - preceded him as pontiff of 
Srhgeri Vidyapltha and was actually one of Madhava’s gurus. He must have 
initiated Madhava into renunciation through an act perceived by the devo¬ 
tees as a deeply religious gesture of compassion, nothing else than a gift of 
knowledge in the form of personal instruction. 736 It is also Bharatitlrtha with 


RSBh (M) I, p. 22,10-37; VBhBhS, pp. 58,18-59,24. Cf. p. 270 below. 

732 The idea of compassion on the part of the teacher is very prominent in the teaching of 
Sankara, for whom a Vedantic teacher is a “reservoir of mercy” who should impart his 
instruction in the true liberating knowledge “out of sheer compassion” Cf. Cenkner 
1995: 42, 92, 93, and 99. 

733 See PancadasI 1916: 48 and Cenkner 1995: 99. 

734 Cf. also above, p. 127. 

735 Bharatitlrtha was a predecessor of Madhava-Vidyaranya on the gaddl of Srhgeri 
Vidyapltha. His name is usually listed as no. 11 following that of Vidyatlrtha (no. 10) 
and preceding Vidyaranya (no. 12). For the traditional lineage lists of the Srhgeri Jagad- 
gurus, see Sawai 1992: 30. See further on Bharatitlrtha p. 58 above. 

736 On the character of personal instruction and knowledge as a gift transferred through 
personal instruction as an act of grace in the context of contemporary practices of 
Srhgeri acaryas and their sisyas, see CENKNER 1995: 168-173. Note also his remark (p. 
173): “It is possible that more detailed instruction concerning the liberation process can 
only be shared between a guru and his student because of the peculiarities of the indi¬ 
vidual, and that theoretical discussion outside this context becomes somewhat hypo¬ 
thetical.” Whether a personal instruction in the domain addressed with the Vedartha- 
prakasa should be seen similar to Jagadguru’s personal instruction on “liberating knowl- 
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whom Madhava must have later shared, for some time, the function of a 
spiritual leader at the matha what used to be and still is the custom of the 
Srhgeri and other Sankara mathas 131 The passage quoted above suggests 
that Madhava ascribed the fact of his becoming the closest possible “image” 
( pratima) of guru Bharatitirtha to an act of compassionate grace on the part 
of the latter, i.e., most probably to the act of loving and compassionate 
transmission of (liberating) knowledge to a carefully chosen adept through 
an (oral) instruction. 718 This act of transmission has usually been imagined 
as having a transformative charge. Now, a sort of transformation is no doubt 
also implied by another formulation of the versified preambles referred to 
above repeated in all the bhasyas. It immediately precedes the stanza con¬ 
cerning the compassionate guru. What I have in mind here is the image of a 
strange look, a “sidelong glance” ( kataksa ), of the personality named Vid- 
yatirthamahesvara whom we can identify as a divine guru. 139 The image has 
king Bukka I (and in later bhasyas king Harihara) being transformed 
through the very strange look of the divine guru. 140 

“I praise Lord Mahesvara in the fonn of \guni\ Vidyatirtha whose very 
breath are the Vedas [and] who out of the Vedas created the whole world, 

by whose mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his 
form ordered Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of 
the Veda.” 

Upon this transformation - as we are told rather vaguely - the king took the 
form of the mysterious onlooker, i.e., the divinized guru and, mutatis mu¬ 
tandis, the highest deity (Mahesvara), and in that form ordered the com¬ 
mentary to be commenced by Madhava (or Sayana). But what is it that 
makes Vidyatirthamahesvara’s “sidelong glance” transformative? Is it again 
an act of compassion entailing a gift of knowledge? If so, what kind of 
knowledge could it be? The preambles and the bhumikas to follow do not 
say much on that matter. However, a parallel situation depicted in the 
JNMV appears to be highly instructive: the very same ruler, i.e., king Bukka 


edge” is another question. The latter may in my opinion be looked at as a model one at 
least. 

737 See Cenkner 1995: 119, 155, 167, 185 and Sawai 1992: 157-161, 170-171. 

73S For different aspects of the relationship between the gum as the giver of knowledge 
and the sisya as its recipient, including “[...] unwilling(ness) to deliver Upadesa to a 
successor [...]” by the Senior Guru of the Srhgeri Matha as related by Francis Buchanan, 
see Cenkner 1995: 31 and 165-174. 

739 See p. 70 above. 

740 RSBhBh 2-3 = TSBhBh 2-3 [ VBhBhS, p. 2 = VBhBhS, p. 12 = VBhBhS, p. 54 = 
VBhBhS, p. 103, etc.]. See Appendix 1. 
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I, is said there to be o mn iscient ( sarvajna ) on the basis of nothing else than 
his intimate connection with the muniguru of the same name, i.e., Vidya- 
tirtha. 741 An interesting example of another parallel idea of a transformative 
power embodied in the coercive glance of one’s guru can be found in the so- 
called Belagula copper-plate inscription of Harihara II from 1384, which 
reads: 742 

vidyaranyamumsasya krpapurnaninksanat \ 

yo [ ]labdha jnanasamrajyam dusprapam itarair nrpaih | 

Who (i.e., Harihara) by the compassion-filled glance of Vidyaranya, the 
lord of ascetics, acquired imperial sway over / the empire of knowledge, 
unobtainable by other kings. 

The transformation in this case leads to acquiring imperial sway over 
knowledge or the “empire of knowledge,” which is said to distinguish Hari¬ 
hara from rival rulers. 

Another intriguing instance of a “transforming look” by a guru is 
supplied by epigraphic sources: one of the so-called Srhgeri plates of Hari¬ 
hara II happens to contain a long and elaborate Sanskrit prasasti with a 
stanza referring to the “flashes of the sidelong glances” ( kataksankura ) of 
Vidyaranya, which are said to be “releasing the elixir of [his] compassion” 
( dayamrtamuc ): 743 

[...] vidyaranyaguror dayamrtamucas citrah kataksankurah ||5|| 

[...] the miraculous flashes of the sidelong glances of gum Vidyaranya re¬ 
leasing the ambrosia of [his] compassion. 

If the examples mentioned above indeed have something in common, 
we are confronted with a probably purposefully deployed textual strategy 
with two levels of knowledge transmission. At the first level it is the trans¬ 
formative knowledge of the guru -deity that turns the king into an entity 
consubstantial with the deity, and accordingly makes him possess the per¬ 
fect knowledge of dhaima, resulting in a dharmic order to commence the 
elucidation of the meaning and purpose of the Veda. At the second level we 
can see a guru who upon the order by the dharmic king actually resolves to 
declare the meaning and purpose of the Veda in an act of grace to the pro- 


JNMV, p. 3,6-9: yasmad ayam bhupo vedantoktamparam brahma yasmac cagamokta 
mahesvarasya sthitimurtir yasmac ca srlvidyatlrthamunis tadatmani samnidhaya praka- 
sate | tasmat sarvajhatvam asya rajna utkarsenavidvadanganagopalam avivadena prati- 
bhasate |. See also fn. 129 above. 

742 ARMAD 1933, pp. 134 and 136, quoted in Sawai 1992: 33. It is not quite clear to 
me what sort of “empire of knowledge” is actually meant here. Cf. USVE,p. 105. 

743 USVE, p. 113. Cf. further p. 274 below. 
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spective listener or reader of the text, which we know as the vedabhasya. In 
this strategy, the knowledge that is said to be transferred at those two levels 
is probably not the same one. Naturally, what we expect here is that this 
picture, repeated by the opening preambles to all bhasyas, somehow reflects 
the Vedantic concept of two kinds of knowledge of the Veda. 744 Coming 
back to the question of the addressee of the knowledge to be transferred 
through the act of the guru’s grace on the second level, the figure of the 
buddhimat from the concluding stanza of the preamble comes into focus: 
the “wise one” (a clever student?) who will “understand all.” 745 Since the 
preamble was probably not meant as a precise exposition of any doctrine, 
we are left to speculation with that issue as well. 

The examples quoted above shed some light on the concept of the 
relationship between the king and his spiritual guru as represented through 
the writings of the Srhgeri circle of intellectuals in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. Thus, if what we have here is a guru-sisya model of 
personal instruction, we must first differentiate between the two separate 
acts implied by the passage in question. Thus, a simplified model of the 
ideology of the avataranika can be reconstructed as follows: the spiritual 
preceptor and royal guru Vidyatirtha, divinized as an embodiment of 
Mahesvara, conveys the secret of transforming knowledge to his royal ap¬ 
prentice, king Bukka I, with his mysterious glance. This, as we know it from 
the evidence of the JNMV mentioned above, can make the king “omnis¬ 
cient.” Now, one may ask: what sort of actual situation can this image actu¬ 
ally refer to? Strange as it may appear, the historical probability of a situa¬ 
tion like this could be imagined only if we assume king Bukka I paying 
respect not to a living person, but to an image ( murti ) of Vidyatirtha adored 
as an embodiment of Mahesvara. 746 More probability to such an interpreta- 


744 See p. 241 above. 

745 etasmin prathamo ’dhyayah srotavyah sampradayatah\ 
vyutpannas tavata sarvatn boddhum saknoti buddhiman ||6|| 

“In this (i.e., the commented Rgveda) let the first adhyaya be heard according to the 
tradition. 

The wise one who has become thoroughly proficient by that much, shall be able to 
understand all.” 

Cf. further pp. 165-166 above. 

746 Cf. above, p. 88. The cult of the previous Jagadgurus practiced through adoration of 
their images appears to have been nothing uncommon in Srhgeri Vidyapitha tradition. 
Also the traditional dating of Vidyatlrtha’s life seems to agree with that presumption: it 
is given as 1229-1333 (cf. above, p. 58). With the course of time Vidyaranya attained 
the status of a semi-divine person and his name “[...] became the title of the ruling pon¬ 
tiff of the Advaita matha at Vijayanagara (just as Sankaracharya is the honorific title 
assumed by the heads of the plthas that trace their origin to the great advaitin sage), 
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tion can be added if we admit that Vidyatirtha must have already passed 
away when the vedarthaprakasana^ro)QCt saw the light of the day. Anyway, 
through the power of this instruction by the divine guru, the ruler is mi¬ 
raculously transformed into a true dharmic king and an embodiment of an 
aspect of the deity. Accordingly, as a true dharmic king, Bukka I orders the 
project of the commentary on the Veda being done by a respectable person 
destined to continue the line of the divinized guru, namely Madhava. This 
order concerns the general imperial project of elucidating the message of the 
whole of the Veda. It is realized in a sequence of commentaries according to 
a hierarchy and rationale in keeping with Madhava’s vision of the Veda as a 
re-modeled source of the new Hindu orthodoxy propagated from the center 
in Srhgeri and with royal sanction behind it. 

Now, another interesting question to ask is that concerning the nature 
of the relationship between this opening image of the ceremonial transmis¬ 
sion of knowledge and the text of the bhumika that follows. Are we to thi nk 
about the RSBhBh as somehow reflecting the initial idea of a guru-sisya 
transmission of secret lore? Not much seems to directly confirm it. The 
layout of the bhumika is rather that of a standard learned commentary with a 
chain of arguments, pro and con, exchanged with the opponent. It is also not 
sure what the ( veda-) vidya referred to at the very end of the RSBhBh actu¬ 
ally consists in. Is it the aparavidya of the Vedic Sarnhitas and auxiliary 
sciences that actually represent the object of his particular commentary on 
the RS, or is it the paravidya of the Upanisads that is supposed to be trans¬ 
ferred by the teacher only? Sayana himself does not say this explicitly. 
However, the the mention of the act of loving compassion on the part of the 
guru betrays a predilection towards the Vedantic perspective. The vedar- 
thaprakasa as a whole would then be a different thing than the bhasyas to 
each particular Vedic text commented. 

Since most of the formulations of the RSBhBh seem to be carefully 
supported with authoritative quotations, it is not always easy to locate 
statements expressing Sayana’s views. How could we represent Sayana’s 
own attitude towards the double nature of the knowledge to be transmitted 
in the traditional guru-sisya chain to a pupil who deserves it? Himself a 
householder, he could not aspire to the role of a spiritual teacher of the kind 
reserved in Vedantic circles of the time for the “self-realized” sanmyasins 
only. Is it that he - acknowledging, as he does, an inferior position of the 
dharmajhana vis-a-vis the brahmajnana - nevertheless thinks the former 
necessary to be transmitted to students as a precondition for the higher 
knowledge of brahman! Or is he advocating a sort of independent status of 


which was originally a branch of the Srhgeri mathd' [VERGHESE 1995: 52, fn. 31], Cf. 
Figs. 3 through 6 above. 
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the aparavidya contained in the karmakanda part of the Veda? The two 
types of knowledge happen to be offered a brief definition in the RSBhBh in 
a way that not only relates one to the other hierarchically but also appears to 
make one indispensable for the other: 

1. The knowledge communicated by the part of the Veda that is 
known as karmakanda and constituted by the four Vedic Samhitas 
(with their Brahmanas) and the six vedangas is classified as “lower” 
(apara ) because it leads to sadhanabhutadharmajhana (“the cogni¬ 
tion of dharma as a means of attainment”). 747 

2. The knowledge contained in the concluding part of the Veda named 
jnanakanda, i.e., the Upanisads, is classified as “higher” (para) on 
account of its leading to paramapurusarthabhutabrahmajnana (“the 
cognition of brahman as the ultimate goal of man”). 748 

The mutual relationship of the two is occasionally stressed in the RSBhBh, 
as in the passage mentioned already in which “[...]the knowledge of dharma 
- [arising] from the repetition of the Veda and other activities, generates - 
by way of performing [rituals] - a desire for the knowledge of brahman 
having the nature of the fruit.” 749 

The idea of the compassionate act of the transmission of knowledge is 
not elaborated theoretically by Sayana but is given relatively much attention 
in a somewhat metaphorical way: at the end of the bhumika Sayana quotes 
four stanzas from - as he says - “another sakha.” 750 All the four stanzas 
were already quoted and commented upon by Yaska and it is through 
Yaska’s additional authority that they are quoted by Sayana, which resem- 


747 The formulation refers perhaps to the idea of the Veda as the “otherworldly means of 
attaining what is desired and avoiding of what is not desired” found in the TSBhBh. 
istapraptyanistapariharayor alaukikam upayam yo grantho vedayati sa vedah [ VBhBhS, 
p. 2,12-13]. See pp. 177 and 179 above. For the MImamsa context of the RSBhBh, cf. 
the Sabarabhasya on JS 1.2.34: yajhe sadhanabhutah prakasayitavyah (“What has to be 
indicated [by the Vedic texts] is something that helps in the performance of the sacri¬ 
fice” [Jha 1933: 77]). 

74S sadhanabhutadharmajnanahetutvat sadangasahitanam karmakandanam aparavidya- 
tvam. paramapurusarthabhutabrahmajnanahetutvad upanisadam paravidyatvam \RSBh 
(M) I, p. 18,23-24; VBhBhS, p. 49,16-17]. 

749 RSBh (M) I, p. 17,9-10; VBhBhS, p. 46,24-25. See pp. 196-196 above. The necessity 
of acquiring the “lower” knowledge stands out in the KSBhBh [ VBhBhS, p. 110]; cf. 
above, p. 212. 

750 This Sakha may perhaps be the Kauthuma Samaveda, as stanzas are to be found in 
the Samhitopanisadbrahmana, one of the eight Samaveda Brahmanas actually com¬ 
mented upon by Sayana. See Devatadhyaya-Samhitopanisad, pp. 55-58. 
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bles a strategy similar to the one adopted by him when commenting on RS 
10.71. The stanzas, as mentioned already, depict a Vedic teacher and his 
students from the perspective of the Goddess Vedavidya who warns the 
teacher against divulging his precious knowledge to those disciples who do 
not deserve it and could not fully understand and properly act on it. Those 
students are described in a way in which the compassionate grace of the 
guru is again made a central issue: 751 

ye tv adhama vipra gumnadhyapitah santo vinayoktya tadlyahitacintanena 
susrusaya va gurnin nadriyata \ adararahitas te sisyabhasa guror na bhoja- 
niyah \ anubhavayogya na bhavanti \ na hi tesu guruh krpam karoti \ ya- 
thaiva guruna te na palanlyas tathaiva tan adhamah sisyams tacchmtam 
gurupadistam vedavakyam napalayati \ phalapradam na bhavatlty arthah || 

However, those low-natured brahmins who having been instructed by the 
gum have not shown due respect to the gum with modest words, consid¬ 
eration put into his person or reverence [towards him], these - being de¬ 
prived of respectful attitude, as pseudo-students, are not to be nourished 
by the gum and are not suitable for direct cognition / experience. The gum 
does not show compassion towards them. Just as they are not to be shel¬ 
tered by the gum, in the same way, the words of the Veda heard by them 
[and] instructed by the gum does not shelter those inferior students. This 
means that [in their case] they do not yield any fruit.” 

Now, coming back for a short while to the image of the divinized 
guru -deity casting a “sidelong glance,” which is said to stimulate people to 
action, let me add a few remarks concerning its probable connotations when 
compared with the handful of examples offered below from other works that 
feature images of the extraordinary look of the guru called kataksa - “a 
sidelong glance.” As mentioned above, the undertones that this sort of ex¬ 
pression apparently conveys suggest a supposedly transforming quality in¬ 
herent in this look. Parallels from other works may be of help in grasping 
the general idea behind expressions of that kind. Thus, in the opening stan¬ 
zas of a work quite distant from those referred to in this study, namely in the 
probably sixteenth-century, somewhat eclectic but truly encyclopedic Tan- 
trasamuccaya, composed, as is believed, in Guruvayur, central Kerala, the 
following stanza can be seen in the versified preamble: 752 

gumdivakarabhadrakataksaruksphuritahrtkamalodarasambhrtam \ 
likhitayamy atha tantrasamuccayamgunanikavidhisadhanasiddhaye ||2|| 

“Now I render written down, for the sake of the accomplishment of the 
means to bring about the injunction of relentless studies the “Treasure- 


,51 RSBh (M) I, p. 22,29-31; VBhBhS, p. 59,13-15. 

752 Tantrasamuccaya 2 (p. 6). For a more detailed analysis of this stanza and the Vimar- 
57 / 7 /on it, see Galewicz 2009: 242-243. 
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Trove of Tantra” collected in the cavity of the lotus of my heart, put to 
blossom by the gleaming radiance of the auspicious sidelong glance of the 
Sun-like gum (i.e., gum Divakara).” 

The context of the above seems to be parallel to that of Sayana’s bhu- 
mika\ the author’s guru by the name of Divakara is identified with the Sun 
and the guru's auspicious sidelong glance with its beaming rays. 

Another instance of the sidelong glance in the religious literature is a 
passage from the so-called Saradabhujangastotra, a devotional hymn recited 
in praise of Saradamba, the main deity of Srhgeri Vidyapitha, said to belong 
to the Srividya cult and identified with Lalita Tripurasundari. Her idol is 
depicted with a palm-leaf manuscript in her hand, an important attribute of 
hers as the Goddess of Knowledge. It is interesting to note that Saradamba 
is believed to act through the intermediary of gunks). It is in the vicinity of 
her image that each new pontiff of Srhgeri ascends while receiving his ini¬ 
tiation. A stanza from the stotra reads: 

katakse dayardram kare jhanamudram kalabhir vinidram kalapaih 

subhadram \ 

purasrim vinidram puras tuhgabhadram bhaje saradambam ajasram 

madambam ||2|| 

“Following with tenderness in [her] sidelong glance, with the gesture of 
[imparting] knowledge in her hand, ever awake through the digits of the 
moon, ever auspicious with zones of several strings, the prosperity of the 
city, ever awake, with the auspicious Tunga [river] in front, [to this] 
Saradamba, my mother, I pay respect perpetually.” 

In this context, it perhaps should be borne in mind that the image of 
Saradamba installed in the Sarada temple in Srhgeri is believed to be “of the 
form of the gunP (gururupini ), and that within the same temple there is to 
be seen a “dharmic lion throne for the explanation of [the doctrine?]” 
(vyakhyanadhaimasimhasana ), which is said to represent the “seat of om¬ 
niscient ones” ( sarvajnapitha ) and on which new pontiffs are seated while 
initiated to their office. 753 

Elsewhere the idea of a transformative “sidelong glance” is known 
inter alia else from works elaborating on or employing artful means of ex¬ 
pressing emotions, like poetics, drama or ornate poetry (kavya), and attested 
already in Bharata’s Natyasastra. 754 Elaboration of this idea crossing the 


753 The Greatness of Sringeri 1998: 15. For an account of the controversy over conflict¬ 
ing traditions of sarvajnapitha and of the rivalry among monastic centres, see 
Sundaresan 2000: 110-113. 

754 In the Rasadhyaya a description of the srhgararasa contains a list of anubhavas 
(external indicators of emotions) out of which one is the kataksa. See Natyasastra 96,5 
and Masson - Patwardhan 1969: 49.1 owe this remark to Lidia Sudyka. 
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borderline between art and religion comes from the Gaudlya Vaisnava tra¬ 
dition. In a work of Rupa Gosvamin, known by the name of Ujjvalanila- 
mani, the kataksa is listed as one of the seven types of eye-movement of 
erotic quality and characterized in the following way: “The pupils of the 
eyes may move with wonderful, expert quickness, going from place to 
place. Glances from the comers of such eyes are called kataksa.” 755 In an¬ 
other example, which is more directly important to our context, the sidelong 
glance is related to an act of conferring compassion ( kipa ), this time on the 
part of divine Radha otherwise known as goddess Radharani. In the famous 
Gaudlya Vaisnava stotra Radhakrpakataksastavaraja, recorded in the 
Urdhvamnayatantra and traditionally believed to be spoken by Siva, the 
following refrain ends each stanza: 

kada karisyaslha mam krpakataksabhajanam 

“When will you make me the object of you sidelong glance filled with 
compassion?” 

One more interesting parallel, however, in different wording, of an 
act of compassionately looking at an adept during an initiation ceremony is 
in evidence in the Bharadvajasamhita : karena sparsan gatram mantravid 
bhavayed drsa. esa va sarvavarnanam dlksety aha munih svayam. 156 

Parallel instances are evident in epigraphic sources from the period 
considered. One of the so-called Bitragunta Copper plates, commemorating 
a grant of a village by Sangama II and dated A.D. 1356, reads: 

kaivalyapada vidvaraka vatodghatakarmani \ 
kataksah kuncika yasya kamksatam tatra nirvrtim || 757 

[...] 

whose (i.e., Srikanthanatha’s) sidelong glances are the [true] keys [to that 
door] in the act of opening the door that leads to final emancipation for 
those who desire repose there. 

Another example, already partially quoted above, 758 comes from one 
of the Srngeri Plates of Harihara II, dated 1386. It registers a grant com- 


3 ' Ujjvalanllamani 14.203. Cf. also ibidem 5.81, 8.43, 8.94 and 10.14. 

756 1 owe this reference to G. Oberhammer and his paper “ Bharadvaja Samhita. Bemer- 
kungen zu Bharadvajasamhita 1,11-70” (OBERHAMMER 2007). The tenor of the passage 
seems to indicate that the guru is to give a certain look at the student while initiating 
him to the world of new knowledge. The passage is found in the Nyasopadesa in Nara- 
dapancaratra (Bharadvajasamhita) Sarayaprasadamisrakpatlkasahita , Bombay saka 1827 
(1905/1906). 

757 USVE, p. 77. 

758 Cf. p. 267. 
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memorating the final release, or passing away, of Madhava-Vidyaranya. It 
seems important in the present context as it clearly constructs the relation 
between the nature of the sidelong glance and the guru's compassion: 759 

karpuradra vasikarapranayinah kalharamalanibhas 
candralokasahodarah parinatasngandhapanindhamah \ 
dugdhambhodhitarangabhangasuhrdo dlvyantu vah sreyase 
vidyaranyaguror dayamrtamucas citrah kataksankurah ||4|| 

May the miraculous flashes of guru Vidyaranya’s sidelong glances, re¬ 
leasing the ambrosia of [his] compassion, lovers (?) of dripping showers 
of camphor like garlands of nocturnal white water-lilies, siblings of the 
moon light chilling by means of fragrance with fully developed splendour, 
resembling closely the billowing waves of the milk ocean, shine / sport for 
the sake of your good fortune. 

This “garland of similes” ( malopama) appears to have been composed with 
a view to be read again and again as a token of the extraordinary quality of 
the look of an ascetic that could transform not only an ordinary human be¬ 
ing, but the king himself. 

The examples gathered above suggest that the motif of a transforming 
look on the part of the guru or deity must have functioned as a well-recog¬ 
nized image of the transformative power of a specific gesture by a spiritual 
teacher or deity, and in this sense must have probably been used in the pre¬ 
ambles to the Vedic commentaries attributed to Sayana. A special case of 
the figurative use of this image with respect to the relationship between 
Sayana and his guru is to be seen in the colophon to the bhasya on the fourth 
mandate of the RS. In a slightly modified wording it is not the sidelong 
glance but a look ( drsfi ) of the guru that is presented as transformative. The 
expression plays on the double meaning of drsti, which may denote the act 
of looking at somebody / something as well as knowledgeable insight into 
something. Sayana is said here to possess the power of omniscience ac¬ 
quired through the transforming look of guru Vidyatirtha and resulting in 
the knowledge of the essence of all “scriptures”: 

[...] 

vidyatirthaguror drstya praptasarvajnyavaibhavah || 
snmatsayanamantnsah sakalagamatattvavit | 760 

[...] 

[...] noble Sayana, first of the king’s ministers, knower of the true nature 
of all scriptures, who obtained the power of omniscience through the look 
o f guru Vidyatirtha [... ] 


759 USVE, p. 113. See also Sawai 1992: 110. 

760 RSBh(M) II, p. 495. 
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10.4. Instead of conclusions 


The Vedarfhaprakasa, or “Shedding Light on the Meaning and Pur¬ 
pose of the Veda,” consists of an impressive number of commentaries on 
several Vedic texts composed under the patronage of the first two Vijayana- 
gara rulers of the Sangama line. As an unprecedented enterprise of imperial 
grandeur, it both reflected and stimulated the ambition of the young empire 
to represent itself as a polity engaged in commanding and carrying out the 
rare meritorious project of commenting on the whole of the Veda. In its 
totalizing dimension the enterprise mirrored the very idea of the empire. As 
such, the project, with its publicized grandeur, inscribed itself within the 
more general policy of communicating imperial prestige and display of 
royal power needed to consolidate the authority of the early Sangama rulers 
who decidedly lacked an impressive dynastical history. Although of un¬ 
precedented volume, the project must have grown from tendencies intrinsic 
to the medieval Indian concept of mediating kingly sovereignty. Not only 
the whole enteiprise but also particular commentarial works, known as the 
bhasyas and produced within the frame of the project, appear to have been 
presented purposefully as monumental works of scholarship bearing the 
unequivocal imprint of imperial power endowed with unquestionable le¬ 
gitimation. This stands to reason especially in the case of the RSBh in the 
form of paratextual framing devices distributed over the commented text in 
the form of versified preambles, opening formulae, benedictory stanzas, 
phalasrutis and colophon formulae. Such a pattern of presentation is evi¬ 
denced by a considerable number of extant manuscripts and has been emu¬ 
lated by other bhasyas. The network of textually expressed and carefully 
woven mutual relations between political power, religious authority and 
scholarly efficiency introduced in this way proved to constitute an effective 
means of presenting the entire commentarial project, as well as specific 
works within its fold, as a set of canonical commentaries, and its au¬ 
thor/supervisor as an acarya and canonical commentator in the service of a 
potent and legitimate empire. 761 This idea appears to have been reflected and 
reinforced in the colophons to later works of Sayana by the mirroring use of 
honorific titles referring to the king and the commentator, and their respec¬ 
tive roles in the commentarial project. While the king (here Harihara II) 
continues to be honored with the title reappearing in the works throughout 


761 This not to say, however, that the only point of this study is focused on following a 
tendency “to explain thought and culture exclusively by the functions they execute in 
the domains of social or political power” [POLLOCK 2006: 514], It is rather the other 
way around: the specific case referred to is brought to bear witness to the complex his¬ 
torical relationship between culture and power which often works both ways. 
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the commentarial project, i.e., that of vaidikamargapravartaka (“promulga¬ 
tor of the Vedic way”), Sayana is given the mirror-like or complementary 
title of vaidikasthapanacarya (“teacher [responsible] for establishing the 
Veda ”). 762 The latter title becomes highly suggestive of meanings such as 
“setting standards” and “fixing canons,” while the former complements 
them by communicating the idea of “implementing and supporting” the 
same standards and canons. The two distinct social missions represented by 
the figures of the king and of the author of a canonical commentary thus 
appear as reinforcing one another and this must have been what the design¬ 
ers of the vedarthaprakasana project must have had on their minds. Another 
important instance of that kind of strategy behind the formulation of the 
colophons can be seen in the end of the still unpublished Alamkarasudha- 
nidhi. Here, the mirroring principle suggests the imperial completeness in 
the realm of political power (saka/arajya) compounded with an equivalent 
completeness in the realm of all existing knowledge {sakalavidyanidhana- 
bhuta). 16i The latter qualification remains also highly suggestive of an 
exceptional ability for producing sudhanidhis, or authoritative digest-like 
articulations of the essence of scholarly disciplines of knowledge, and can 
be seen as expressing an imperial ambition of both accumulating and mas¬ 
tering of all possible knowledge. In this respect the project of commenting 
upon the whole of the Veda should perhaps be viewed as an extention of a 
more general enterprise, initiated earlier under Bukka I and Kampana, of 
preparing royal digests of traditional branches of knowledge. The digests 
might represent a wider strategy of condensation in dealing with the legacy 
of traditional knowledge, while the Vedic commentaries might represent 
that of extension, expansion and final substitution of the basic text of a sas- 
tra with a canonic commentary thereon . 764 With the Subhasitasudhanidhi as 


762 See the colophon to the Yajnatantrasudhanidhi [SSN, p. 15]: 

itisrimadrajadhirajaparamesvarahariharamaharajasakalasamrajyadhuramdharasya vaidi- 
kamargasthapanacaryasya sayanacaryasya kptauyajnatantrasudhanidhau [...]. 

763 iti snmatpurvapascimadaksinottarasamudradhipatibukkarayaprathamadesikamadha- 
vacaryanujanmanah srimatsangamarajasakalarajyadhuramdharasya sakala vidyanidhana- 
bhutasya bhoganathagrajanmanah srimatsayanacaryasya kflavalamkarasudhanidhau [...] 

[5SWP- 14]." 

764 Important insights concerning a correspondence between the idea of an empire and 
the types of intellectual production generated by the learned communities engaged in a 
dynamic process of mutual relationship with the ruling elites have been articulated in 
Jacob 2007: “L’une de ses tendences profondes est de faire du livre l’homologue de la 
bibliotheque, selon les deux modalites de l’expansion et de la condensation. 
L’expansion permet, a partir de la lecture d’un texte, d’etendre des ramification vers 
d’autres textes. sous la forme, par example, du commentaire qui peut mobiliser tous les 
savoirs du lecteur pour expliciter le sens d’un passage. La condensation conduit a in- 
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the first work in this direction, a sequence of six such digests by Sayana 
have been preserved, namely the Alanikarasudhanidhi ’ Prayascittasudha- 
nidhi ' PASN, Ayurvedasudhanidhi and YajnatantrasudhanidhiJ 65 The later 
date of the last two works (composed already under Harihara II) indicates a 
correspondence and continuity between the project of the Vedic commen¬ 
taries and that of composing digests on sciences and arts. The series sug¬ 
gests a process of systematization in vogue or, perhaps, a regular policy of 
supporting such initiatives in which also the industrial project of the Vedic 
commentaries can be included. The encyclopedic and library-like dimen¬ 
sions of such enterprises must have suited the idea of the empire and its 
early kings’ keen interest in being perceived as new rulers of universal ap¬ 
peal, able to gather and master tous les savoirs du monde . 166 

The RSBhBh by Sayana appears to have been conceived of as a ra¬ 
tional conceptualization of the idea of a totalizing commentarial project 
named vedarthaprakasana, of which the bhasya on the RS was just one item 
in a sequence. A short treatise in itself, the RSBhBh seems to have deliber¬ 
ately engaged in an inter-sastric discussion on who - when and on what 
grounds - may have the right for transmitting, receiving and speculating on 
the meaning and purpose of the Veda. It also addresses the question of what 
actually is the object of the traditional process of Vedic transmission and 
whether it is the same object as that of the commentarial endeavor. In other 
words, it asks and proposes answers to the question of whether there is only 
one integral Veda, or rather, differently construed representations of the 
Veda for different purposes. Last, but not least, it discusses the problem of 
what an elucidation of the meaning of the Vedic discourse should actually 
look like. This part especially, in my opinion, bears the imprint of a self- 
reflection on the part of Sayana. It communicates the strong suggestion to 
the reader that the bhasya proper being introduced with the bhumika is go¬ 
ing to be a work of canonical authority guaranteed by the person of the 
commentator versed in proper exegetical tools and his affiliation to the cha¬ 
risma of contemporary religious authority and to the royal cultural policy in 


scrire des parcours de lecture centrifigues dans un nouveau texte et a creer un nouvel 
objet de savoir par la pratique de la compilation. Le traite savant devient alors Tarchive 
de la discipline, dont it retrace l’historique, les apports successifs, les dynamiques de 
progres comme la conscience critique [JACOB 2007: 1131]. 

765 Cf. SSN, p. 16. 

The formulation is an adaptation of an idea by Ch. Jacob concerned with the imperial 
ambitions of the Ptolemaic dynasty of Alexandria of the third century BCE, expressed in 
the title of the volume Alexandrie Ille siecle av. J.-C. Tous les savoirs du monde ou le 
reve d’universalite des Ptolemees (Paris 1992). For a discussion on different imperial 
ideologies in history, see Alcock 2001, especially the Introduction to Part I by K. Mor¬ 


rison. 
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force. Looked at from such a perspective, the RSBhBh represents an inter¬ 
esting blend of pragmatics at work: on the surface of its intellectual message 
it communicates an important validating idea of the empire with elements of 
its identity, and beneath the personal touch of an ambitious man of letters. 

Taking an active role in the creation and development of the imperial 
identity of the young Vijayanagara polity must have entailed intellectual 
resources and ingenuity of a person of the rare stature of a polymath and a 
true representative of traditional Sanskrit intellectual formation crossing the 
boundaries between religion, science and literature. Credited with works 
covering many distinct areas, from Vedic commentaries to alanikarasastra, 
Sayana expressed the ambitions of his times. Seen in this light, the impor¬ 
tant, albeit disquieting, opinion voiced by one of the contemporary histori¬ 
ans of literature proposing to accept a general picture of the Vijayanagara 
court as favoring Sanskrit in its “second-order” imitative literary qualities, 
paradoxically balanced by a flourishing Sanskrit scholarly literature, per¬ 
haps needs a slight corrective . 767 While it might perhaps be true for the 
Sanskrit literature understood in its narrower sense, i.e., as only that which 
could pass as poetical compositions ( kavya ), there are reasons to look at this 
picture in a somewhat different light. First, if we take literature in its 
broader historical sense and include within its realm at least some of the 
scholarly works of the period, we shall see that a number of them often am¬ 
ply drew from the rich store of Sanskrit literary devices in order to locate 
themselves within the traditionally recognized genres of Sanskrit literary 
discourse or the cultural and political dominant of their times. And if I am 
asked about a possibly creative impact of Sayana’s writing on the field he 
represented, I would like to point to the attitude he tried to work out towards 
the legacy of the Veda in the light of the two Mimamsa systems, their mu¬ 
tual relationship and his own place within it. A sort of interesting intermedi¬ 
ate position between the two systems taken by Sayana went almost without 
notice in contemporary scholarship . 768 It is through the peculiar reflections 
on the double level of access to the knowledge of the Veda and the nature of 
injunctions pertaining to it that Sayana situates his position towards the 
crucial problem of where the meaning of the Veda is to be located and what 


767 See Pollock 2001a: 416 quoted in full below, p. 280. 

76S Except for important remarks made in Taber 1990: 163, fn. 26: “Sayana works out 
an interesting intennediate position between Mimamsa and Vedanta [...].” On the other 
hand, I am tempted to point out that to understand medieval textuality, in South Asia as 
well as in Europe, one should probably admit that it did not necessarily prefer what we 
today would take as “creative authorship” to other approaches to a text such as re-cre¬ 
ating, re-writing, re-statement, remaniement, re-handling and a variety of other activities 
deriving from the cultural situation of reading rather than of writing. See the general 
remarks in Dagenais 1994: 23-26 and 55. 
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the nature of its knowledge actually is. His rather skilful defence of the in¬ 
dependent value of perfected textual mastery over the integral body of the 
Veda vis-a-vis the equally recommended (but independently channeled) 
necessity of carefully locating its meaning and purpose (also culturally) in 
reference to the specific context of its use attests to a profoundly holistic 
vision of the cultural legacy of the Veda. This holistic vision appears as 
transcending the easy image of his blindly following ideas endowed with 
the religious authority of his influential brother Madhava. We have no evi¬ 
dence of the actual impact of this idea of Sayana but given the powerful 
royal backing that his commentaries received, we may speculate that the 
ideas he defended might have contributed, among else, to the historical sur¬ 
vival of the traditional chains of transmission of the integral texts of the 
Veda among those local brahmin communities who continued to orally 
master the entire textual bodies of their respective family traditions. 

Keeping in mind the overall form of the object of this study, it is 
tempting at the end to include a few remarks on the possible cultural func¬ 
tion of the commentary as a genre of intellectual expression. Judging by its 
long and brilliant career in the South Asian context and parallels in other 
parts of the world, it must have played an important role in shaping the form 
that Indian intellectual history has been taking for centuries. A relatively 
recent study 769 addresses the problem of the contemporary and future life of 
the commentary in the world of electronic media. The study admits for a 
wide use of the genre of commentary in the future, albeit in an adjusted, if 
not reduced form, complying with the fragmented, segmentary nature of 
information in the global network of intertextuality, the web of hyper- and 
meta-hyper textual links referring to one another with not much like a clear 
hint at something behind it. Be it as it may, the traditional intellectual for¬ 
mation characteristic of Sanskrit culture would probably be unthinkable 
without the category of commentary in its numerous historical manifesta¬ 
tions. 

Whether the writing of canonical commentaries could or should be 
altogether placed outside Sanskrit literary culture, as some contemporary 
scholars would argue, remains open for discussion. There are multiple li nk s 
to be indicated between the medieval sastric commentary like that exempli¬ 
fied by Sayana’s works, and the Sanskrit literary world proper despite the 
sharp razor of defining literature as kavya only on one hand and Sayana’s 
own lines seemingly pointed against “Kalidasa and the like [...]” on the 
other . 770 The latter belong to a vast repertoire of literary strategies visible in 


169 McCarty 2002, with its telling title “A Network with a Thousand Entrances: Com¬ 
mentary in an Electronic Age.” 

770 A sharp distinction between the Vedic type of discourse and all others can be met 
with a few times in the RSBhBh, which supports them with proper authoritative quota- 
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the architecture of the bhasyas and their framing devices: preambles, man- 
gala vacanas, prasastis, phalasrutis, colophons. Their use in Sayana’s works 
proves their still vivid potential for suggesting and expressing ideas of con¬ 
siderable evocative power to be exerted within the world of culture and 
politics never to be quite disjointed. Keeping this in mind, and accepting a 
general scheme for the career of Sanskrit as a vehicle of cosmopolitan 
power in South Asia along the lines argued passionately by Pollock, I am 
inclined to say that for the specific case of the early stage of Vijayanagara 
the formulation having us believe that “in Vijayanagara, [...] while the 
courtly structure of Sanskrit literary culture remained fully intact, its content 
became increasingly subservient to imperial projects, and so predictable and 
hollow ” 771 only partially holds true. 

Saying that the process of transmission of the Veda used to not be 
anything such as open to everybody may amount to a cliche of the field. 
Nevertheless, the seemingly simplistic problem of eligibility ( adhikara ) for 
Vedic learning would be constructed in many different ways throughout the 
history of Vedic exegesis and re-appropriations of Vedic tradition. The ac¬ 
tual practice of text transmission, commentary writing and securing the right 
(for) interpretation happened to be put to different intellectual, social and 
political uses. A closer look at one instance of such a construction might 
perhaps have some bearing on a few aspects of South Asian historiography 
as well as on textual hermeneutics and textual criticism pertaining not only 
to the geographical area of South Asia influenced by Sanskrit culture . 772 In a 


tions. It probably serves the aim of bringing out the special status of Vedic textuality. 
See, for instance, RSBh (M) I, p. 13,25; VBhBhS, p. 38,34: nanudhyayad bahun chab- 
dan vaco viglapanam hi tad | SB 14.7.2.23 | yady apy asau kavyanatakam srnoti tathapi 
nirarthakam eva tac chravanam tena sukpamargajhanabhavadity arthah \ smrtir api\ 

yo ’nadhltya dvijo vedan anyatra kurute sramam \ 

sa jivann eva sudratvam asugacchatisanvayah \ Manu2.\61 \ iti\ 

‘“Let him not think of many words, because this is [mere] weariness of Speech.’ Even 
though he listens to Kavya and Nataka, this listening is indeed aimless. Because 
‘through these there is no knowledge of the path of right deeds’ - this is the meaning. 
Also the Smrti [states thus]: ‘A dvija who has not studied Vedas but toils otherwise 
soon turns into a sudra, even in this life, along with his family.’” 

771 Pollock 2001a: 416. One more formulation in the same source needs in my opinion 
a slight adjustment to the period of early Vijayanagara when we keep in mind the career 
of Sayana’s commentaries in later India (and the recent interest in Sanskrit court poetry 
from the period of Vijayanagara), namely that “those at court who had anything liter- 
arily important to say said it in Telugu or (outside the court) in Kannada or Tamil; those 
who did not, continued to write in Sanskrit, and remain unread.” 

772 Cf. Jacob 2001b: 30: “La philologie s’apparante alors a une therapeutique des textes, 
la ou la transmission manuscrite [...] est un vector de contagion. L’edition savante est, 
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more general sense, it might address the discussion on the nature and func¬ 
tion of different reading protocols or strategies adopted for the reading of 
culturally important texts across particular cultures and disciplines . 773 

All in all, the RSBhBh makes the impression of a learned treatise that 
could appeal to several different intellectual milieus, and perhaps that was 
exactly its aim: targeting different intellectual circles of authority with a 
commentarial work that strives to establish itself as part and parcel of an 
imperial project of cultural policy presenting early Vijayanagara rulers as 
possessing every legitimacy needed for political supremacy in religiously 
differentiated South India. Though we do not know its actual impact on the 
contemporary audience, after a few centuries have passed one thing remains 
sure: that the imperial project of commenting on the whole of the Veda has 
outlived the empire while contributing to its ongoing legend. 

The inner architecture of the RSBhBh , which remained in focus 
throughout this study, appears to have retained, in contradistinction to the 
text proper of the bhasya, an echo of the important historical and cultural 
context of the times of its creation. In line with its characteristic marking off 
the units of study as vehicles of additional information, one might perhaps 
expect a certain specific mark of closure to Sayana’s commentary conclud¬ 
ing the explanation of the last hymn. But in vain - there is no special end to 
Sayana’s commentary of the last hymn of the RS 714 Instead, the usual 
formulaic expression stating the “benefits of listening to the text” ( phala - 
sruti) can be seen followed by a standard colophon formula, both of exactly 
the same shape as can be found elsewhere within the bhasya while marking 
ends of units of study: their prospective users are assured of the authorita- 


dans la tradition europeenne, un travaille de Sisiphe, marque par 1’inachevement. En 
Chine, en revanche, dans la tradition confuceenne, l’acte editorial est present des 
l’origine, il transforme en canon des textes plus anciens et les fait entrer dans la trans¬ 
mission par un travail complexe de reorganisation.” 

773 Cf. Jacob 2001a: 106 : “Une ‘culture’ sera la communaute de savoir ou de croyance 
ou ces textes se voient reconnaitre une valeur et une efficacite particulieres, justifiant le 
deployment de pratiques et de disciplines savants pour les preserver, mais aussi de 
protocoles de lecture et parfois de procedures rituelles pour en retirer les effets symboli- 
ques escomptes.” 

774 According to the MImamsa view of the textual status of the Vedic discourse, any 
Vedic text seems to form a part of the whole of the Veda seen as a huge reservoir of 
different formulae to be drawn from while following rules fitting specific occasions. In 
the final resort, the Vedic text to be fulfilled requires a ritual action. The limits of a 
collection such as the RS seem not to present any practical consequences for the point of 
view that does not presuppose any sort of linear lecture of its contents. The only practi¬ 
cally conceivable textual borderlines in that matter are those marking the limits of units 
of study and in this case the end of the very last unit closing the whole collection does 
not differ much from other ends of units. 
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tive status of the commentary and its religious and royal sanction as well as 
the great merit of the king deserving his imperial titles for being a propaga¬ 
tor of the vaidikamarga . 115 

By contrast to this “standard” formula at the end of the bhasya, and 
somewhat unexpectedly, it is the fourth mandala that ends with a few lines 
that seem to have taken a more personal touch upon them. Following after 
the praise of the king and the guru, they read: 

[•••] 

srlmatsayanamantnsah sakalagamatattvavit \ 

[•••] 

caturtham mandalam samyak vamadevena viksitam \ 

[•••] 

vyakarslt sukhabodhartham pasyataitad vimatsarah \ 

“[...] noble Sayana, first of the king’s ministers, knower of the true nature 

of all scriptures, [...] has [now] explained for the sake of easy understand¬ 
ing this fourth mandala , correctly seen [in the heart] by [sage] Vamadeva. 

Those free of envy should look at it!” 


775 Seepp. 168-171 above. 

776 RSBh (M) II, p. 495. 
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1. Versified preambles to Sayana’s bhumikas 
in probable chronological order with annotation 


Taittinyasamhitabhasyabhumika ( TSBhBh) 

vaglsadyah 111 sumanasah sarvarthanam upakrame \ 


777 The identity of the group starting with Vaglsa, most probably deities, is not clear; 
perhaps Brhaspati or Vakpati, or Sarasvatl (Vaglsa), with their respective entourages are 
meant. Either the feminine or masculine form is grammatically possible here. Cf. Hari- 
datta Sastri’s gloss [RSBhBh (H), p. 1]: “ brhaspatiprabhrti vedagana pratyeka karya ke 
arambh maim jinhem namaskar kar saphalta prapt karte haim [...].” Another traditional 
gloss takes it even as referring to Brahma here [ RSBhBh (P), p. 1] The sloka apparently 
admits of different readings, which is yet another proof that the art of rhetoric was in use 
not only among poets. Its purposeful ambiguity is corroborated by Madhava himself in 
the explanatory words of the JNMV and his other works also commence with this very 
stanza; see pp. 127-128 above. If we take the noun to be of feminine gender (vaglsa), 
then a possibility worth considering is not only Sarasvatl but also Saradamba, not only a 
Goddess of Knowledge but perhaps the most important deity of the Srhgeri Vidyapltha 
(cf. p. 272 above). A simple reference to “those who are masters of speech” cannot be 
excluded, however [cf. Ray 1961: 28], which may indicate not deities but some re¬ 
spected wise men of yore. An important clue to identification is given by a passage of 
the JNMV, which takes the stanza to refer to a personal guardian deity ( istadevata) 
praised by Madhava, and notes also that the stanza contains multiple meanings ( an- 
ekarthagarbha) [ JNMV, p. 2]; cf. p. 128 above. On the other hand, a hint towards the 
identity of this group is perhaps included in the inscription of 1356 by king Bukka I 
concerning a grant for the maintenance of Srhgeri matha located on the wall of the tem¬ 
ple consecrated to Ganapati-Vaglsvarl; cf. above, p. 89. Though the very name Vagls- 
vari looks rather irregular, the location of Bukka’s inscription in this place suggests its 
relative importance. If this hint be followed, the option of a masculine reading of Vaglsa 
in the opening stanza would indicate a deity called Vaglsa Gajanana, equivalent with 
Ganapati-Vagisvari in the inscription. Another hint to this identification can be drawn 
from a formulation having Ganesa as “the Lord of Speech” (vagadhisvara) in PASN 
1.15 (cf. fn. 69 above). 

Vaglsa could also refer to the concept of the “Lord of the Mantras,” equivalent to Man- 
tresvara in the scheme of divine evolution. I owe this conjecture to G. Oberhammer. 
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yam natva krtakrtya syus tarn namamigajananam || 11| 778 

To whom having bowed the Master of Speech and others, well disposed, when under¬ 
taking any of [their] goals, would accomplish their aim, I bow down to this elephant¬ 
faced [lord]. 

yasya nihsvasitam veda yo vedebhyo ’khilam jagat \ 
nirmame tam aham vande vidyatlrthamahesvaram ||2|| 779 

I praise Lord Mahesvara [in the fonn of guru ] Vidyatirtha whose very breath are the 
Vedas [and] who out of the Vedas created the whole world, 

yatkataksena sfl tadrupam dadhad bukkamahlpatih \ 
adisan madhavacaryam vedarthasyaprakasane\\3\\ 

by whose mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his form ordered 
Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

sa praha nrpatim rajan sayanaryo mamanujah \ 
sarvam vetty esa vedanam vyakhyatrtve 81 niyujyatam ||4|| 

He said to the ruler: My King, here is noble Sayana, my younger brother; he knows 
everything of the Vedas. He should be employed as the one who prepares the commen¬ 
tary. 

ityukto madhavaryena vlrabukkamahlpatih \ 
anvasat sayanacaryam vedarthasya prakasane ||5|| 

[And] with this answer by noble Madhava, the brave Bukka, Lord of the Earth ordered 
Sayanacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

ye purvottaramlmamse te vyakhyayatisamgrahat \ 
krpalurmadhavacaryo vedartham vaktum udyatah ||6|| 782 


778 This stanza recurs also in a number of works ascribed to Madhava. See Madhava’s 
autocommentary to the JNM[JNMV, p. 2] and pp. 127-128. Perhaps the opening sloka 
refers to “all purposes” of the author, and the deities, Sarasvatl/Ganapati and the like, 
are to be satisfied by the fulfillment of the works by the author, not by that of their own 
aims. There should be a caesura after syuh, after which the author continues: “[...] and I 
bow to this Gajanana.” 

779 On Vidyatlrthamahesvara called mukhyaguru (“main guru”), see p. 59 above. 

780 Some bhumikas (SSBhBh, ASBhBh) read tatkataksa instead of yatkataksa. For the 
meaning of kataksa, see p. 266 above. 

781 Some manuscripts read vyakhyatatve, see fn. 339. 

782 This formulation suggests a continuation and a hierarchy within a series of 
commentaries constituting the project of vedarthaprakasana preceded by a commentary 
on the two MImamsas (Madhava must have held them to be a twin system rather than a 
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Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and Uttara MI¬ 
mamsa, [now] compassionate Madhavacarya resolved to pronounce the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda. 

brahmanatn kalpasutre dve mlmamsam vyakrtim tatha \ 
udahrtyatha taih sarvair mantrarthah spastam Iryate\\l\\ 

After quoting examples from the Brahmana, two Kalpasutras, the MImamsa and gram¬ 
mar, with all of them now the meaning of the Mantra is stated clearly. 


Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika (RSBhBh ) 

vaglsadyati 83 sumanasah sarvarthanam upakrame \ 
yarn natva krtakrtya syus tarn namami gajananam || 11| 

To whom having bowed the Master of Speech and others, well disposed, when under¬ 
taking any of [their] goals, would accomplish their aim, I bow down to this elephant¬ 
faced [lord]. 

yasya nihsvasitam veda yo vedebhyo ’khilam jagat \ 
nirmame tam aham vande vidyatlrthamahesvaram ||2|| 784 

I praise Lord Mahesvara [in the form of guru ] Vidyatlrtha whose very breath are the 
Vedas [and] who out of the Vedas created the whole world, 

yai is kataksena tadrupam dadhad bukkamahlpatih \ 
adisan madhavacaryam vedarthasyaprakasane ||3|| 

by whose mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his form ordered 
Madhavacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 


single combined one) by Madhava (or Sayana?). No specific commentary of the kind is 
extant, however. Perhaps the JNMV as a commentary on the Purva MImamsa and the 
PaiicadasI on the Uttara MImamsa are meant here. However, the Pancadasi is probably 
somewhat later, which might be inferred from its authorship assigned to Vidyaranya, not 
Madhava. Whatever be the case, it appears that for some reason the author/redactor of 
the bhumika apparently thought it important to mention this in a hierarchical sequence 
of commentaries constituting a larger project of vedarthaprakasana\ the formulation 
comes after the king’s order to clarify the meaning and purpose of the Veda in general. 
In the bhumikas to later commentaries, it is Sayana in place of Madhava who is said to 
show his compassion and begin to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

7S3 See fn. 777 and 778 above. 

784 See fn. 779 above. 


785 


Cf. fn. 780 above. 
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ye purvottaramimamse te vyakhyayatisamgrahat \ 
krpalurmadhavacaryo vedartham vaktum udyatah ||4|| 7M ’ 

Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and Uttara Mi- 
mamsa, [now] compassionate Madhavacarya resolved to pronounce the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda. 

adhvaryavasya yajhesu pradhanyad vyakrtah pura \ 
yajurvedo ’ tha hautrartham rgvedo vyakarisyate \ | 511 787 

For the reason of the prominence of the Adhvaryu office in sacrifices, the Yajurveda has 
been explained first. Now, with the aim of [elucidating the purpose of] the Hotr office, 
the Rgveda shall be commented upon. 

etasmin prathamo ’dhyayah srotavyah sampradayatah \ 
vyutpannas tavata sarvam boddhum saknoti buddhiman ||6|| 788 

In this (i.e., the commented Rgveda) let the first adhyaya be heard according to the 
tradition. The wise one, who has become thoroughly proficient by that much, shall be 
able to understand all. 


Sama vedasamhitabhasyabhumika ( SSBhBh) 

|| 1|| = RSBhBh 1 = TSBhBh 1 
||2|| = RSBhBh 2 = TSBhBh 2 

tat 7g9 kataksena tadpadam 790 dadhad bukkamahlpatih \ 
adisat sayanacaryyam vedarthasya prakasane ||3|| 

By his mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his fonn ordered 
Sayanacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

ye purvottaramimamse te vyakhyayatisamgrahat \ 
krpaluh sayanacaryo vedartham vaktum udyatah ||4|| 791 


786 See fn. 782 above. 

787 The intention of the author (or the compiler) seems to be the elucidation of the 
Rgveda as relating to the obligations connected with the Hautra office inasmuch as it is 
recited by the Hotr group during the ritual performance. 

788 Cf. pp. 165-166 above. 

789 TSBhBh 3, RSBhBh 3 and KSBhBh 3 feature yat- in place of tat-. 

790 The other bhumikas read tadrupam. 

791 Cf. fn. 782 above. 
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Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and Uttara MI- 
mamsa, [now] compassionate Sayanacarya resolved to pronounce the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda. 

samavedartham eso ' tra prakasayad sadaram \ 
udgatus tattvajijhasor api tena krtarthata \ | 511 

Here, with due respect, he sheds light on the meaning and purpose of the Samaveda. 
Through this the Udgatr who wants to know the true nature [of the chants] is successful. 

yajno brahma ca vedesu dvav arthau kandayor dvayoh \ 
adhvaryumukhyairrtvigbhis caturbhiryajhasampadah ||6|| 

Sacrifice and brahman are the two goals of the two sections in the Vedas. [And] the four 
rtvig priests headed by the Adhvaryu render the Sacrifice complete. 

nirmimlte kriyasanghair adhvaryur yajniyam vapuh \ 
tad alamkurvate hota brahmodgatety ami tray ah ||7|| 

The Adhvaryu builds the body of Sacrifice with an assemblage of actions. The same is 
adorned by the Hotr, the Brahman [and] the Udgatr - those three. 

sastrayajyanuvakyabhir hota' lamkurute ’dhvaram \ 
ajyaprsthadibhih stotrair udgata ’lamkaroty amum ||8|| 

The Hotr adorns the sacrifice with the sastra-, yajya- and anuvakya- recitations. 792 The 
same is adorned by the Udgatr with praises like that of ajyaprstha. 

trayanam aparadham tu brahma pariharet sada \ 
ream tva idmantre ’sav arthah sarvo ’bhidhiyate ||9|| 

The Brahman priest will always avoid offence[s] of those three - this purpose is fully 
shown in the mantra [beginning with] ream tva. 193 

yajham yajurbhir adhvaryur nirmimlte tato yajuh \ 
vyakhyatam prathamam pascad ream vyakhyanam iritam 111011 

The Adhvaryu priest builds the Sacrifice with the help of sacrificial fonnulae. So, the 
Yajur[veda] is commented upon first; later a commentary on the Rgvedic hymns is 
pronounced. 

samnam rgasritatvena samavyakhyatha varnyate \ 
anudsthasujijhasavasad vyakhyakramo hy ay am 111111 


792 sastra, yajya and anuvakya are technical terms for different recitations made of 
Rgvedic stanzas to be perfonned during srauta sacrifices. 

793 This is probably a reference to a mantra of RS 10.71. 
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Since the chants are based on rgvedic stanzas, the explanation of the Sama[veda] is now 
told. This very order of commenting is [admitted here] on account of a desire to prop¬ 
erly understand the rituals. 

jate dehe bhavaty asya katakadi vibhusanam \ 
asritam manimuktadi katakadau yatha tatha \ | 1211 

Just as bracelets and so adorn the body after it has arisen [and] jewels, pearls and so on 
rest on the bracelets and the like, 

yajurjate yajhadehe syad rgbhis tadvibhusanam \ 
samakhya manimuktadya rksu tasu samasritah 111311 

In the same manner the rgvedic stanzas adorn the body of sacrifice after it has arisen 
from the sacrificial formulae; the jewels, pearls and so named chants rest on these 
rgvedic stanzas. 


Kan vasanihitabhasyabhumika (KSBhBh ) 

|| 1|| = RSBhBh 1 = TSBhBh 1 
||2|| = RSBhBh 2 = TSBhBh 2 

yaP 3, kataksena tadrupam dadhad bukkamahlpatih \ 
adisat sayanacaryam vedarthasya prakasane ||3|| 

By whose mysterious side-glance king Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his fonn or¬ 
dered Sayanacarya to shed light on the meaning and purpose of the Veda. 

ye purvottaramlmamse te vyakhyayatisamgrahat \ 
krpaluh sayanacaryo vedartham vyakarotkhalu ||4|| 795 

Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and Uttara Mi- 
mamsa, [now] compassionate Sayanacarya indeed explained the meaning and purpose 
of the Veda. 

rgyajuhsamavedaye vyakhyatas tesu tadyajuh \ 
krsnam suklam id dvedha tatkrsnam taittiriyakam ||5|| 

Among the Vedas of rk, yajus and saman which have already been explained this yajus 
is twofold, namely black and white; the black belongs to the tradition of Tittiri. 

vaisampayanasisyena yajhavalkyena yad yajuh \ 
adhltya vantam acaryakopabhltena yogina 11611 


794 Cf. fn. 780 above. 

795 


Cf. fn. 782 above. 
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Whatever [collection of] sacrificial formulae has been learnt by Yajnavalkya, student of 
Vaisampayana, [he,] the yogin immediately vomited out of fear of his teacher’s fury. 

gumh sisyam uvacettham kmddhah kenapi hetuna \ 
pratyarpaya madiyam tvam vidyam ity arthayat sa ca ||7| 

The gum spoke to his pupil thus, angry for some reason, and requested him: ‘Restore to 
me my knowledge!’ 

yogasamarthyato vidyam murtam krtva vamat tada \ 
grhnita tadyajur vantam ity anyangumr abra v/7j|8| 

And he gave the knowledge a fixed form through the power of yoga and then vomited 
[it], ‘Take this vomited Yajur[vedam]!’ - thus spoke the gum to others. 

anye tittirayo bhutva kincit tan apy abhaksayan \ 

pra vaiiitah khandasastair na samyag badhyate nrbhih 11911 

[Those] others having become partridges ( tittin ) somewhat also ate these (?). This [Ya- 
jurveda] set in motion by [persons] with defective excellence, is not put together in the 
right manner by men. 

adhvaryavam kvacidhautram kvacid ity avyavasthaya \ 
buddhimalinyahetutvad yajuh krsnam itiryate 111011 

At some place [we find] what belongs to the Adhvaryu [and] elsewhere what belongs to 
the Hotr. Because this is a reason for affliction of understanding through this lack of 
arrangement this Yajur[veda] is called “black.” 

yajnavalkyas tatah suryam aradhyasmad adhltavan \ 
vyavasthitaprakaranamyajuh suklam tadIryate 111111 

Then Yajnavalkya having worshipped the Sun learnt from him [the Yajurveda] with 
aranged topical sections. This Yajur[veda] is declared to be “white.” 

pauraniklm katham etam vedavyakhyana adarat \ 
adisan mahyam acaryah sruta v api maya smtam 111211 

This ancient story has been told to me by respected teachers out of concern for the ex¬ 
planation of the Veda. I have heard about it also from the Sruti. 796 

kanvavedagate vidya vamsabrahmana iryate \ 


796 The use of the first person pronoun in this stanza is somewhat perplexing as there is 
no other instance of such a turn in the five preambles to the bhumikas. It suggests an 
author different from Sayana, which is to a certain extent in line with the tenor of stanza 
4 above giving the past fonn vedartham vyakarot instead of the vaktum udyatah of the 
other bhumikas. On the other hand, the passage may as well offer a glimpse into the 
practice of Sayana’s cooperation with other experts in his project of vedavyakhyana. 
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yajumsi suklany adityan munih prapety api sphutam \ | 1311 

[This] knowledge is declared in the Vamsabrahmana belonging to the Veda of the Kan- 
vas. ‘The muni received white sacrificial formulae from the Sun’- this also is clear. 


A tharva vcdasan?/?ilabhasyabhumika (ASBhBh) 

|| 1|| = RSBhBh 1 = TSBhBh 1 
j|2|| = RSBhBh 2 = TSBhBh 2 

avidyabhanusamtapto vidyaranyam aham bhaje \ 
yadarkakarataptanam aranyamprltikaranam ||3|| 797 

Being distressed by the daze of ignorance I take refuge in Vidyaranya 798 who is [as if] a 
[shady] forest bringing joy to those distressed by the sunbeams. 

tatkataksena 99 tadrupam dadhato bukkabhupateh \ 
abhuddhariharo rajaksirabdheriva candramah ||4|| s0 ° 

By his mysterious side-glance from Bukka, Lord of the Earth, taking his form, king 
Harihara was [born], like the moon from the milky ocean. 

vijitarativrato vlrasrlhariharaksamadhlsah \ 

dharmabrahmadhvanyalA ' 1 kalim svacaritena krtayugam kurute ||5|| 802 

A victor over a multitude of enemies - heroic Harihara, Supreme Lord of the Earth, able 
to take the journey to dharma and brahman, turns the Kali[yuga] into the Krtayuga by 
his conduct. 

sadhayitva mahim sarvam srlman hariharesvarah \ 


797 Here in stanza 3 it is Vidyaranya who is the object of bhaje while in earlier works by 
Sayana (7345W15) and works by Madhava ( ParMa) it was Srlkantha who was the object 
of bhaje after enumeration of other gurus. 

798 A play on the meaning of the name Vidyaranya (“a forest of knowledge”). 

799 Cf. also SSBhbh 3 for this reading in place of yatkataksena. 

800 This stanza as well as that immediately following happens to have its exact 
epigraphical counterpart in the so-called Srhgeri copper plates of Harihara II, numbered 
as stanzas 11 and 12 [see USVE, p. 114]. In the latter case, however, it is not Sayana but 
probably Bharatltirtha who is the referent of tadrupam. Cf. USVE, p. 116: “By Bharatl- 
tlrtha’s grace by virtue of which Bukka came to resemble (in qualities) Bharatltirtha 
himself, to Bukka was born a son named Harihara even as the milky ocean brought forth 
the moon.” 

801 Or: “a traveller in the path of dharma and Brahma”; cf. NARASIMHACHAR 1916: 19. 

802 On an epigraphical counterpart of this stanza, see fn. 800 . 
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bhunkte bahuvidhan bhogan asakto ramavat sudhih ||6|| 

Having secured all the Earth, the fortunate Lord Harihara enjoys pleasures of many 
kinds, unattached [and] wise as Rama. 

vijayl hariharabhupah samudvahan sakalabhubharam \ 
sodasa mahanti danany 03 anisam sarvasya trptaye kurvan ||7|| 

The victorious king Harihara, lifting up all the burden of the Earth, granting incessantly 
the sixteen great gifts for the satisfaction of all, 

tanmulabhutam alocya vedam atharvanabhidham \ 
adisat sayanacaryam tadarthasya prakasane ||8|| 

Having considered the Veda called Atharvana to be [their] (?) root, ordered Sayanacarya 
to shed light on its meaning and purpose. 

ye purvottaramlmamse te vyakhyayatisamgrahat \ 
krpaluh sayanacaryo vedartham vaktum udyatah ||9|| S04 

Having [already] explained very briefly the two [systems of] Purva and Uttara Mi- 
mamsa, [now] compassionate Sayanacarya resolved to pronounce the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda. 

vyakhyaya vedatritayam amusmikaphalapradam \ 
aihikamusmikaphalam caturtham vyaciklrsati\\\0\\ 

Having commented on the trinity of the Veda giving the fruits of the yonder world 
[now] he wants to explain the fourth one which has both this and the yonder world as its 
fruit. 


803 Sixteen great gifts happen to be mentioned in connection with Harihara II in the so- 
called Hosahalli copper plates (a royal inscription consisting of three plates) from 1384 
commemorating a grant of land to a group of brahmins made by the son of one of the 
subordinates of Harihara II. Line 11 of its Sanskrit metrical portion reads: sodasanam 
sumahatam dananampurvapaddhatih / cirad drsta suvispasta krtayenaiva bhubhrta\\l 11| 
“He duly carried out all the prescribed great gifts in an exemplary fashion not seen 
anywhere for a long time” [USVE, pp. 97, 101]. The sixteen mahadanas are said to 
include among else the tulapurusadana, hiranyagarbhadana, brahmandadana, kalpapada- 
padana, gosahasradana , hiranyakamadhenudana, hiranyasvadana, and mahabhutaghata- 
dana\ see USVE, pp. 162-163. 

804 Differently than in the corresponding stanzas in the earlier bhumikas (TSBhBh and 
RSBhBh), here, just as in the SSBhBh, it is Sayana who is said to be compassionate, and 
it is not Madhava but Sayana who resolved for the task of announcing the meaning and 
purpose of the Veda. Furthermore, the authorship of a commentary on the two Mlmam- 
sas is ascribed to Sayana, not to Madhava. However, we must remember that this pre¬ 
amble to the AS must have been fashioned after the preambles to previous bhasyas and, 
if not Sayana himself, perhaps an editor may well have borrowed and incorporated some 
stanzas in order to match the changed historical circumstances. Cf. also fn. 782 above. 
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2. A list of works attributed to Sayana 
in probable historical sequence 


Usually eighteen commentaries on Vedic texts are attributed to Sayana. 
Additionally, six minor commentaries are mentioned as his works. Seven 
other works on different topics are also attributed to Sayana. 

The following list groups all works against the rulers that patronized them. 

I. Under Kampa (1346-1355), a younger brother of Harihara I who 
ruled the Eastern provinces (Nellore, Cudappah, Udayagiri, Waran- 
gal): 

a. Subhasitasudhanidhi - an anthology of stanzas from poetical litera¬ 
ture and scientific works arranged under four heads: dharrna, artha, kama 
and moksa 

II. Under Sangama II (1355-?) to whom Sayana served as minister 
from A.D. 1355 to A.D. 13 65: 805 

b. Alamkarasudhanidhi 806 

c. ( Madhavlya) Dhatuvrtti 

d. Prayascittasudhanidhi(- Kaimavipaka) 

III. Under Bukka(na) I (1356-1377) 807 to whom Sayana served as a 
minister from A.D. 1365 to A.D. 1377. 808 

e. 73457V 809 


805 Cf. p. 33 above. Extant manuscripts of the works b-e mention Sangama in their colo¬ 
phons. 

S06 A manuscript is preserved in the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. It contains 
illustrative examples borrowed mostly from the Udaharanamala by Bhoganatha. On the 
attribution of this work, see Krishnamachariar 2004: 228a. 

807 Filliozat 1973: XXXIII. 

808 Cf. p. 79-80 above. 
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f. Vedic commentaries proper, referred to usually by the term bhasya, 
though Sayana himself seems not to have used it. Commentaries on 

1. 73 810 

2. Taittirlyabrahmana 

3. TA 

4. Aitareyabrahmana (AitBrf x 1 

5. A itareyaranyaka (A itA) 

6. RS 

7. Samavedasamhita (Kauthuma), with its Brahmanas listed below 

8. Tandyabrahmana 

9. Sadvimsabrahmana 

10. Sama vidhanabrahmana 

11. Arseyabrahmana 

12. Devatadhyayabrahmana 

13. Chandogyabrahmana 

14. Samhita Upanisadbrahmana 

15. Vamsabrahmana 

16. Kanvasanihita (Sukla-Yajurveda) 

IV. Under Harihara II (1377-1404) 812 

17. Atharvavedasamhita (Saunakiya) 

18. Satapathabrahmana (Kanva) 813 

g. Ayurvedasudhanidhi 

h. Yajnatantrasudhanidhi 


809 Cf. p. 121 above. 

810 Composed as the first in the series (according to the RSBhBh [RSBh (M) I, p. 1, st. 
5; VBhBhS, p. 11, st. 5]), it is the only one that contains a story of transference of the 
task by Madhava to Sayana, even though some manuscripts do not contain the pertinent 
stanzas 

811 The sequence of my list differs from that in Modak 1995: 18 and 40 with respect to 
the precedence of the bhasyas on the Brahmana and Aranyaka of the RS over that on the 
RS itself on the basis of Sayana’s own words at the end of the RSBhBh [RSBh (M) I, p. 
22,37-39], 

812 Cf.p. 51 above. 

813 The colophon contains reasons for the respect paid to Madhava by Sayana in his 
works. 
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The ascription of further commentarial works to Sayana seems less prob¬ 
able. These include: 

1. Baudhayanasrautasutrabhasya (on Darsapurnamasa section only) 
and dipika commentaries on 

2. Taittiriya Upanisad 

3. Katha Upanisad 

4. Chandogya Upanisad 

5. Isavasya Upanisad 

6. Aitareya Upanisad 
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3. Graphic representation of the architecture of the 
Rgvedasamhitabhasya 


VERSIFIED PREAMBLE 
( mangalavacana+ avataranika) 

Om 

srlganesaya namah 

vagisadyah sumanasah sarvarthanam upakrame \ 
yam natva krtakrtyah syus tarn namamigajananam || 11| 


INTRODUCTION 
( bhumika) 

atra kecid ahuh \ rgvedasya prathamyena sarvatramnatatvad 
abhyarhitam purvam iti nyayenabhyarhitatvat tatvyakhyanam 
adauyuktam \ [...] 


COMMENTARY 
( bhasya ) 

sa cagnim Ila ityarabhya yatha vah susahasatltyanto ’sfakandair dasa- 
mandalais catuhsastyadhyayaih [...] 


TEXT COMMENTED ( sanihita) 
agnim liepurohitam yajnasya devam rtvijam \ 
hotaram ratnadhatamam 11111 


COMMENTARY 
( bhasya ) 

agninamakam devam lje \ staumi \ Ida stutau \ iti dhatuh \ dakarasya lakaro 
bahvrcadhyetrsampradayapraptah \ 


END OF COMMENTARY ON SECTION 
(p/ia/asruti + colophon) 
vedarthasya prakasanetamo hardam nivarayan \ 
pumarthams caturo deyad vidyatlrthamunlsvarah || 
vidyatirthamahesvarah srlmadrajadhirajaparamesvaravaidikamarga- 
pra vartakasnvirabukkabhupalasamrajyadhuramdharena sayanacaryena 
viracite madhaviye vedarthaprakase rksamhitabhasyeprathamastake 
prathamo ’dhyayah samaptah\\ 
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4. A manuscript folio showing the first mantra 
of the Rgvedasamhita 






Fig. 7. Fol. 31v of a manuscript of Sayana’s Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika, showing 
7?SI.1.1 (in the centre) “framed” by Sayana’s commentary, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Pune, MS No. 3 (Catalogue No. 15), Visrambhag Collection I 
(DCMDC, p. 15), probably early 19th century 
(photo by the author) 
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PASH 

Purusarthasudhanidhi 

RS 

Rgvedasamhita 

RS (S) 

Rgvedasamhita, ed. K. Sambasiva Sastrl 

RSBh 

Rgvedasamhitabhasya 

RSBh (M) 

Rgvedasamhitabhasya, ed. F. Max Muller 

RSBh (S) 

Rgvedasamhitabhasya, ed. N.S. Sonatke 
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Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika 
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Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika, ed. M.E. Haridatta Sastrl 

RSBhBh (P) 

Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika, ed. Jagannatha Pathaka 

SBBh 

Satapathabrahmanabhasya 

SS 

Sama vedasamhita 

SSBh 

Sama vedasamhitabhasya 

SSBhBh 

Sama vedasamhitabhasyabhumika 

SSN 

Subhasitasudhanidhi 

TA 

Taittirlyaranyaka 

TS 

Taittirlyasamhita 

TSBhBh 

Taittirlyasamhitabhasyabhumika 

USVE 

Uttankita Sanskrit Vidya-Aranya Epigraphs, see Uttankita 
Vidya Aranya Trust 1985 

VBhBhS 

Vedabhasyabhumikasamgraha 

VBhS 

Vedabhasyasara 

WLS 

Veda vikrtilaksanasamgraha 

WZKS 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sudasiens und Archiv fur indi- 
sche Philosophic 

YajSmr 

Yajha valkyasmrti 
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203,205,211,220-221,224- 
226, 232, 234, 236-238, 240- 
241,246, 251,253-254, 258, 
264,279 

- of (the meaning) of sacrificial 
actions 108, 181, 235, 246, 

256, 258 

-of the Puranas 155 

- of the Veda 36, 101, 114, 

125, 136, 138, 173, 178, 184, 
188,213,226, 235, 238-239, 
242, 252, 260, 268, 278 

- of Vedic ritual 45, 148 
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-praise of 235, 237 

- produced by commentary 33, 
92, 144-145, 154, 157-158, 
165,216 

- quest for 215 

- recitational competence as k. 
156, 250, 264 

- religion, power and k. 19, 27 

- required by Vedic injunctions 
105 

- right, proper, appropriate k. 
(samyagjnana) 173, 196, 205, 
233,241-242 

- scheme for obtaining k. 259 

- scholarly practices and k. 93 

- section of the Veda dealing 
with jnanakanda 186 

- Siva as a ford to 171 

- source of valid k. 138 
-systems of27, 112, 143, 159, 
236 

- teacher possessed of 127 

- textual k. 204, 257 

- traditional scholarly k. 26, 

36, 38, 98 

- transformative, transforming 
k. 267-268, 274 
-transmission of 91, 100, 102- 
103, 107, 110-111, 127, 138, 
142, 205, 226-227, 238, 259, 
262, 264-265, 267-271,273 

- treasure-house of 95 

- tree of 196 

- “triple knowledge,” tray! vid- 
ya 147 

- Veda as k. (knowledge inher¬ 
ent, to be looked for, accessed, 
in the Veda) 145, 154, 181, 

184, 186, 198-199, 234, 243, 
246 

- wasting of 205 

- writing and k. 161 


Kripacharyulu, M. 32, 38, 40, 54, 
98 

Krishna, M.H. 58 
Krishnamachariar, M. 292 
ksatra 61-64 

ksetra 61-64; see also temple(s) 
Kulke, H. 18,21,38, 42, 63,64, 
68, 70,71,75, 77, 87, 90, 97 
Kumarila (Bhatta) 45-46, 92, 105, 
138, 207-208,227-228, 230, 
236, 247, 261 
KunhanRaja, C. 136 
Kunjunni Raja, K. 41, 152, 153 
Kurata, H. 46, 208 

LaCapra, D. 23, 24, 25, 51 
Le Boulluec, A. 86 
legitimacy, legitimating, legitima¬ 
tion 

- competing 1. 155, 157-158 

- of commentary 132, 147, 158, 
167, 170, 203,220, 231,238, 
275 

-of knowledge 152, 155 

- of power 49-50, 55, 62, 63- 
64, 68, 70, 71-74, 90, 104, 149, 
275,281 

- theory, critique of 72 

- Vedic 1. 158 
Lenoir, T. 160 

libraries 93-95, 103, 108, 114, 152, 
170, 277; see also manuscript(s) 
Lorenzen, D. 51, 52 

Macdonell, A.A. 39, 42, 152 
Madhava (a brother of Sayana), 
Madhavacarya, Madhava-Vi- 
dyaranya 22, 26, 31-32, 35, 38, 
40-42,44, 52, 56-60, 62, 67- 
68, 70, 74, 79, 82-86, 88-89, 
92,96, 97-98, 107, 113, 119- 
129, 143, 147,149-151, 161, 
164-168, 169-171, 173, 175, 
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207, 228, 263-266, 269, 274, 
276, 279, 283, 284-285 

- the sealing stanza of madha- 
vlya works attributed to Sayana 
26, 67, 69, 79, 92, 120, 122, 
124, 134, 169-170, 238, 292, 
295,298 

Madhavlyadhatuvrtti, see Dhatu- 
vrtti of Sayana 

Mahabhasya 138, 142, 208, 221 - 
222, 236-237 
Mahadevan, T.M.P. 40 
Malamoud, Ch. 45, 68, 69, 88, 
145, 147, 189, 206, 225,227, 
234, 247, 249, 252 
Malinar, A. 64, 65 
mangaki vacana), benedictory 
stanzas 34, 56, 58-59, 81, 126- 
128, 148-150, 159-161, 185, 
280 

mantra\02, 115-116, 135, 150, 
296 

- authority of 137 

- equipment for exegesis of 
228 

- Ganesa and m. 283 

- intentional meaningfulness of 
219, 245-246, 252-253 

- meaning and purpose of 138, 
148, 152-153, 188, 190-192, 
217, 259, 285 

-part of the Veda 178-179, 

182, 187, 189-190, 200,226, 
234 

- recited in ritual 217 
-type ofVedic discourse 187, 
203,217, 225 

- types of 137 
manuscript(s) 

- culture, collections, circula¬ 
tion 78, 91-94, 102-103, 106, 
108, 115, 131, 144, 185,301 


- of Sayana’s works 7, 67, 69- 
70, 79, 84, 94, 95, 103-104, 
106, 108-110, 113-114, 122, 
124, 131, 133-135, 144, 149, 
151-152, 163, 165, 169-170, 
185, 188,275,284, 292, 293, 
296 

Marlewicz, H. 212 
Martin, H-J. 94 
Masson, J.L. 272 
matha (monastic and educational 
centre) 8-9, 50, 52-58, 62-69, 
73, 75, 87, 89, 93-95, 97, 100, 
103-104, 107, 110, 114-115, 
117,123-124, 172, 266, 268- 
269,283 
mathanmaya 241 
McCarty, W. 279 
mlmamsa, Mimamsa, Mimamsa- 
ka 17, 38-39, 44-45, 68, 82-83, 
111-114, 136, 146, 153,155, 
157, 165, 167, 175-179, 181, 
184, 186-189, 192, 198, 201- 
205,206-213,215,217, 224- 
225,227-230, 236, 238, 241- 
242, 245-247, 249,251-253, 
256-259, 261,263-264, 270, 
278, 281,284-287, 288, 291 

- Sayana and m., see Sayana 
Minkowski, Ch. 36, 37, 46, 126, 

128, 143,154,159 
Modak, B.R. 32, 33,34,38,41, 
52, 53,56,59, 80, 99, 120,293 
Moghe, S.G. 37, 38 
Monier-Williams, M. 107 
Mookerji, R.K. 114 
Mudgala 45-46, 165 
Muller, F. Max 36, 96, 113, 125, 
133-135, 149, 165, 185, 187, 
202 

Murthy, Ch.M. 106 
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Narasimhachar, R.B. 33, 40, 44, 
58, 59, 97, 290 
Narayana Rao, V. 67, 122 
Nirukta (Nir.), nirvacana 35-36, 
42, 44, 46, 99, 114-116, 143, 
147-148, 179, 181, 188, 190, 
192, 195, 197-199, 201,204- 
205,210,218, 222, 229, 230, 
236,241 

Oberhammer, G. 15, 127, 258, 
259,273,283 

O’Donell, J.J. 29,39, 42, 110, 

152 

Oertel 36-38,81, 136, 175, 192, 
200, 202, 232 

Panduranga Bhatta, C. 32, 33 
paramahamsa (self-realized itiner¬ 
ant ascetic-teacher) 124-125, 
204,211,226, 238,258-259 

- Vidyaranya (Madhava) as p. 
238 

Paramahamsa Upanisad 211 
paramatman 

- embodiment of 59 
Paramatmatirtha 59, 69 
paratext, paratextual 128, 150, 

159,166,171,173,206,275 
Parpola, A. 196, 206 
Patanjali 44, 138, 208 
pathasala^A, 93-95, 100, 104, 
110-111,114,241 
Patton, L.L. 196, 206 
Peterson, P. 36, 37, 38, 117, 229 
phalasruti 121, 144, 149-150, 

156, 168, 171-173, 185, 196, 
206, 243,275, 280-281,295 
Pollock, S. 18, 22,28,30, 34, 49, 
61, 66, 68, 70, 72, 75, 77, 91- 
93, 102, 103, 105, 106, 156, 
160, 196, 206,212, 228, 230, 
231,275, 278, 280 


Pomian, K. 218 
Potter, K.H. 98, 221 
Prabhakara, Prabhakara (school 
of MImamsa) 45, 114, 208, 
247,261 ' 

Prayascittasudhanidhi (PSN) of 
Sayana 33,277, 292 
preambles (to commentaries) 21, 
24, 26, 28, 32, 46-47, 59-60, 
62, 65, 69-71, 77-84, 86-87, 

89, 107-108, 120-122, 129, 

131,133-136, 144, 146, 149- 
151, 159-168, 173,181-182, 
205,207,216, 223-224, 230, 
262-264, 266, 268, 271,274- 
275, 280,283,289, 291,295; 
see also avataranika, commen¬ 
tary, mat)gala( vacana ) 
Preisendanz, K. 15, 143 
purana, Puranas 72, 84, 112, 208, 
227 

- as one of the fourteen strong¬ 
holds of knowledge 112, 155, 
228-230 

Puranasara 56, 170, 175,228-230 
purusartha, pumsarthin 84, 156, 
193, 195, 198, 206,211,243, 
246, 250, 252, 261,270 
Purusarthanusasana of Govinda 
Kavi (PAA) 26, 136, 146-147, 
156, 192, 194, 221,250, 253, 
259-261 

Purusarthasudhanidhi of Sayana 
(PASN) 33, 41, 52, 56-57, 59, 
67, 82, 84-85, 121, 125, 127, 
227, 283, 290, 292 

Raghotham, V. 18, 31, 32 
Ram, J. 33 

Ramachandrudu, P. 37, 45, 208, 
236 

RambachanA. 153 
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Ray, K. 37, 38, 117, 134, 183, 
202,283 

reading practices 25, 94, 107, 173 
Renou, L. 143, 215 
renouncer 50, 123, 125, 143, 225- 
226,238 

Rgveda 37, 78, 108, 117, 133, 
137-138, 142, 146, 148, 152- 
153, 165, 168, 173,181-184, 
187, 190, 196, 200, 201,205, 
217, 223-225, 227, 245, 250, 
259, 268, 286, 295 
Rgvedasamhita ( RS) 20, 24, 25, 
33,47, 78-79, 81, 100, 106, 
108-109, 131, 134-137, 142, 
148-151, 157-158, 162, 165, 
167-168, 172-173, 181,183, 
185, 187, 193, 195-197, 200- 
202, 204-205,210-211,218, 
220, 223, 226-228, 233, 240, 
242, 245, 253,257, 261,269, 
271,274, 277,281,287, 293, 
296 

Rgvedasamhitabhasya (RSBh ) 

22, 33, 36, 45-47, 54, 56, 59, 
78-79,81-82,99-101, 103, 
105-106, 108-109, 113, 117, 
124-125, 134-135, 142-143, 
145-146, 149-150, 152-155, 
158, 162-163, 165-173, 176- 
179, 181-184, 187-191, 193- 
196, 199, 201-211,216-217, 
219, 221,223,231,233-239, 
242, 245-247, 250, 252, 254- 
262, 264-265, 270-271,274- 
275, 280, 282, 293, 295; see 
commentary 

Rgvedasamhitabhasyabhumika 
(RSBhBh) 20, 22, 35, 37, 42- 
43, 56, 60, 62, 67, 70, 78, 80- 
83,87, 98-99, 101, 105, 107, 
110,112-113, 115, 117, 123- 
124, 127, 129, 131-134, 136- 


139, 143, 145-149, 152, 154- 
157, 160-161, 165, 169, 175- 
177, 179-189 191, 194-195, 
197-198, 200, 202-213,216, 
218-226, 228, 230-234, 236- 
240, 242,245-251,257-259, 
261-266, 269-270, 277-279, 
281,283,285-286, 288, 290- 
291, 293; see bhumika, com¬ 
mentary (introduction to) 

Rice, B.L.; see Epigraphia Cama- 
tica 

Roodbergen, J.A.F. 215 
Rothermund, D. 70 

Sahara 188, 194,217, 221,247- 
248 

Sabarabhasya 188, 221, 270 
Saenger, P. 94 
Samavedasamhita 109, 120 
Sanaa vcdasa n ;/? itabhasya bh On ? ika 
82, 120, 132, 134, 137, 163, 
165, 183,246, 264,284, 290- 
291 

sanmyasa, samnyasin 42, 65, 122- 
123, 211; see also ascetic(s), 
paramahamsa 
Sandal, M.L. 209 
Sanderson, A. 50, 52, 53, 54, 57, 
64, 66, 103, 107 
Sangama 

-brothers, dynasty, kings; 
lineage of 29, 31-33, 40, 44, 
47,51,53-54, 60 73,67,71-75, 
77, 86, 129, 152, 170, 275 

- court 44 

- period 60 

- Say ana named as S.79 
Sangama I 44 

Sangama II 60, 80, 98, 151, 273, 
275, 276, 292, 

Sankaranarayanan, S. 95, 104, 

114,115 
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Sastri, N.K.A. 32, 34 
Satapathabrahmana 120, 122 
Satapathabrahmanabhasya (SBBh ) 
120,122 

Sawai, Y. 41, 58, 64, 123, 265, 
266, 267, 274 
Sax, W.S. 64, 65 
Sayana, Sayanacarya 

- abridgment of S.’s commen¬ 
tary 45-46 

- acarya 33, 56, 167, 276 

- anvayaguru 33 

- appointed as commentator 32 

- appreciation of S.’s work 27, 
36-39, 42, 76-78,96, 116, 152, 
278; see also commentary 

- as compassionate teacher 264 

- as minister, adviser, guru in 
the service of Sangama rulers 
33, 44-45, 52, 56, 60 

- as polymath 34, 92 

- as qualified commentator, 
scholar, expert 47-48, 82, 84- 
85, 150, 175, 237,282 

- as svaguru 33 

- as vaidikasthapanacarya 276 

- authors contemporary to 43 

- authorship of works attribu¬ 
ted to 30, 34, 39-40, 43-44, 78- 
79, 96, 98, 164 

- Bhattoji Diksita’s preamble 
emulating the model of 165- 
166, 

- brothers of 32, 34, 38, 43 

- Brhaddevata and S. 143 

- circulation of works by 109, 
113; see also circulation, com¬ 
mentary, knowledge, manu¬ 
scripts) 

- collaborators of 43, 87, 92, 
96-97, 152 

- commentaries attributed to 
17, 20-23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 32- 


34,37,39,41-44, 54, 65, 70- 
71,79, 84, 87, 92, 96-99, 115, 
119-121, 137, 147, 152, 162, 
165, 193, 274, 278, 291,292; 
see also commentary 

- contemporaries of 212 

- defending meaningfulness of 
mantras 253; see also commen¬ 
tary, mantra 

- definitions of Veda by, see 
Veda 

- freedom of interpretation in 
198,259 

- Govinda Kavi and S. 221, 
250, 260-261 

- grammar and etymology as 
basis of S.’s exegesis 138, 201, 
208, 236, 239 

- holistic vision of the (uni¬ 
tary) Veda 117-118, 147, 176, 
190, 279; see Veda 

- human goals, ultimate goals 
of men 156, 206, 211, 213; see 
also purusartha 

- iconic figure of 32 

- idea of commentary, vya- 
khyana2\6, 220; see also 
bhasya, commentary, vyakhya- 
na 

- idea of (double) injunction to 
study and understand the Veda 
226, 234-237, 246, 254; see al¬ 
so study 

- idea of the Veda, see Veda 

- impact of 278 

- intended audience of S.’s 
bhasyas 107, 112, 234; see also 
circulation, commentary 

- introductions to commen¬ 
taries by, see bhumika, com¬ 
mentary, preambles 

- Jaimini and S. 194, 207, 209 

- Kautsa argument in 188 
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- legend of S.’s lost works 33, 
133 

- legendary image, celebrated 
memory of 30, 33, 34, 38, 232 

- Madhava and S. 26, 52, 67, 
83,85, 96, 107, 119-126, 143, 
168-170, 173, 238, 263-264; 
see also Madhava 

- manuscripts of works by 109, 
134-135, 163; see also manu¬ 
scripts) 

- message of S.’s scholarly 
commentary 203-204 

- Mimamsa and S. 38-39, 45- 
46, 113, 167, 175-179, 186, 
188-189, 201-202, 204,206- 
211,225, 242, 246, 251,258, 
261,278 

- Nilakantha Caturdhara and S. 
46 

- omniscience of 274 

- on writing in studying the 
Veda 105; see also study 

- orality and literacy 114, 264 

- other (non-Vedic) works 
attributed to 41-42, 45, 67, 92, 
127, 151,277 

- person, origin, life of 17, 25, 
30, 32, 38-44, 80, 124, 143 

- predecessors mentioned by 
34-35 

-pre-S. commentaries 136, 
141-142; see also commentary 

- Purusarthasudhanidhi {PASN) 
of S. 33, 82, 84-85, 121, 125, 
277 

- qualifications of a commen¬ 
tator according to 232-233, 

235; see also commentary, 
vidyasthana 

- royal project of commenting 
upon the Veda and S., see 


commentary, Veda, vedartha- 
prakasa 

-Sahara and S. 188, 194, 248 

- sacred sanction to S.’s com¬ 
mentaries 70 

- Sankara’s Advaita and S. 212 

- scope of S.’s work 96; see 
also bhasya, commentary 

- self-identity of 101 

- self-reference, self-reflection, 
on the part of 46-48, 79, 133, 
151, 175, 277 

- sense of Vedic discourse for 
93 

- Srngeri and S. 92, 97 

- strategies, guidelines, princi¬ 
ples in acting as a commentator 
143, 147-148, 152-153, 157, 
166, 175, 180, 183, 188, 191- 
192, 195, 200-201,221-222, 
228, 233, 237-238, 255, 262 

- success of works attributed to 
S. 35, 46 

- teachers {gurus) of 40-41, 52, 
54, 58-59, 69-70 

- touring the country to 
popularize his commentaries 
107 

- Vedanta and S. 125, 186, 
188,207,211-212, 247 

- Vijayanagara (rulers) and S. 
29,31-32, 34-35,38, 44, 52, 

54, 70, 71, 80, 82, 84, 97, 98, 
111, 121, 149, 151,232,280; 
see also commentary 

- vision of Vedic legacy 256 

- Yaska, nirvacana and S. 35, 
115-116, 148, 184, 192, 195, 
197-198, 201,210,218, 233, 
237 

Scharfe, H. 50, 95, 103, 105, 110, 
148 

Searle, L.F. 17 
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segmentary state theory 75, 87, 

89 

Silverstein, M. 28 
Sinopoli, C.M. 32, 72, 74 
Skandasvamin 34, 36, 136, 142, 
216 

Skinner, Q. 91 
Slaje, W. 36, 159 
Smith, B.K. 158, 185 
Southall, A. 75 

Srikantha(natha) 41, 52, 59, 273, 
290 

Srikantha Sastri, S. 37, 96, 97 
Srhgeri 

- circle of intellectuals 268- 
269 

- matha 40-41, 43, 51-54, 56, 
58-59, 63-65,69,71,73-74, 

82, 84, 86-89, 91-92, 94, 97, 
100, 104, 113, 117, 122-124, 
171-172, 207, 241,265-266, 
269,272 

- plates of Harihara II 267, 273 

- vidyapltha 265, 268, 283, 

290 

Staal, J.F. 188,217 
Stein, B. 62, 76, 78, 87, 89-90 
Stietencron, H. von 126 
Stock, B. 114, 227, 232 
study, study(ing) of the Veda 45- 
46, 92, 100-102, 105, 113-114, 
131-132, 136, 138, 147-149, 
156, 168, 170-171, 189, 194- 
196, 201,203-204, 208,217, 
224-227, 232, 234-235, 237- 
238, 240-241,245-256, 258- 
262,264,281 

- see also adhyayana, svadhya- 
ya 

Subhasitasudhanidhi of Sayana 
26, 33, 45, 129, 276-277 
Sundaresan, V. 50, 272 


svadhyaya 45, 100, 105, 117, 133, 
179, 184, 189, 196,211,217, 
225, 245, 247-249, 252 
svadhyayavidhi {injunction to 
study the Veda) 136 
Swaminathan, K.D. 94 

Taber, J. 37,39, 113, 188, 278 
Taittiriyasamhita ( TS) 109, 131, 
149, 162, 187, 210, 240, 293 
Taittmyasamhitabhasya (TSBh) 
82, 121, 125, 137, 139, 149, 
167, 170, 260 

Taittinyasamhitabhasyabhumika 
(: TSBhBh) 37-38, 70, 82, 109, 
120-121, 125, 132, 139, 177, 
179-181, 186, 197, 207, 209, 
260, 263, 266, 270, 283, 286, 
288,290-291 
Talbot, C. 27 

Tantravarttika 92, 105, 215, 228 
temple(s) 7, 9, 59, 69, 88-90, 95, 
97, 272, 283 

- as influential centres 50, 61, 
72, 75, 87, 103-104, 106-107 
-1. cities 50 

-t. deities 55 

- educational institutions and t. 
100, 103-104, 110 

- influence of 61 

- in Hinduism 88 

-t. inscriptions 58, 73, 95, 

115,172 

- king and t. 62 

- manuscript collections, li¬ 
braries and t. 95, 106, 115 

- palaces and t. 64 

- political function of 62-63 
-t. priests 53 

- protecting of 78 

- reading, reciting in 93, 249 

- royal t. 57 

- see ksetra 
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- segmentary state theory and 
t. 87 

Touati, H. 95 

upakramanika 131; see also bhu- 
mika 

upakramopasamhara 262 
upa vedas 229-230 
upodghata 109, 131; see also 
bhumika, commentary 
Urban, G. 28 

Veda(s) 36, 39, 42, 46-47, 52, 60, 
75, 81, 83, 87, 100, 103, 111, 
115, 125, 152, 161, 164, 176, 
180, 182, 187, 198,199, 203, 
230,234 

- apology of 81, 202-203 

- application of 184, 235, 240 

- appropriation (of the text) of 
252 

- authority of 146, 209, 229, 
232 

- authorlessness ( apauruscya- 
tva) of 209 

- belonging to one’s family 
234-235, 245, 252, 256, 259 

- brahmin and V. 246 

- canonical, scriptural V. 29, 
32, 76, 231-232, 245 

- commentaries to, see com¬ 
mentary 

- commentators of, see com¬ 
mentary 

- commenting on 20, 29, 32, 
54, 137, 167, 231 

- consequences of not studying 
the V. 280 

- deconstructed V. 185, 247 

- definition of 82, 132, 138- 
139, 146, 154, 175-182, 258, 
260 

- deities and V. 60 


- Derridaean sense of 190 

- devotion for knowing the V. 
258 

- dharmaQ'nana) and V. 202, 
248 

- disciplines of knowledge and 
V. 155, 227-228; see also 
knowledge 

- division, parts, portions of 
45, 164, 177, 185, 187, 190, 
196, 198, 200,213,225, 234, 
238, 247,253-254, 270 

- eligibility for knowledge, 
study of 258; see also adhikara, 
knowledge, study 

- essence, summary, condensa¬ 
tion of 85, 158,187, 256 

- eternity of 209 

- explanation of 204, 221, 224; 
see also vyakhyana 

- flower and fruit of 184, 201 

- four “connecting links” ( anu- 
bandhacatusfaya) of 180 

- having power to elucidate 
itself 219, 236 

- hierarchy of 138, 146, 148, 
111, 182-183,236 

- idea, concept, image, vision 
of (the unity) of 46, 117-118, 
147, 176-177, 179, 187, 204- 
205, 241,255, 260, 269-270 

- injunction, imperative to 
study the V. 132; see also 
study 

- interpretation of 74, 116 

- investigation, inquiry into the 
sense of 260-261 

- knower of, learned, versed in 
33,52, 100-102, 121, 155, 194- 
195, 199, 227, 235, 239, 254, 
257; see also vedavid, vidvas 
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- knowledge embodied by, 
knowledge of 239, 242, 270; 
see also knowledge, vidya 
-legacy of 278-279 

- legitimacy, legitimation of 
155,158 

- lost meaning of 115 

- lost part of 229 

- making money on (by 
writing down the V.) 104-105 

- mantra portion of 190; see 
also mantra 

- mastery over, mastering of 
81-82, 114, 132, 144, 156, 251, 
253-254, 259, 261,279 

- meaning and purpose, mes¬ 
sage of 45-46, 70, 80, 85, 87- 
88,115-116, 120, 125, 132, 

142, 145, 147, 149, 151,153- 
155, 169, 171, 173, 175, 177, 

183, 185, 194, 198, 200-201, 
203,205-208,210-212,216- 
217, 221-222, 224, 226, 231- 
238, 240-242, 250, 254-255, 
257-258, 260, 263-264, 267, 
275, 277-278, 284-291; see 
also knowledge 

- means, source of valid cogni¬ 
tion, knowledge 138, 158, 175, 

184, 194, 199-200, 226, 262; 
see also knowledge 

- memorization of, learning the 
V. by repeating 105, 114, 195- 
196,203, 270 

- Mimamsa, Mimamsakas and 
the V. 180, 184, 189, 251,281; 
see also mimamsa 

- nature of 199 

- ontological and epistemolo¬ 
gical status of 137, 154 

- orality of 113-114 

- performative competence of 
148 


- power inherent in 172 

- preserving, perpetuating the 
V. 46, 56, 256, 262 

- proficiency in 111 

- protection by 194 

- protocols of reading the V., 
practices of different readings 
of 184, 189-190, 195, 240,253 

- purpose, aim, immediate use 
(prayojana) of 155, 180, 184 

- rationalized, systematized V. 
82, 113, 175, 179 

- reading the V. 189 

- re-assembled V. 176 

- recitation of 224, 226, 250, 
252 

- royal project of commenting 
on 54, 75, 77-78, 81-82, 86, 89, 
97-99, 117, 120-121, 123-127, 
164-165,264, 269, 275-276, 
281; see also vedarthaprakasa 
-schools of 100; see also pa- 
thasala 

- secret (meaning) of 80, 101, 
113-114,233 138, 238; see 
also vedartha 

- silent chanting (japa ) of 201 

- source of creation 161, 266, 
284 

- speech in the form of 202, 
210-211,240 

- studying the V. 148; see also 
adhyayana, study, svadhyaya 

- subject matter, object ( visa- 
ya) of 154-155, 180, 193,200, 
225-226, 260 

- teaching of 104, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 199; see also patha- 
sala 

- testimony of 194 

- textuality of 111, 179, 200, 
202, 248 

- textual perfection of 254 
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- textual tradition of 25, 56 

- the visible and invisible in 
192 

- threefold V. 179, 291 

- transmission of 100, 105, 

199, 279-280 

- tree of 186, 196 

- types of discourse 202-203 

- types of, for different pur¬ 
poses 189, 250, 277 

- understanding the V. 27, 203, 
206, 230, 237, 247, 252-253 

- unity of 258, 277 

- unveiling herself 242 

- way, path ( marga ) of the 169 

- writing down of 104-105 
vedabhasya(s), see bhasya, com¬ 
mentary, Sayana 

Vedabhasyabhumikasamgraha 

134 

Vedabhasyasara 129 
vedana 177,182, 235, 258 
vedahga, “limbs,” auxiliary sci¬ 
ences of the Veda 45-46, 112, 
114-115, 117, 141,205,208, 
210, 221,229, 236, 242, 248, 
253, 256, 270 

- as a group within the four¬ 
teen vidyasthanas 230 

Vedanta 40, 45, 57, 114, 124-125, 
153-154, 156, 186, 188, 207, 
210-213,224, 238-239, 241, 
247, 255, 258, 260, 265, 267- 
269,278 

Vedantadesika 43 
vedartha, see commentary, Veda 
vedarthaprakasa, vedarthapraka- 
sana 

- explaining of the meaning of 
the Veda as aim of a commen¬ 
tary 116, 167, 173,205, 207, 
220, 242, 205, 207, 220, 242 


- royal project of commenting 
on the Veda 20-21, 34-35, 43, 
58, 62-63, 70-71, 74, 76, 79- 
80, 82, 85, 87-91, 96-99, 109, 
123, 126, 131, 158, 160, 163- 
164, 166, 169, 182, 187, 260, 
262, 264, 269, 275-277, 284- 
285 

- see also commentary, Saya- 
na, Veda, Vijayanagara 

vedavakya 199, 220, 271 
vedavid 100-102, 194-195, 202, 
227, 231,235, 239, 262 
vedavidya 117, 136, 138, 188, 
205, 259, 265; see also knowl¬ 
edge, Veda 

- goddess Vedavidya 271 
vedavyakhyana, see vyakhyana 
Venkatamadhava 136, 142 
Venkataraman, K.R. 56, 58, 59, 

107,123 

Verghese, A. 35, 51, 52, 53, 55, 
57, 60, 269 

vicara, investigation 175, 253- 
255,260 

- brahma- 255, 258, 260-262 

- dhaima- 200, 262 

- kratu- 255, 260, 262 
vidhi, injunction to study the 

Veda, see commentary, study, 
Veda 

vidvas 47, 101-102, 127, 235, 
241, 267, 273; see also knowl¬ 
edge 
vidya 

-para and apara 138; see also 
knowledge, Veda, vedavidya 
Vidyaranya, see Madhava 
vidyasthana, “strongholds of 
knowledge” 138; see also 
knowledge 

Vidyatirtha 26, 40-41, 53-55, 57- 
60, 62, 67, 69-71, 74, 80, 87- 
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89, 98, 113, 122, 149-151, 161, 
169-173,206, 243,265-269, 
274, 284-285, 295 

- and Sayana, see Sayana 
Vijayanagara 18-19, 21-22, 28, 

30-33,35,38, 40-41,43,50- 
55, 57-58, 60, 62-68, 71-78, 
86-90,92-95, 99-100, 102-104, 
106, 111,122-123, 125, 128, 
161-163, 170, 222, 231,260, 
268, 275, 278, 280-281 

- Sayana and rulers of, see Sa¬ 
yana 

vyakhyanalZ, 80-82, 99-100- 
101, 107,113,136-138, 147- 
148, 170, 201-202, 205,221, 
243, 246, 264, 287, 289, 295 

- definition of 154, 223-224, 
239; see also commentary, Sa¬ 
yana 

-genre of 82, 141, 216, 221 - 
222 

- levels of 221 

- predefined exegetical tool 
113 

- preferred by Sayana 142, 

169,220 

- procedure of 242 

- tatparya- 242 

- vakya- 242 

Wagoner, P.B. 31,74, 122 
Wezler, A. 115, 116, 193 
writing 

- and the Veda 104-105 

- versus memorizing 105 

Yajnatantrasudhanidhi of Sayana 
52, 276-277, 293 
Yajurveda40, 81, 133, 137, 142, 
148, 165, 181-183, 187, 201, 
224, 227, 246, 250, 286, 289, 
293 


Yaska 26, 35-36, 46, 99, 115-117, 
142-143, 147-148, 184, 190, 
192, 195, 197, 198, 201,204, 
210,218, 233,235, 237, 240- 
242, 257, 270 

- Sayana and Y., see Sayana 
Younger, P. 53, 71 



